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Before  America 's  new  court  system. 


.  An  early  volleyball  game. 

The  year  was  1895.  The  event,  the  first  volleyball  game.  It 
was  played  at  the  YMCA  in  Holyoke,  Massachusetts  with  a  ball 
that  was  created  by  simply  taking  the  bladder  out  of  a  soccer 
ball.  And  before  long  people  were  setting  up  nets  and  shots  all 
over  America. 

But  years  before  the  first  volleyball  took  off.  The  Boston 
Globe’s  correspondents  were  returning  great  shots  and  news  stories 
from  all  over  the  world. 

From  Monaco  and  Mexico.  Austria  and  Australia.  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  Japan.  Wherever  news  was  found,  so  was  The  Globe. 

Which  is  why  years  before  people  hit  on  volleyball  and 
wanted  to  know  the  big  news  stories,  they  hit  the  street  for  The 
Boston  Globe. 
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“We  believe  the  arts  are  im¬ 
portant  and  essential  ingredi¬ 
ents  in  any  community.  The 
more  opportunities  there  are  for 
people  to  become  involved  in 
the  arts,  the  richer  the  life  of  the 
community.  1  have  not  only  a 
personal  interest  in  the  arts  but 
1  feel  that  the  newspaper,  as  the 
principal  communicator,  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  this  important 
part  of  our  human  experience.” 

John  P.  Clarke,  Publisher 
The  State  Journal-Register 


Founding  corporate  sponsorship  of  Performing 
Arts  Series,  Sangamon  State  University, 
Springfield 

• 

Corporate  support  of  community  cultural  events 
and  organizations 

• 

Site  of  cultural  activities  for  Springfield  Area  Arts 
Council,  Illinois  Arts  Council,  Illinois  Arts  Alliance, 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 

• 

Annual  sponsorship  of  amateur  photo  contest 
and  exhibit  of  entries 

• 

Support  of  individual  artists  through  corporate 
collection  program 

• 

In  depth  weekly  reporting  of  local  arts  and 
events 


’Hie  ^tate Joumal-I^gistef 

ILLINOIS'  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPER 

One  Copley  Plaza,  Springfield,  III.  62705 


Raprasanted  Nationally  by 
Branham  Nawapapar  Salaa 


“The  Lincoln  Tree, "  by  Mary  Rose  Carroll,  commissioned 
1982.  Displayed  at  The  State  Journal-Register. 
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By  Doug  Borgstedt 


FEBRUARY 

20- 22 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention,  Mobile. 

21- 23— Great  Lakes/Midstates  Newspaper  Conference,  Inc.,  Hyatt  Regency 

O'Hare,  Rosemont,  III. 

26-27— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Sales 
Conference,  Parker  House,  Boston. 

26-3/1— New  Erigland  Collegiate  Newspaper  Association,  Layfayette  Hotel, 
Boston. 

28- 3/4 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Royal  Plaza  Hotel,  Orlando,  Fla. 

MARCH 

4- 7 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Governmental  Affairs  Conference, 

Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

13-15 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  and  Telephone  Sales  Man¬ 
agers,  Annual  Convention,  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

15-17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Production  Confer¬ 
ence,  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

18- 20— Newspaper  in  Education  Conference,  Westin  Hotel,  Chicago. 

19- 20 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Meeting  &  Winter 

Convention,  Westin  Hotel,  Boston. 

19-21— Independent  Free  Papers  of  America,  Spring  Conference,  Airport 
Marriott,  St.  Louis. 

21-24 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Radisson, 
Indianapolis. 

21- 24— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Asssociation,  Annual  Meeting,  San  Antonio. 

23- 26 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Midyear  Meeting,  Four  Seasons 

Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

25- 27 — America  East  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge  and  Convention  Center, 

Hershey,  Pa. 

26- 29 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Red  Lion  Inn,  Omaha. 

29- 31— SNPA  Key  Executives  Conference,  The  Harbour  Island  Hotel, 

Tampa. 

APRIL 

5- 8 — Newspaper  Research  Council,  General  Conference,  Opryland 

Hotel,  Nashville. 

7-10 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

10-11 — Louisiana  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  New  Orleans. 

13- 14 — Canadian  Press,  Westin  Hotel,  Toronto. 

14- 16 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Westin  Hotel, 

Toronto. 

17-19— Midwest  Graphics  '87,  Sponsored  by  Printing  Views  Magazine, 
Convention  Hall,  Indianapolis. 

SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 

FEBRUARY 

22- 25— NCAMA,  Managing  the  Classified  Department,  Marriott  Hotel, 

Worcester,  Mass. 

24 — NENA,  Covering  Religious  News,  Seminar,  Howard  Johnson's  57 
Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

MARCH 

1-4 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Workshop,  Houston. 
1-4— SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Economic  Development  in  the  Rural 
South,  Natchez  Eola  Hotel,  Natchez,  Miss. 

15- 20 — The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Writing  Center:  Copy  Edi¬ 

tors,  St.  Petersburg. 

24- 25— NENA,  Display  Advertising  Sales  Training  Course,  Howard  John¬ 

son's  57  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

29- 4/3 — The  Penney-MIssouri  Newspaper  Workshop,  University  of  Missouri- 

Columbia,  Columbia,  Mo. 

30- 4/3 — The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Ethics  Center;  Applied  Ethics 

for  Reporters,  St.  Petersburg. 

APRIL 

3-5 — Mid-America  Press  Institute,  Better  Writing  Seminar,  Clarion  Hotel, 
Downtown,  St.  Louis. 

12-15 — SNPA  Foundation,  Improving  Newspaper  Writing,  Seminar,  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University,  Richmond,  Va. 
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About  Awards 


Heyward  Broun  winners.  A  five-member  team  from  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  has  been  named  the  winner  of  the 
1986  Heyward  Broun  Award  for  their  special  report  on  the 
city’s  hungry  and  homeless.  The  AFL-CIO  presents  the 
Broun  Award  in  honor  of  the  founder  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild. 

The  five  team  members  are  reporters  David  Tarrant, 
Melinda  Henneberger,  Leslie  Pound  and  Dan  Barreiro  and 
photographer  David  Leeson. 

Whitney  honors  MacArthur. Whitney  Communications 
has  announced  that  Ronald  MacArthur,  managing  editor 
of  the  Seaford  (Del.)  Leader  is  the  winner  of  the  1987  John 
Hay  Whitney  Journalism  Award,  which  is  given  to  jour¬ 
nalists  and  editors  working  for  Whitney  publications.  The 
award  provides  for  a  10-month  stint  as  a  copy  editor  on  the 
staff  of  the  International  Herald  Tribune  in  Paris. 

FIEJ  Golden  Pen  winner.  Juan  Pablo  Cardena,  editor  of 
the  Chilean  magazine  Analisis,  has  been  awarded  the  1987 
Golden  Pen  of  Freedom  Award  by  the  International  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ).  The  award  is  in 
honor  of  Gardena’s  “devotion  to  democracy  and  press 
freedom”  in  the  face  of  “numerous  attempts”  by  the 
Pinochet  government  to  silence  the  magazine. 

Eclipse  winner.  Miami  Herald  sports  columnist  Edwin 
Pope  was  named  a  winner  of  the  1986  Eclipse  Award  for 
outstanding  coverage  of  thoroughbred  racing  by  the  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Racing  Association.  This  is  Pope’s  third  Eclipse 
Award. 

Big  Brother.  New  York  Daily  News  columnist  Jimmy 
Breslin,  a  1986  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  was  given  the  jour¬ 
nalism  award  at  the  Jan.  20  “Sidewalks  of  New  York” 
benefit  of  Big  Brothers  Inc.  of  New  York  City. 
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Steve  Benson 

A  driving  force  in  editoriai  cartooning 


With  so  many  editorial  cartoonists  available 
in  syndication  today,  it’s  easy  to  get  lost  in 
all  the  traffic.  But  Steve  Benson  is  one 
cartoonist  who  stands  out  from  the  rest. 
Benson’s  incisive  drawings  add  more  to 
your  pages  than  just  humorous  cartoons  — 
his  work  brings  visual  commentary  and 
captures  reader  attention. 

Winner  of  the  National  Headliner  Award 
in  1984,  Benson’s  cartoons  appear  in  more 
than  140  newspapers  and  are  reprinted 
often  in  Time,  Newsweek  and  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  Since  joining  the  Arizona 
Republic  in  1980,  he  has  won  the  Arizona 
Press  Club  Award  four  times. 

Put  one  of  the  most  highly  regarded 
editorial  cartoonists  in  the  country  to  work 


for  your  newspaper.  He’ll  drive  the  issues 
home. 

For  rates  and  additional  information,  call 
John  Matthews  at  1-800-322-3068  today. 

STEVE  BENSON  —  just  one  more 
example  of  how  at  TMS  we’re  committed 
to  bringing  you  “A  Tradition  of  Creativity.” 

A  Tradition  of  Creativity 


Tribune  Media  Services 

64  East  Concord  Street 
Orlando,  Florida  32801 
(305)  422-8181 


E&P  Classified 


Ifs  Your 

People-To-People 
Meeting  Place 


Find  your  editor,  advertising  manager,  art¬ 
ist,  sales  representative,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  public  relations  or  production  person 
with  an  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  We 
reach  the  working  journalists  you  want  to 
reach,  every  week... 11 3,000  strong. 

Rates  and  order  form  in  Classified  section. 
All  mail  and  calls  go  to; 

Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19‘^  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


When  you  need  Classified, 
we’re  here — every  week! 


N.Y.  lawyers’  group  alters  stand 
on  courtroom  camera  law 

The  House  of  Delegates  of  the  New  York  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  voted  43  to  34  on  Jan.  30  to  adopt  a  resolution  calling 
for  the  “audiovisual  coverage  of  criminal  and  civil  trials  on 
a  controlled  experimental  basis.” 

The  resolution  would  give  trial  judges  broad  powers  of 
discretion  to  decide  if  audiovisual  coverage  should  be 
allowed,  but  consent  of  the  parties  to  the  trial  would  not  be 
required. 

The  new  resolution  supersedes  a  1980  measure  passed 
by  the  NYBA  which  said  audiovisual  coverage  should  be 
allowed  experimentally  providing  the  both  sides  in  the  trial 
consented  to  it. 

New  York  State  does  not  allow  audiovisual  coverage  of 
trials.  However,  a  measure  permitting  such  coverage  on 
an  experimental  basis  passed  the  Assembly  last  year  and 
failed  in  the  Senate  by  one  vote.  The  measure  is  expected 
to  be  introduced  again  this  year. 

The  proposed  legislation  did  not  require  consent  of  the 
parties  for  audiovisual  equipment  to  be  allowed,  but  left  it 
up  to  the  judge  to  decide. 

Union  ends  protest  against 
Murdoch’s  London  newspapers 

Members  of  Society  of  Graphic  and  Allied 
Trades,  Britain’s  largest  printers  union,  voted  to  end  their 
yearlong  protest  of  Rupert  Murdoch’s  decision  to  move 
his  London  newspaper  operations  from  Fleet  Street  to  a 
high-technology  plant  in  Wapping. 

Murdoch  moved  the  printing  operations  for  his  London 
subsidiary.  News  International,  virtually  overnight  in 
January  1986,  after  secretly  installing  computerized  equip¬ 
ment  in  his  new  plant  which  greatly  reduced  his  manning 
requirements. 

When  Murdoch’s  severance  offer  was  rejected  by  the 
unions,  he  dismissed  about  5,500  of  them  and  reached  an 
agreement  for  members  of  the  electricians  union  to  oper¬ 
ate  his  presses. 

“The  dispute  is  over,”  said  union  general  secretary 
Brenda  Dean.  “It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  so-called  democracy 
that  workers  can  be  sacked  and  treated  the  way  our 
members  were  at  News  International.” 

Murdoch  termed  the  strike  “sad  and  unnecessary.  It  is 
in  everybody’s  interest  that  it  end  now.” 

Scripps  Howard  sells 
Canton  (Ohio)  Free  Press 

Scripps  Howard  has  sold  its  Canton  (Ohio)  Free  Press, 
a  twice-weekly  newspaper  with  a  Wednesday  circulation 
of  90,000  and  a  Sunday  circulation  of  120,000,  to  the 
Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator. 

In  addition  to  the  Free  Press,  the  sale  includes  the 
Youngstown  unit  of  Consumer  Communication  Services, 
which  markets  a  plastic  bag  delivery  service.  CCS  in 
Canton  is  already  a  part  of  the  Free  Press  operation. 

Steve  Lake  will  remain  publisher  of  the  Canton  Free 
Press  and  George  Othites  will  continue  as  general  manager 
of  CCS,  Youngstown. 

Vindicator  Printing  Company,  parent  of  the  Youngs¬ 
town  Vindicator,  is  owned  by  the  Brown  family.  Betty 
Brown  Jagnow  is  publisher  of  the  Vindicator  and  Mark 
Brown  is  business  manager. 
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Bantam  Books  has  become  one  of  the  world’s  largest  and  most  successful 
book  publishers  with  innovations  like  the  “instant  book”  and  blockbusters  like 
lacocca:  An  Autobiography,  the  best-selling  non-fiction  hardcover  in  history. 
Alberto  Vitale,  Bantam’s  president,  chief  executive  and  chief  operating  officer, 
says:  “Bantam,  like  Digital,  believes  customer  service  is  the  backbone  of  its  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  Digital  computer  network  handles  on-line  order  processing,  telemarket¬ 
ing,  inventory,  and  all  financial  services.  The  network  ties  these  functions  together, 
so  we  get  very  fast  turnaround!’ 

This  enables  Bantam  to  ship  over  10  million  books  a  month  all  over  the 


‘A  computer  network  so 
powerful,  it  can  help 
Bantam  compress  a 
one-year  publishing  cycle 
into  three  days!’ 


world.  It  also  creates  opportunities,  as  Vitale  explains:  “We  are  one  of  the  few 
publishers  who  can  put  out  an  instant  book.  When  the  U.S.  Olympic  hockey 
team  beat  the  Russians  on  a  Sunday  night,  we  had  Miracle  on  Ice  in  bookstores 
that  Thursday  morning!’ 

Digital’s  whole  idea  of  making  computer  systems  that  network  together  has 
always  been  to  give  organizations  like  Bantam  a  competitive  advantage.  To  get 
your  own  competitive  advantage  now,  write  to:  Digital  H H H H H H H 

Equipment  Corporation,  200  Baker  Avenue,  West  Concord, 

Massachusetts  01742.  Or  phone  your  local  sales  office.  LJUuUUUU 


©  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  1987  Th**  Digital  logo  is  a  trademark  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
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Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publlahar  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Right  of  reply 

A  proposal  for  a  legal  “right  of  reply”  has  been  discussed  in  journa¬ 
listic  circles  for  many  years.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  debate  at  many 
international  gatherings,  including  UNESCO  where  it  is  a  pillar  of 
the  New  World  Information  Order.  It  is  being  revived  at  this  time 
(page  43  this  issue)  by  a  prominent  journalism  school  professor  who, 
after  studying  laws  of  this  sort  in  France,  Japan  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  suggests  it  is  time  for  such  a  law  in  the  U.S.  Prof.  Franklyn  S. 
Haiman’s  monograph  —  “Citizen  Access  to  the  Media:  A  Cross- 
Cultural  Analysis  of  Four  Democratic  Societies”  —  may  not  spark 
further  debate. 

Many,  if  not  most,  newspapers,  offer  an  informal  “right  of  reply”  to 
their  readers.  They  welcome  corrective  material,  when  it  is  shown 
there  has  been  an  error  of  fact  in  a  news  story,  as  well  as  views 
contrary  to  those  expressed  by  the  paper’s  editorial  page.  At  least  30 
newspapers  have  an  ombudsman  on  their  staffs  to  see  that  the 
public’s  interest  in  this  area,  as  well  as  others,  is  represented.  News¬ 
papers  which  police  their  columns  in  these  ways  are  demonstrating  to 
their  readers  their  intense  desire  to  be  as  accurate  and  fair  in  report¬ 
ing  the  news  as  possible. 

The  suggestion  that  a  “right  of  reply”  should  be  set  in  legal  con¬ 
crete  as  a  compulsory  requirement  of  publication  has  never  set  well 
with  editors  in  this  country,  and  we  don’t  believe  it  ever  will.  As  Prof. 
Haiman  points  out,  Florida  passed  a  right  to  reply  law  several  years 
ago  which  was  found  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  We  can’t  see  what  makes  it  constitutional  now  and  not 
then. 

Members  of  the  International  Press  Institute  at  their  35th  General 
Assembly  in  Vienna  last  May  debated  the  subject.  It  was  revealed 
that  various  forms  of  this  law  also  exist  in  Spain,  Finland  and  Ger¬ 
many  (not  in  the  West  German  laws  but  in  those  of  the  11  provinces). 
In  the  last  two  cases  reply  is  restricted  to  facts,  not  opinions.  In  Spain 
there  is  a  determination  to  eliminate  this  vestige  of  the  Franco 
regime. 

The  comment  that  made  the  most  sense  at  the  conference,  and 
seemed  to  reflect  the  attitude  of  most  of  the  delegates,  came  from 
Tom  Winship,  president  of  the  Center  for  Foreign  Journalists  and 
former  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe,.  He  didn’t  think  editors  should 
turn  over  their  responsibility  to  anyone  else: 

“Let’s  face  up  to  our  responsibilities  as  editors.  Be  fair.  Get  both 
sides.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  admit  a  mistake.  Let’s  bend  over  backwards 
to  provide  what  I’ll  call  ‘opportunities  for  replies,’  but  let’s  guard 
closely  and  jealously  what  matters  most:  Our  integrity  as  journalists. 
And  the  integrity  of  our  newspapers.” 

We  think  Winship  also  spoke  for  the  vast  majority  of  U.S.  editors 
who  weren’t  there. 

The  new  press  spokesman 

Marlin  Fitzwater  got  off  on  the  right  foot  and  endeared  himself  to 
all  newspeople  when  he  said  government  officials,  particularly 
spokesmen,  “should  tell  the  truth  in  all  cases.” 
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WITH  THE  OMBUDSMAN - 


Publishing  grisly  photos  —  a  difficult  dilemma  for  editors 


By  Art  Fredrickson 

Among  the  numerous  difficult  deci¬ 
sions  newspaper  editors  face  almost 
daily  are  ones  involving  publication  of 
photographs  that  are  in  and  of  them¬ 
selves  newsworthy,  but  at  the  same 
time  so  grim  that  impact  on  the  reader 
becomes  the  pivotal  point  in  judging 
their  value. 

Such  was  the  case  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  R.  Budd  Dwyer,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  state  treasurer  who  killed 
himself  in  full  view  of  reporters  and 
photographers  and  as  cameras 
recorded  the  event. 

All  the  elements  of  the  quintessen¬ 
tial  news  story  were  present.  Here 
was  a  high-ranking  state  official  fac¬ 
ing  Jail  for  fraud  who  had  called  a 
press  conference  to  make  a  statement 
about  his  situation.  There  was  high 
drama  in  what  followed.  There  were 
two  dozen  witnesses.  The  act  was 
indelibly  recorded  on  film  and  video¬ 
tape.  The  public  nature  of  the  act 
precluded  any  concerns  about  inva¬ 
sion  of  privacy. 

How  often  does  a  person  take  his 
own  life  in  such  a  public  manner? 
People  jump  off  bridges  and  buildings 
and  throw  themselves  in  front  of 
public  conveyances.  If  there  are 
members  of  the  media  on  hand  to 
record  the  event,  it  is  usually  happen¬ 
stance.  Other  people  end  their  own 
lives  in  the  privacy  of  their  home  or 
garage  or  some  other  environment 
considered  personal  and  private.  The 
matter  of  locale  governs  news  cover¬ 
age;  usually  there  is  none  when  sui¬ 
cides  occur  in  private  circumstances 
that  could  alter  that  decision. 

The  tragedy  in  Harrisburg  pre¬ 
sented  a  no-holds-barred  case,  and 
dumped  responsibility  for  coverage 
squarely  in  the  laps  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  and  television  news  directors. 
Predictably,  there  were  differences  of 
opinion. 

The  Associated  Press  transmitted  a 
series  of  photographs  of  the  suicide  to 
member  newspapers  and  sent  adviso¬ 
ries  on  its  news  wires  alerting  editors 
about  their  graphic  nature.  These 
included  pictures  of  Dwyer  with  the 
gun  in  his  mouth,  one  shortly  after  he 
pulled  the  trigger,  and  a  photo  of  him 
lying  on  the  floor.  There  also  were 
photos  of  Dwyer  holding  the  gun 
before  he  put  it  in  his  mouth,  and  a  file 


(Fredrickson  is  reader  advocate  for  the 
Florida  Times-Union  and  Jacksonville 
Journal.) 


photo  of  him  taken  in  1984. 

After  discussions  at  two  meetings 
of  various  editors,  which  generated 
minimal  disagreement,  the  Florida 
Times-Union  used  the  photo  of 
Dwyer  holding  the  gun  in  his  hand. 
There  was  never  a  question  about  not 
using  the  photo  taken  after  the  trigger 
was  pulled,  executive  editor  Fred 
Hartmann  said  of  the  discussion  by 
the  assistant  managing  editors.  These 
discussions  were  typical  of  the  ones 
held  daily  on  such  issues  as  this  — 
and  many  lesser  ones  —  involved  in 
publishing  the  day’s  newspaper. 
Single-headed  decisions  are  rare 
these  days. 


There  are  almost 
always  differences  and 
there  are  no  clear 
answers.  There  never 
will  be. 


Other  newspapers  in  Florida  han¬ 
dled  the  matter  in  different  ways 
ranging  from  the  photo  used  in  the 
Times-Union  to  the  entire  sequence 
of  pictures  that  ran  in  the  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune.  Most  editors  cited  concern  for 


readers  in  not  publishing  photos 
whose  primary  qualification  is 
“shock  value.” 

Why  this  concern?  It  has  been  a 
developing  one  over  the  past  several 
years.  Professional  publications 
dealing  with  newspapers  have  carried 
innumerable  stories  on  the  judgments 
used  in  selecting  photos  for  publica¬ 
tion.  While  the  jury  is  still  out  in  some 
cases,  the  growing  sentiment  is  to 
avoid  photos  whose  only  redeeming 
feature  is  gratuitous  shock  value  and 
which  may  serve  only  to  exacerbate  a 
situation  for  the  parties  involved. 

At  this  point,  the  horns  of  the  edi- 
tor’s  dilemma  become  more 
apparent  —  and  sharper.  There  are 
few  distinct  lines  that  can  be  drawn 
between  certain  sets  of  circum¬ 
stances.  Will  a  photo  of  a  grisly  auto 
accident  or  the  drowning  of  a  child 
really  help  prevent  such  occurrences 
in  the  future?  Some  say  yes,  some  say 
maybe,  some  say  no.  At  what  point 
does  a  private  act  become  public?  Or 
vice  versa?  What  are  the  limits  of  the 
average  reader's  appetite  for  the  grue¬ 
some?  Is  there  really  an  average 
reader? 

The  workable  answers  to  such 
questions  can  only  be  found  on  a  case- 
(Continued  on  page  59) 


Can  you  afford  to  ignore 
the  love  affair  20  million  readers 
have  with  Leo  Buscaglia.^ 


This  best-selling  author  and 
columnist  reafBrms  the  basic 
values  your  readers  believe  in. 

His  weekly  column  LIVING  & 
LOVING  will  attract  the  new 
readers  you’ve  been  seeking. 

For  more  information  and  a  free 
month’s  trial,  call  Dan  Barber  at 
800-972-3550  or  (212)  645-3000. 
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A  reading  test. 


runs  between  35-50  percent. 

We  cannot  let  almost  a  third  of  America’s  youth 
continue  to  drift  toward  hopelessness. 

That’s  why  the  National  Education  Association 
has  initiated  a  major  new  effort  to  rescue  young  people 
from  dropping  out.  The  NEA  has  established  a  $1.7 
million  fund,  a  war  chest  against  dropouts  and  illiter¬ 
acy,  called  Operation  Rescue.  And  we’re  asking  other 
concerned  groups —both  inside  and  outside  education 
—  to  match  us,  dollar  for  dollar  in  our  fight  against 
academic  failure. 

Our  goal  with  Operation  Rescue:  to  cut  the 
dropout  rate  in  half  by  1990,  a  significant  step  to  stem 
the  tide  of  illiteracy. 

a  Our  goal  as  an  Asociation:  we  stand  for 

excellence  in  every  classroom,  for  every  child. 
That  has  never  wavered  in 


A  maze  of  garbled  letters.  That’s  just  what  27 
million  Americans  see  wdien  they  look  at  a  page  of  print. 
They  couldn’t  distinguish  this  page  from  any  other. 

These  Americans  are  functionally  illiterate  — 
on  a  one-way  ticket  to  American  poverty. 

Illiteracy  breeds  frustration,  anguish  and  crime. 
Its  costs  are  enormous.  Welfare  checks,  lost  taxes,  poor 
workmanship  and  remedial  education  amount  to 
more  than  $200  billion  a  year. 

Federal  funds  to  fight  illiteracy  are  sparse,  and  the 
administration  wants  them  cut  even  further.  Yet  each 
year  the  number  of  functional  adult  illiterates  grows 
by  another  2.3  million  persons. 

Ts  fight  adult  illiteracy,  we  need  to  stop  the  rising 
rate  of  teenage  dropouts.  About  30  percent  of  ^ 

America’s  teenagers 


aren  t  graduating  iron 
high  school.  In  large  cities  the  dropout  rate 


128  years, 
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Chain  chairman  critical  of  other  chains 

Jim  Ottaway  Jr.  says  quality  of  some  chain-owned  newspapers  is 
slipping  because  of  chains’  blind  pursuit  of  high  profit  margins 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

American  newspapers  are  slipping 
in  quality  because  of  burgeoning 
chain  ownership  and  the  high  prices 
papers  are  fetching,  the  chairman  of  a 
major  newspaper  chain  says. 

In  a  speech  (Feb.  6)  to  journalists 
and  journalism  educators  in  Racine, 
Wis.,  Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc. 
chairman  Jim  Ottaway  Jr.  argued 
forcefully  that  too  often  this  concen¬ 
tration  of  ownership  —  and  a  blind 
pursuit  of  high  profit  margins  —  has 
hurt  the  quality  of  newspapers. 

“There  are  some  trends  in  the  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  of  newspapers  today 
which  I  think  reduce  the  quality,  slow 
the  growth  and  threaten  the  future  of 
too  many  newspapers,”  Ottaway  said 
at  the  Johnson  Foundation  seminar. 

Chief  among  the  trends  hurting 
quality,  he  said,  has  been  the  high 
multiples  of  revenue  paid  for  newspa¬ 
per  properties.  As  these  multiples 
grow  higher,  he  argued,  chains  neces¬ 
sarily  cut  corners. 

“You  can  (pay)  two  or  three  times 
the  gross  revenues  of  a  healthy  news¬ 
paper  in  a  healthy  market  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  a  good  one.  But  some 
groups  are  paying  five,  six  and  seven 
times  revenues,  and  that  usually 
forces  cost-cutting  that  kills  editorial 
quality,”  he  said. 

The  speech  was  unusual  not  only 
because  critical  discussions  of  the 
concentration  of  newspaper  owner¬ 
ship  have  been  relatively  rare  in 
industry  circles  —  but  also  because  it 
was  made  by  the  chairman  of  a  chain 
that  publishes  22  dailies  and  1 1  week¬ 
lies. 

Campbell  Hall,  N.Y. -based  Otta¬ 
way  is  itself  a  subsidiary  of  the  media 
giant,  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc. 

“As  chairman  of  a  newspaper 
group,  I  am  not  without  sin,  and 
should  not  throw  stones,”  Ottaway 
said.  “But  too  often,  I  think,  we  sus¬ 
pend  critical  judgment  of  ourselves 


Jim  Ottaway  Jr. 


and  our  peers.” 

Ottaway  urged  industry  leaders  and 
journalism  educators  to  criticize  by 
name  chains  which  have  hurt  the 
newspapers  they  have  bought. 

And  Ottaway  took  his  own  advice 
in  the  speech. 


“I  may  be  accused  of  self-serving 
bias,  but,  in  my  opinion,  some  of  the 
highest  profit-margin,  lowest-quality 
newspapers  in  America  today  are 
published  by  two  of  the  largest  news¬ 
paper  groups  —  semi-private  Thom¬ 
son  Newspapers  of  North  America 
with  99  dailies  and  the  private  Donrey 
Media  group  with  57  dailies,”  he  said. 

“This  suggests  to  me  that  it  is 
materialistic  management  philoso¬ 
phy,  not  public  stockholder  pressure. 


that  pushes  the  men  who  manage 
these  groups  to  run  their  newspapers 
for  maximum  short-term  profit,” 
Ottaway  added. 

Ottaway  was  at  pains  to  emphasize 
that  he  had  heard  “encouraging  word 
from  Rick  Spratling,  Wisconsin  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau  chief,  who  said  he 
thought  Thomson  was  doing  a  better 
editorial  job  with  some  of  its  papers  in 
Wisconsin.” 

Thomson  executive  vice  president 
Brian  W.  Slaight  did  not  return  an 
E&P  phone  message  for  comment. 

Donrey  Media  Group  executive 
Fred  Smith  said,  “I  don't  think  it 
deserves  any  comment.” 

Ottaway  emphasized  repeatedly 
that  chain  ownership  has  also 
improved  some  newspapers.  He  cited 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  as  one 
example  of  a  chain  that  produces 
“newspapers  of  journalistic  excel¬ 
lence.” 

Ottaway  also  argued  that  “quality 
does  pay,”  and  he  cited  the  success  of 
the  family-owned  Manchester 
(Conn.)  Journal  Inquirer. 

“A  heroic  woman  named  Betty 


Ellis  .  .  .  turned  her  weekly  news¬ 
papers  into  a  competing  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  surpassed  the  established 
local  newspaper  (the  Manchester 
Herald),  which  was  run  downhill  by 
Duane  Hagadone  and  the  Scripps 
League  Newspapers,  whose  first  con¬ 
cerns  were  to  throw  out  the  unions, 
cut  the  staff,  news  hole  and  local  news 
coverage,  and  raise  their  profits,” 
Ottaway  said. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 


“The  invasion  of  investment  bankers  into  the  buying 
and  selling  of  American  newspapers  has  led  to  too 
much  talk  about  ‘realizing  asset  values’  or  ‘building 
asset  values.’  We  ought  to  be  publishing  news¬ 
papers  —  not  running  banks,”  Ottaway  said. 


Hamill  quits  Mexican  daiiy  in  dispute  with  pubiisher 


After  less  than  three  months  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  Mexico  City’s  only  English-lan¬ 
guage  daily,  the  Mexico  City  News, 
New  York  journalist  Pete  Hamill  has 
quit. 

According  to  published  reports, 
Hamill,  who  was  not  available  for 
comment,  quit  Feb.  5  after  a  dispute 
with  publisher  Romulo  O’Farrill  Jr. 
over  editorial  policy. 

Thirteen  reporters,  many  of  whom 
joined  the  paper  after  Hamill  became 
editor,  also  quit. 


In  a  brief  statement,  the  opposition 
paper  La  Journada  said  that  the 
reporters  accused  O’Farrill  of  trying 
“to  distort  our  coverage  of  a  current 
event.’’ 

According  to  reports,  O’Farrill 
objected  to  the  front-page  coverage 
Hamill  had  been  giving  to  a  politically 
volatile  student  strike  at  the  city’s 
National  Autonomous  University. 

O’Farrill  issued  a  statement  that 
merely  said  Hamill  had  been  hired  on 


a  three-month  trial  basis. 

Hamill,  former  New  York  Post, 
New  York  Daily  News  and  Newsday 
reporter  and  columnist,  was  most 
recently  a  columnist  at  the  Village 
Voice  before  accepting  the  offer  from 
Mexico  City  News  managing  editor 
Roger  Toll  {E&P,  Jan.  31). 

Hamill  made  a  number  of  changes 
at  the  Mexican  paper  during  his 
tenure  there,  including  a  new  layout 
and  the  addition  of  a  wide  variety  of 
syndicated  columnists. 


Wall  Street  Journal  reporter  released  by  Iranian  government 


Gerald  Seib,  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  reporter  who  had  been  detained  in 
Iran  on  charges  of  being  a  spy  {E&P, 
Feb.  7),  was  released  on  his  3 1  st  birth¬ 
day,  six  days  after  he  had  been  seized. 

“I  am  still  not  sure  why  I  was 
detained  or  how  I  was  released,”  he 
said  after  arriving  in  Zurich.  “All  I 
know  is  any  suggestion  I  was  involved 
in  any  kind  of  espionage  is  completely 
false.  I  am  a  journalist,  that’s  all.  1 
was  simply  doing  my  job.” 


He  was  met  at  the  airport  by  his 
wife,  Barbara  Rosewicz,  who  is  also  a 


“I  am  a  journalist, 
that’s  all.  I  was  simply 
doing  my  job.” 


Wall  Street  Journal  reporter. 

Seib,  who  is  based  in  Cairo,  report¬ 


edly  went  to  Iran  at  the  invitation  of 
officials  in  Teheran  in  order  to  visit 
war  fronts,  but  was  subsequently 
detained  and  accused  of  being  a  Zion¬ 
ist  spy  who  traveled  under  a  false 
passport. 

Although  Seib  refused  to  respond 
to  questions  after  reading  his  pre¬ 
pared  remarks,  he  did  say  that  he  was 
“just  fine”  and  that  he  “came  to  no 
physical  harm  in  Iran.” 


Ex-N.Y.  Daily  News  ad  exec  joins  Singleton’s  North  Jersey  papers 


Anthony  J.  Calianese,  former 
senior  vice  president  of  advertising 
and  marketing  at  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  has  been  named  president  of 
North  Jersey  Newspapers  Inc.  and 
publisher  of  two  newspapers  within 
that  group,  the  News  of  Paterson,  and 
the  Herald-News  of  Passaic,  both  in 
New  Jersey. 

Calianese  noted  that  this  is  a  “great 
opportunity”  and  “something  I  had 
to  do  at  this  point  in  my  career.” 

The  24-year  Daily  News  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing  veteran  declined 
comment  on  why  he  left  that  paper 
last  month,  saying  only  that  “it  was 
just  time  for  a  change.” 

In  addition,  when  asked  whether  he 
was  first  offered  the  position  with 
North  Jersey  Newspapers  or  whether 
the  offer  came  after  he  left  the  Daily 
News,  Calianese  replied  only  that 


they  were  “almost  simultaneous.” 

North  Jersey  Newspapers  is  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Garden  State  Newspapers,  co¬ 
owned  by  William  Dean  Singleton. 
Besides  the  two  newspapers  to  which 
Calianese  was  appointed  publisher. 
North  Jersey  Newspapers  includes 
the  Dispatch  of  Union  City,  the  North 
Jersey  Advance  of  Roxbury  and  the 
Daily  Journal  of  Elizabeth. 

Jack  Dunleavy,  assistant  to  Daily 
News  publisher  James  Hoge,  said  the 
paper  is  still  looking  into  candidates 
to  fill  Calianese’s  position,  as  well  as 
that  of  Ray  Cyrgalis,  who  resigned  as 
retail  advertising  manager  shortly 
after  Calianese  left. 

Dunleavy  noted  that  “the  fact  that 
the  two  left  at  the  same  time  was  a 
coincidence.” 

Commenting  on  Calianese,  Dun¬ 


leavy  said  that  “Tony  Calianese  was  a 
very  valued  executive  at  the  Daily 
News  for  24  years”  and  that  he  “con¬ 
tributed  greatly”  to  the  organization, 
but  decided  to  pursue  other  interests. 
“We  wish  him  well,”  Dunleavy  said. 

Calianese  was  instrumental  in 
introducing  a  reduction  in  the  rate 
differential  between  national  and 
retail  advertising  at  the  paper. 
Through  contacts  with  the  Young  & 
Rubicam  ad  agency,  discussions 
between  newspapers  and  packaged 
goods  advertisers  were  opened  up 
regarding  discounts  for  national  ads 
on  a  frequency  basis. 

Although  his  new  position  does  not 
include  advertising  or  marketing  in 
the  title,  Calianese  said  he  “will  never 
get  out  of  advertising.  We  have  our 
marketing  job  to  do  here.” 


Publisher  sues  city  for  $1  million  over  alleged  ad  boycott 


Tom  Metzger,  feisty  editor, 
publisher  and  reporter  of  a  weekly 


attempted  ad  boycott. 

The  federal  court  suit  seeks  dam- 


newspaper  in  Placerville,  Calif.,  has  ages  of  “at  least  $l  million,”  accord- 
filed  another  suit  against  the  city  and  ing  to  his  Sacramento  attorney,  Peter 
former  police  officials,  charging  they  Blackman,  who  said  the  defendants’ 
violated  his  civil  rights  in  an  action  had  a  “chilling  effect  on  free 


speech.” 

Metzger,  owner  of  the  Reporter, 
first  collided  with  the  city  in  1984, 
when  he  filed  a  Superior  Court  libel 
suit  against  the  city  and  some  officials 
{Continued  on  page  62) 
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Covering  the  civil  rights  demonstrations 

Local  twice-weekly  Georgia  paper  has  been  hard-pressed  to  publish 
while  trying  to  accommodate  the  outside  media  who’ve  flocked  to  the  area 


By  Garry  Boulard 

In  the  midst  of  what  has  been  called 
the  biggest  civil  rights  demonstration 
of  the  1980s  in  the  South,  complete 
with  media  attention  from  across  the 
world  and  the  arrival  of  hundreds  of 
print  and  broadcast  reporters  in  Gum¬ 
ming,  Ga.,  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Forsyth  County  News  has  been  hard- 
pressed  to  put  out  their  twice-weekly 
newspaper. 

“We  devoted  as  much  space  and 
time  to  the  event  as  we  could,”  said 
Norman  Baggs,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  5,500-circulation  publication, 
“but  it  meant  putting  on  the  back 
burner  every  other  news  story  and 
project  we  had.  I  don’t  think  we’ll 
ever  catch  up  now.” 

Gumming  made  news  in  January 
when  civil  rights  marchers  on  the 
third  weekend  of  the  month  gathered 
to  demonstrate  against  Forsyth’s 
long-standing  reputation  as  a 
“whites-only”  county.  The  marchers 
were  met  with  angry  taunts,  threats, 
and  rocks  from  extreme-right  orga¬ 
nizers,  members  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  and  various  white  citizen 
groups  who  claimed  they  wanted  to 
keep  the  county  white  and  yelled, 
“Niggers  go  home.” 

The  incident  resulted  in  the  out¬ 
raged  promise  on  the  part  of  the 
marchers  to  return  the  following 
weekend,  and  a  national  outpouring 
of  support  from  major  political  lead¬ 
ers  and  rights  organizers  who  also 
promised  their  participation  in  a  sec¬ 
ond  march  to  demonstrate  solidarity. 

It  also  prompted  the  attention  of 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast  who 
sent  their  reporters  to  Gumming  to 
cover  the  second  march.  In  a  matter 
of  hours,  the  Forsyth  Gounty  News 
found  itself  competing  in  its  own  back 
yard  with  such  publications  as  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Washington 
Post,  Time  magazine,  Newsday,  Peo¬ 
ple  magazine,  the  Orlando  Sentinel, 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  and  Journal. 

“We  had  two  tasks  before  us,”  said 
Baggs,  who  assigned  his  four  report¬ 
ers,  one  editor,  one  photographer. 


(Boulard  submitted  this  article  on  a 
free-lance  basis.) 


and  secretarial  staff  to  devote  their 
time  to  the  coverage  of  the  march. 
“We  wanted  to  provide  our  readers 
with  the  best  information  and  analy¬ 
sis,  but  also  help  all  of  those  reporters 
from  everywhere  else  who  came  to  us 
for  information  and  assistance.” 

From  the  start,  Baggs  said  he  real¬ 
ized  his  paper’s  purpose  was  greatly 
different  from  that  of  the  out-of-town 
journalists.  “Their  whole  news  hook 
was  different  from  ours,”  Baggs  said. 
“They  came  here  looking  for  a  partic¬ 
ular  story  and  they  tended  to  find  the 
elements  to  make  that  story  exist. 
They  were  a  lot  less  likely  to  run  a 
story  with  the  average  man  in  the 
street  who  might  have  said,  ‘Look, 
I’m  against  this  racism,’  than  they 
were  to  find  that  one  redneck  in  a  beer 
store  who  said,  ‘Go  home  nigger.’  ” 


Galling  the  march,  which  drew 
more  than  15,000  participants  on  the 
second  weekend,  “the  single  biggest 
event  that  has  ever  happened  in  the 
history  of  this  county,”  Baggs  said 
the  stories  at  the  Forsyth  Gounty 
News  focused  more  on  how  the  peo¬ 
ple  there  would  live  with  the  results  of 
the  confrontation  rather  than  on  the 
more  dramatic,  sensational  incidents 
of  the  march  itself. 

“We  wrote  on  our  editorial  pages 
about  how  long  it  took  Selma  to  live 
down  their  reputation,”  said  Baggs  of 
the  Alabama  city  that  was  a  hotbed  of 
civil  rights  activity  in  the  mid-1960s. 
“We  talked  about  the  economic 
impact.  You  absolutely  have  to  stand 
up  and  say  that  this  racism  is  com¬ 
pletely  wrong  but,  as  the  main  paper 
in  this  area,  we  also  had  to  try  to  find  a 
reasonable  way  to  overturn  a  struc¬ 
ture  that  is  75  years  old.  We  tried  to 
play  the  part  of  the  moderate  who 
sees  both  sides  of  the  issue  but  wants 
only  what  is  best  for  the  community.” 

Baggs  said  that  during  the  two- 


week  confrontation  he  was  convinced 
that  the  Forsyth  Gounty  News  did  its 
journalistic  duty  because  “We  got 
calls  from  both  sides  who  said  we 
didn’t  report  their  positions  ade¬ 
quately.  If  both  sides  are  mad  at  you,  I 
guess  we  did  a  good  job.” 

The  marches  left  both  the  local 
community  and  the  visiting  journal¬ 
ists  in  a  state  of  tension.  According  to 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Georgia 
Bureau  of  Investigation  was  so  con¬ 
cerned  about  security  that  its  agents 
would  not  allow  Democratic  Senators 
Sam  Nunn  and  Wyche  Fowler  to 
cross  the  street  from  the  Gumming 
courthouse  to  speak  with  reporters. 

“Nor  would  the  agents  allow 
reporters  to  cross  into  the  courthouse 
square  where  speeches  were  to  be 
made,”  noted  the  paper. 


Baggs  said  a  large  empty  building  in 
the  center  of  Gumming,  complete 
with  coffee,  doughnuts  and  a  phone 
bank,  was  used  to  accommodate  the 
dozens  of  reporters  who  showed  up  to 
cover  the  story,  and  that  he  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Forsyth  Gounty 
News  tried  to  help  their  fellow  jour¬ 
nalists  by  providing  historical  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  county  and  introducing 
them  to  news  sources. 

“We  didn’t  have  any  complaints 
over  how  any  particular  reporter 
came  here  and  conducted  their  busi¬ 
ness,”  said  Baggs.  “The  only  thing 
that  bothers  me  now,  and  I  think  our 
paper  was  guilty  of  this  too,  is  that  we 
may  have  emphasized  the  extremes  in 
this  story  too  much,  and  not  talk 
about  those  in  the  middle  who  didn’t 
have  an  immediate  platform.” 

Although  Forsyth  Gounty  has  the 
historical  burden  of  being  one  of  the 
last  counties  anywhere  in  the  nation 
that  is  completely  white,  county  and 
civic  leaders  proudly  note  that  the 
(Continued  on  page  59) 


“We  had  two  tasks  before  us,”  said  Baggs  . . .  “We 
wanted  to  provide  our  readers  with  the  best 
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reporters  from  everywhere  else  who  came  to  us  for 
information  and  assistance.” 
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Super  Bowl  XXI,  welcome  to 

Mayor  Bradley  ‘sick  and  tired  iiin>iay-y'iljjli*l 
of  being  a  doormat  for  Rozelle  ’ 


Carson  gets 
noticed  by 
pouring  it  on 


Covering  the  Super  Bowl 


California  dailies  searched  for  ‘offbeat’  pre-game  stories; 
sports  editors  say  efforts  were  made  to  stay  away  from  the  hype 


me  needed 


By  MX.  Stein 

If  there  were  one  prevailing  goal  of 
Super  Bowl  XXI  coverage  by  Califor¬ 
nia  newspapers,  it  was  to  avoid  get¬ 
ting  caught  up  in  the  “hype.” 

Many  editors  deployed  scores  of 
reporters  and  photographers  with 
instructions  to  come  up  with  offbeat 
or  hard-hitting  stories  in  pre-game 
coverage. 

Los  Angeles  Times  sports  editor 
Bill  Dwyre  appeared  to  sum  up  the 
approach  of  his  peers  when  he 
explained: 

“We  have  to  give  readers  a  certain 
amount  of  soft  stuff  —  profiles,  fea¬ 
tures  and  notes  —  but  we’re  also 


using  this  week  to  produce  some  jour¬ 
nalism.  We’re  going  after  hot  issues 
like  drugs  and  the  NFL  labor  situa¬ 
tion.” 

The  efforts  of  the  Times  and  other 
papers  paid  off. 

The  Times,  which  had  about  20 
staffers  assigned  to  the  game,  13  of 
them  credentialed,  came  up  with  sto¬ 
ries  on  ticket  scalping,  sports  gam¬ 
bling  and  the  legacy  of  crippling  inju¬ 
ries  still  afflicting  former  pro  football 
stars. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner,  which  covered  the 
game  with  1 1  people,  also  went  after 
stories  the  National  Football  League 
isn’t  exactly  wild  about. 
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Because  the  game  was  in  Southern 
California  and  did  not  involve  the 
Forty-Niners,  both  the  Examiner  and 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  gave  it  rela¬ 
tively  short  staffing. 

Chronicle  sports  editor  Dan 
McGrath  recalled  that  when  the 
Forty-Niners  played  in  the  1985 
Super  Bowl,  in  nearby  Stanford  sta¬ 
dium,  14  writers  and  photographers 
covered  the  game.  This  year  he  sent 
six  staff  members,  augmented  by  one 
cityside  reporter. 

McGrath  described  the  champion¬ 
ship  game  as  “the  most  hyped-up 
sports  event  in  the  country.  It  feeds 
off  its  own  momentum.” 

There  was  even  more  hype  this 
year  because  of  the  heavy  concentra¬ 
tion  of  New  York  press,  the  editor 
added. 

In  his  search  for  profiles,  the 
Chronicle’s  Ira  Miller  spotlighted 
Giants  quarterback  Phil  Simms, 
stressing  his  lack  of  glamour  com¬ 
pared  with  his  flashy  rival,  John 
El  way  of  the  Broncos. 

John  Rawlings,  San  Jose  Mercury 
News  sports  editor,  said,  planning 
sessions  for  Super  Bowl  coverage 
concentrated  on  avoiding  “obvious, 
predictable  stories.” 

The  Knight-Ridder  paper  published 
a  36-page  tabloid  Super  Bowl  supple¬ 
ment  on  Jan.  23  as  a  guide  for  tv 
watchers. 

One  of  the  Orange  County  Regis¬ 
ter’s  main  concerns  was  how  the 
game  affected  the  economy  of  the 
area,  which  benefited  from  the  huge 
influx  of  both  teams,  fans,  the  NFL 


Padres  will  make  offers  to  Raines,  Homer 


Either  kicking  game  could  give  its  team  a  leg  up 


Parry  rips  Bond's  remarks  after  winning 


San  Diego  Union 


Orange  County  Register 


Columnist  Melvin  Durslag 
described  Los  Angeles  Mayor  Tom 
Bradley  as  being  “ticked  ofF’  at  what 
he  considered  an  NFL  attempt  to 
overlook  Los  Angeles  in  the  whole 
Super  Bowl  picture. 

The  mayor  and  Durslag  noted  that 
the  game  was  played  in  Pasadena,  the 
teams  were  encamped  in  Orange 
County,  and  the  press  “stabled  at 
Anaheim.” 

“He  [Bradley]  finds,  not  by  coinci¬ 
dence,  that  the  Los  Angeles  dateline 
is  expunged  from  the  picture,”  Dur¬ 
slag  wrote. 

Bradley  contended  that  NFL  com¬ 
missioner  Pete  Rozelle  was  side¬ 
tracking  Los  Angeles  because  of  his 
feud  with  Raider  owner  A1  Davis  over 
the  Raiders’  move  from  Oakland  to 
Los  Angeles. 

If  true,  Rozelle’s  plan  seemed  to  be 
working.  A  Los  Angeles  dateline  was 
rare  in  out-of-town  papers  but  there 
were  plenty  of  them  from  Anaheim, 
Newport  Beach,  where  the  Denver 
Broncos  were  housed,  Costa  Mesa, 
where  the  New  York  Giants  head¬ 
quartered,  and,  of  course,  Pasadena. 

Pre-game  coverage  ranged  far  and 
wide. 

San  Francisco  Examiner  sports 
editor  Charles  Cooper  assigned  one  of 
his  two  Super  Bowl  writers  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  a  fan  could  attend  the  game 
on  a  tight  budget. 

Edvins  Beitiks  was  given  $500  and 
pointed  south  to  look  for  cheap  lodg¬ 
ings,  cheap  food  and  a  cheap  ticket  to 
the  game.  His  column  “Super  Bowl 
on  a  Shoestring”  ran  daily. 


contingent,  and  the  media. 

Sports  editor  Jim  Colonna  put 
seven  writers  and  six  photographers 
on  Bowl  coverage.  They  were  teamed 
with  two  metro  reporters  and  busi¬ 
ness  columnist  John  Lansner. 

The  Register  investigated  ticket 
brokers  and  scalping.  The  paper  also 
went  in  heavily  for  sports  color  both 
in  pre-game  and  game-day  issues.  The 
latter  included  a  full  preview  for  tv 
fans. 

For  the  San  Diego  Union  and  the 
Tribune,  the  event  also  was  a  warm¬ 
up  for  next  year,  when  San  Diego  will 
be  the  Super  Bowl  town.  In  addition 
to  pre-game  coverage,  the  San  Diego 
sportswriting  contingent  reported  on 
a  local  task  force  gathering  data  on 
logistics  for  1988. 

Union  sports  editor  Barry  Lorge 
felt  himself  fortunate  to  have  T.  J. 
Symers  covering  the  Broncos,  a  job 
he  recently  filled  for  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News. 

In  Pasadena,  Star-News  sports  edi¬ 
tor  Jim  Buzinski  managed  to  get  two 
press  box  credentials  for  writers  but 
only  one  for  a  photographer  on  the 
field. 

“It’s  not  so  bad,  though,”  he 
remarked,  “because  the  New  York 
Daily  News  is  using  our  darkroom  and 
we  have  access  to  their  photos.” 

The  Super  Bowl,  Buzinski  said, 
does  not  impact  on  Pasadena  the  way 
the  annual  Rose  Bowl  game  does. 

“Actually,  the  Super  Bowl  is  not  a 
real  big  deal  for  the  town,”  he  com¬ 
mented.  “For  the  Rose  Bowl  we  have 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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SUPER  BOWL,  SUPER  SPENDING 


3  3R»NG  R  rO  SCXJTHLAND 
I SE  1 LE3  f  OF  SMALL  CHANGf; 


Super  Bowl 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


The  Pasadena  Star-News  (above) 
and  the  Orange  County  Register  car¬ 
ried  articles  on  how  the  Super  Bowl 
affected  the  local  economy. 


More  than  2,200  were  credentialed  for  this  year’s  Super  Bowl 


By  Jim  Haughton 

The  Super  Bowl  has  become  such  a 
significant  international  sports  event 
that  preparatory  coverage  may  be 
extended  to  two  weeks  instead  of  the 
normal  Super  Bowl  Week  to  give  the 
wire  services  and  big  newspapers  an 
opportunity  to  do  more  advance  work 
before  the  media  herd  descends  on 
the  game  site. 

Darrell  Christian,  sports  editor  of 
the  Associated  Press,  said:  “The  one- 
week  extension  of  hype  is  becoming 
two  weeks  of  hype.  Conditions  are 
too  crowded  to  afford  any  access.” 

Christian  pointed  out  that  as  many 
as  100  newspeople  could  be  clustered 
around  a  single  player  when  he  was 
made  available  for  midweek  inter¬ 
views. 

Christian  was  part  of  a  group  of 
more  than  2,200  news-broadcasting¬ 
publishing  representatives  from  many 
parts  of  the  world  who  descended  on 


Southern  California  for  Super  Bowl 
XXI  at  the  Rose  Bowl  in  Pasadena. 
Press  headquarters  were  in  the  Mar¬ 
riott  at  Anaheim,  and  both  Denver 
and  the  Giants  conveniently  practiced 
in  Orange  County. 

The  crowding  of  the  news  media 
certainly  is  not  the  fault  of  Jim  Heffer- 
nan,  public  relations  director  of  the 
National  Football  League,  and  his 
staff.  The  problem  is  that  the  Super 
Bowl  has  become  such  an  over¬ 
whelming  sports  event  for  the  United 
States  and  much  of  the  free  world  that 
the  NFL  is  being  overwhelmed  by  its 
own  success. 

Heffernan  and  associates  had  a 
minimum  of  complaints  throughout 
the  week,  so  the  formula  for  dealing 
with  the  news  media  works  well. 

Heffernan,  a  former  Philadelphia 
sportswriter  who  worked  his  19th 
Bowl  game,  said  the  league  supplied 
2,275  media  credentials,  including  343 
to  CBS.  The  Rose  Bowl  press  box 


was  improved  by  the  NFL  to  seat  286 
people.  Another  492  were  placed  in 
the  auxiliary  press  box  created  when 
1 1  rows  in  two  sections  were  set 
aside. 

Because  of  the  Giants,  newspapers 
from  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  as 
well  as  the  city  and  state  'of  New 
York,  covered  the  game.  The  New 
York  Times  had  a  contingent  of  seven; 
Newsday  had  eight  writers,  the  New 
York  Post  nine,  and  the  New  York 
Daily  News  had  eight  writers,  plus 
five  photographers  and  two  assis¬ 
tants.  All  the  New  York-area  major 
dailies  had  full  shot  coverage  by  staff¬ 
ers. 

Vic  Ziegel,  sports  editor  of  the 
Daily  News,  said  two  weeks  of 
advance  planning  went  into  the  cover¬ 
age.  For  two  weeks  before  the  game, 
the  News  averaged  six  to  eight  pages 
of  daily  game  coverage.  It  had  plans 
for  a  huge  insert  on  the  Friday  before 
the  game.  When  a  major  snowstorm 
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game. 

All  the  pre-game  hoopla  was  being 
played  “all  over  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,”  wrote  business  editor  James 
Timmerman. 

Another  smaller  paper,  the  San 
Bernardino  San,  also  did  a  special 
Friday  section  and  sought  exclusive 
stories.  It  found  one  in  Giants  defen¬ 
sive  back  Mark  Collins,  a  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  product  whose  byline  went  over 
a  daily  diary  based  on  interviews  with 
sports  editor  Paul  Oberjuerge. 

Paul  Yarbrough,  sports  editor  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  was 
disappointed  in  not  getting  NFL 
approval  for  even  one  photographer 


on  the  field. 

“We'll  use  wire  service  stuff  but  we 
get  much  better  color  with  our  own 
people,”  he  remarked. 

The  News-Press  ran  a  special 
sports  section  on  Monday,  the  day 
after  the  game. 

The  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 
came  out  with  a  special  preview  on 
Sunday,  which  contained  the  head¬ 
line  “Super  Bowl  —  or  just  another 
Super  blowout?” 

The  story  pointed  out  that  the  last 
four  Super  Bowl  games  have  been 
“blowouts”  and  “history  suggests 
that  Super  Bowl  XXI  will  not  be  a 
great  game.” 


the  parade  and  bring  in  a  million  peo¬ 
ple. 

Still,  the  Star-News  put  out  a  Jan. 
22  special  section  and  ran  a  front-page 
“Countdown”  in  the  week  before  the 
game.  It  also  published  a  special  Busi¬ 
ness  Monday  section  Jan.  19  in  which 
it  was  pointed  out  that  Pasadena  ben¬ 
efited  little  economically  from  the 
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hit  the  metropolitan  area,  the  insert 
was  shifted  to  Sunday.  Giants’  beat 
man  Bill  Verigan  concentrated  on  that 
team,  and  Paul  Needed,  regularly 
assigned  to  the  Jets,  covered  the 
Broncos. 

Arthur  Marcus,  deputy  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times,  headed 
that  paper’s  contingent  which 
included  football  writer  Michael 
Janofsky,  Frank  Litsky,  Gerald  Eske- 
nazi,  Ira  Berkow,  Malcolm  Moran, 
and  columnist  Dave  Anderson. 

Newsday’s  increasing  effort  to 
make  itself  a  force  in  the  metropolitan 
area  had  its  coverage  headed  by 
sports  editor  Dick  Sandler. 

Both  the  Denver  Post  and  Rocky 
Mountain  News  each  had  19  people 
assigned  to  the  game.  The  News 
group  included  six  photographers  and 
an  editor.  Three  were  assigned  to  the 
Broncos’  hotel,  others  to  NFL  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Marriott.  Tv  columnist 
Dusty  Saunders  and  two  cityside 
reporters  also  covered  the  action. 

Veteran  News  sports  columnist 
Dick  Connors  said  there  was  such 
tremendous  interest  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area  that  the  readers 
wanted  the  fullest  coverage.  He 
pointed  out  that  three  of  every  five 
area  residents  were  not  natives  and, 
except  for  pro  football  and  basketball , 
the  area  did  not  have  teams  in  other 
major  sports.  “We’re  kind  of  an 
island,”  he  said. 

Newsday  and  the  Denver  Post, 
both  part  of  the  Times  Mirror  organi¬ 
zation,  ran  ads  in  each  other’s  paper 
needling  the  game  rivals. 

“Sorry,  Denver,  There  Aren’t  Any 
Jolly  Green  Giants,”  said  the  News- 
day  ad  in  the  Post.  The  Post 


responded  with  a  cartoon  by  Mike 
Keefe  that  had  a  Bronco  kicking  a 
Giant  on  “Return  Trip  to  the  Mea- 
dowlands.” 

For  both  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International,  Super 
Bowl  Week  means  catering  to  the 
needs  of  hundreds  of  clients  both 
large  and  small.  An  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  daily  newspapers,  many  in  the 
50,000-circulation  range,  published 
Super  Bowl  pullout  sections  the  week 
of  the  game  and  relied  on  AP  and  UPl 
to  provide  both  copy  and  photos. 


Christian  said  AP  assigned  special 
correspondent  Jules  Loh  from  New 
York  for  his  “Report  From 
Pasadena”  that  began  Tuesday  of 
game  week.  He  took  a  non-sports 
look  at  the  event.  Christian  said  client 
response  was  good  and  a  number  of 
papers  ran  Loh’s  pieces  on  the  front 
page. 

United  Press  International  sought 
to  do  what  sports  editor  David  Tucker 
called  “enterprising  reporting.”  Jeff 
Hasen  and  Ira  Kaufman  were 
assigned  to  cover  the  non-sports 
angle  of  the  week  and  sought  to  get 
out  of  areas  covered  by  hundreds  of 
other  reporters.  The  story  results 
were  satisfying  to  the  news  service 
and  clients.  Tucker  said. 


Tucker  headed  a  staff  of  eight  writ¬ 
ers,  10  photographers  and  three  assis¬ 
tants.  Three  writers  came  from  New 
York,  two  from  Los  Angeles,  others 
from  Florida,  Texas,  and  Denver. 
Tucker,  working  on  his  third  Super 
Bowl  assignment,  said  it  requires 
“lots  of  work  well  in  advance  if  you 
want  to  provide  original  material.” 

NFL  officials  have  developed  the 
art  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  news 
media  to  such  a  high  science  that  it 
makes  other  big  sports  events,  and 
even  major  political  conventions. 


also-rans  despite  the  efforts  and  hard 
work  of  many  talented  people. 

The  Marriott  at  Anaheim  had  a 
huge  NFL  pressroom  to  handle 
working  reporters  at  five  long  rows  of 
tables.  A  hospitality  suite  was  nearby 
and  the  official  NFL  game  pin  was 
required  for  entry.  Tickets  were  dis¬ 
tributed  for  Friday’s  gala  at  the  Uni¬ 
versal  lot  in  Hollywood,  the  pre-game 
buffet  a  the  Marriott.  It  ran  until  the 
last  reporter,  photographer,  or  editor 
was  fed. 

Since  many  of  the  male  reporters 
find  basketball  play  an  exciting  diver¬ 
sion,  the  league  found  a  court  at  a 
nearby  school  where  writers  could 
polish  their  court  skills  while  relieving 
their  tensions. 


Heffernan  . . .  said  the  league  supplied  2,275  media 
credentials,  including  343  to  CBS.  The  Rose  Bowl 
press  box  was  improved  by  the  NFL  to  seat  286 
people.  Another  492  were  placed  in  the  auxiliary  press 
box  created  when  1 1  rows  in  two  sections  were  set 
aside. 


Jimmy  Breslin  zaps  his  own  paper  for  Super  Bowl  ads 


Pulitzer  Prize-winner  Jimmy  Bres¬ 
lin  wrote  in  a  column  during  Super 
Bowl  week  that  his  home-base  New 
York  Daily  News  looked  “foolish” 
for  having  members  of  the  Giants 
football  team  appear  in  a  television 
commercial  promoting  the  tabloid  as 
“New  York’s  hometown  paper.” 

None  of  the  players  appearing  in 
the  commercial  lives  in  New  York 
City,  Breslin  noted.  In  fact,  he  said, 
they  all  live  in  New  Jersey. 

What  makes  matters  worse,  Breslin 
said,  is  that  some  of  the  players  in  the 
ad  sold  bylined  stories  about  the 
team’s  Super  Bowl  preparations  to 
the  News’  rivals. 

The  column  appeared  on  Jan  20, 
five  days  before  the  Giants  defeated 
Denver  39-20  in  Super  Bowl  XXL 
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How  to  be  a  Giant  of  journalism 


Breslin's  controversial  column 


“If  appealing  foolish  in  public  is 
good  for  a  newspaper,  then  the  Daily 


News  commercial  is  a  triumph,”  he 
wrote. 

New  York  City  and  New  Jersey 
have  been  staging  verbal  warfare 
battle  over  where  the  Giants  are  really 
from.  The  team’s  official  name  is  the 
New  York  Giants  but  for  the  last  10 
years  the  team  has  played  in  the  Mea- 
dowlands  in  New  Jersey. 

New  York  Mayor  Edward  Koch  at 
one  point  labeled  the  team  “foreign¬ 
ers”  and  said  if  the  Giants  win  the 
Super  Bowl  the  city  would  not  give 
them  a  tickertape  parade  —  as  it  had 
for  the  World  Series-winning  New 
York  Mets,  who  play  in  Queens. 
Koch  later  relented  —  after  the 
American  Express  Co.  agreed  to  foot 
the  bill  —  and  sent  the  tearrf  cham- 
(Continued  on  pafte  18) 
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Breslin 
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pagne  as  a  make-up  gesture. 

But  unlike  New  Jersey  Governor 
Thomas  Kean  who  was  at  the  Rose 
Bowl  for  the  Super  Bowl  game,  Koch 
decided  to  visit  Poland  which  was  still 
in  the  grip  of  the  worst  winter  cold  in 
years. 

“The  players  in  the  commercial 
yell  that  the  News  is  New  York’s 
Hometown  Paper,”  Breslin  wrote. 
“Not  one  of  them  lives  in  New  York 
City.  They  play  in  New  Jersey,  live 
there  and.  I’m  told,  don’t  even  come 
to  New  York  at  night.  They  show  up 
in  the  city  only  to  make  commer¬ 
cials.” 

The  columnist  continued;  “The 
Giant  football  players  who  appear  in 
the  News  commercial  this  week  also 
are  selling  stories  written  under  their 
names  to  competing  newspapers.  The 
players  in  the  News  commercial  who 
tell  you  loudly  that  it  is  their  home¬ 


town  paper  have  their  bylines  on  sto¬ 
ries  appearing  in  the  Post,  Times, 
Newsday,  the  Newark  newspaper 
and  others.” 

Breslin  singled  out  for  criticism 
punt  returner  and  wide  receiver  Phil 
McConkey,  who  made  a  deal  to  write 
a  column  during  Super  Bowl  prepara¬ 
tions  with  the  News’  “worst  rival  of 
all  time,  the  New  York  Post. 


“If  appearing  foolish  in 
public  is  good  for  a 
newspaper,  then  the 
Daily  News  commercial 
is  a  triumph,”  he  wrote. 


“So  on  television,  here  is 
McConkey,  New  Jersey  resident 
shouting,  ‘Yeah,  Daily  News  Home¬ 
town  Paper!’  And  while  the  commer¬ 
cial  plays,  McConkey  sits  down  and 
says  to  the  Post  sportswriter  next  to 
him,  ‘By  Phil  McConkey.  Special 
exclusive  to  the  New  York  Post  news¬ 
paper.’” 


Breslin,  who  earlier  in  the  column 
said  that  with  all  the  corruption  going 
on  in  the  city  the  News  doesn’t  need 
“lout  football  players”  to  sell  news¬ 
papers,  wrote  that  the  commercial 
amounted  to  letting  “slob  football 
players  perpetrate  a  fraud”  on  the 
reading  public. 

Daily  News  editor  Gil  Spencer  said 
management  and  Breslin  were  not 
engaged  in  a  dispute  over  the  column. 

“I  don’t  know  why  there  would 
be,”  said  Spencer.  “He  is  a  man  who 
has  opinions  and  expresses  them  and 
that’s  what  he’s  paid  for.” 

The  News,  in  fact,  plugged  the 
Breslin  column  in  a  tag  on  the  front 
page. 

Breslin  said  that  he  hadn’t  heard 
from  management  about  the  column. 

“I  don’t  talk  to  them,”  he  said.  “I 
don’t  take  any  calls.” 

The  Daily  News  has  a  large  chunk 
of  its  circulation  in  New  Jersey,  but 
Breslin  said  he  didn’t  care  if  his  col¬ 
umn  offended  the  Jersey  readers. 

“I  don’t  like  anyone  in  Jersey,”  he 
said. 


Bitter  battle  predicted  in  New  York  News  discrimination  case 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

If  opening  arguments  are  any  indi¬ 
cation,  the  discrimination  suit 
brought  by  four  black  journalists 
against  the  New  York  Daily  News  will 
be  a  bitter,  sometimes  vicious,  battle. 

The  seven-year-old  suit,  the  first 
discrimination  case  involving  news¬ 
paper  editorial  employees  to  go  to 
trial,  began  Feb.  9  before  Judge 
Miriam  Cedarbaum  of  the  Federal 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York. 

“Mean  and  nasty,  both  sides,”  is 
how  Newsday  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Les  Payne,  a  courtroom  observer, 
described  the  case. 

The  plaintiffs  are  charging  that  they 
were  discriminated  against  on  the 
basis  of  race  for  assignments,  job 
promotions  and  pay  raises.  But  their 
charges  go  beyond  accusing  the  news¬ 
paper  of  institutional  racism  to  mak¬ 
ing  the  claim  that  several  of  the  Daily 
News’  top  editors  from  the  late  1970’s 
to  early  1980’s  were  guilty  of  overt 
racist  behavior. 

The  Daily  News  has  countered  that 
the  plaintiffs  have  serious  “short¬ 
comings”  in  their  professional  abili¬ 
ties  and  did  not  merit  the  better  pay, 
assignments  and  promotions  they 
sought. 


The  Daily  News  is  also  contending 
that  several  other  black  journalists 
have  been  promoted  and  that,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  black  journalists  at  the  News  are 
treated  as  well  as  their  white  counter¬ 
parts. 

“You  will  hear  evidence  that  being 
black  and  working  at  the  Daily  News 
is  a  dead-end  job,”  plaintiffs’  attor¬ 
ney  Daniel  Alterman  told  the  jury. 
“Hopes  were  shattered.  Promises  not 
kept.  Career  paths  ruined.” 

There  were  several  incidents, 
Alterman  continued,  when  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  were  subjected  to  racial  epithets 
in  the  newsroom,  including  being 
called  “nigger”  by  a  white  editor. 

Daily  News  attorney  Thomas  Mor¬ 
rison,  a  partner  with  Patterson,  Bel¬ 
knap,  Webb  &  Tyler,  called  the  dis¬ 
crimination  charges  “false  and  mali¬ 
cious”  and  said  they  “are  being  used 
here  to  harm  the  Daily  News.” 

The  plaintiffs,  Morrison  told  the 
jury,  “cannot  accept  the  fact  that 
promotions  were  decided  on  the  mer¬ 
its.  The  Daily  News  decided  they 
were  not  quite  as  good  as  they  think 
they  are.” 

Morrison  continued  that  to  present 
its  defense,  the  Daily  News  “really 
has  no  choice  but  to  tell  you  what 
their  shortcomings  are.” 

The  attorney  singled  out  reporter 


David  Hardy,  leader  of  the  Black 
Caucus  at  the  News  as  well  as  lead 
plaintiff,  for  the  most  blistering  per¬ 
sonal  attack,  telling  the  jury  Hardy 
had  “serious  flaws  in  his  character 
that  made  him  an  unreliable 
reporter.” 

Daily  News  officials  have  said  pri¬ 
vately  that  Hardy’s  refusal  to  settle 
was  a  major  reason  why  the  case  went 
to  trial. 

The  other  plaintiffs  are  copy  editor 
Causewell  Vaughn,  assistant  news 
editor  Steve  Duncan  and  Manhattan 
cultural  affairs  editor  Joan  Shepard. 

Daily  News  publisher  James  Hoge, 
who  is  scheduled  to  testify,  said  the 
trial  was  “unfortunate  and  unneces¬ 
sary.”  The  alleged  incidents  leading 
to  the  lawsuit  occurred  before  Hoge 
took  over  as  publisher  in  1984.  He 
said  the  Daily  News  had  been  willing 
to  settle  as  long  as  any  agreement 
“did  not  suggest  the  News  was  admit¬ 
ting  the  charges.” 

While  the  trial  would  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  News’  image, 
Hoges  said  “it  would  be  even  more 
damaging  for  the  News  to  not  stand 
up  for  what  it  considers  to  be  right. 
We  have  lots  of  other  employees  to 
think  about.” 

David  Sims  and  Clinton  Cox,  two 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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starting  from  scratch 

Two  former  Dallas  Times  Herald  editors  starting  up  their  own  chain; 
want  to  show  that  such  a  venture  is  not  just  a  game  for  big  money  players 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Starting  your  own  newspaper 
group  from  scratch  is  not  just  a  game 
for  big  money  players.  Two  former 
Dallas  Times  Herald  editors  are 
showing  how  it  can  be  done. 

Late  last  year,  Will  Jarrett  and  Ken 
Johnson  formed  Westward  Commu¬ 
nications.  In  the  whirlwind  of  news¬ 
paper  buying  and  selling  that  took 
place  in  the  closing  months  of  1986 
they  purchased  two  small  dailies  and 
a  weekly  in  Colorado  and  four  week¬ 
lies  in  East  Texas. 

According  to  Jarrett,  Westward 
closed  on  the  East  Texas  acquisition 
just  three  minutes  before  1987  and  the 
new  tax  law  eliminating  favorable 
treatment  of  capital  gains  were 
ushered  in. 

The  company’s  plans  for  1987 
include  the  acquisition  of  up  to  12 
more  newspapers,  with  the  focus  on 
large  weeklies  and  small  dailies  in 
suburban  and  rural  areas. 

Jarrett,  who’s  president,  and  John¬ 
son,  who’s  chairman,  own  controlling 
interest  in  Westward  and  have  put 
their  own  money  into  the  company, 
although  they  will  not  disclose  the 
size  of  their  investment. 

Most  of  the  equity  funding  came 
from  two  venture  capital  firms, 
MVenture  and  SunWestern,  both  of 
Dallas.  Hospital  Trust  National  Bank 
in  Providence,  R.I.,  which  recently 
became  a  subsidiary  of  the  Bank  of 
Boston,  has  provided  the  majority  of 
the  funds  for  the  aquisitions  in  the 
form  of  senior  debt. 

Hospital  Trust  noted  in  a  Jan.  3 
tombstone  ad  in  E&P  that  its  loans  to 
newspapers  in  1986  totaled  $450  mil¬ 
lion.  Its  customers  included  Ralph 
Ingersoll’s  Goodson  Newspaper 
Group,  and  companies  involving  Wil¬ 
liam  Dean  Singleton  and  Richard 
Scudder:  Dallas  Newspapers  Inc., 
Garden  State  Newspapers  Inc.  and 
Gloucester  Suburban  Newspapers. 

“Our  experience  has  been  with 
large  companies  —  Washington 
Post,  Knight-Ridder  and  Times  Mir¬ 
ror,”  Jarrett  remarked.  “We  decided 
it  sure  would  be  nice  to  own  some¬ 
thing.” 

Johnson  had  worked  at  the 


Will  Jarrett 


Ken  Johnson 

Washington  Post  before  becoming 
editor  of  the  Times  Herald  in  1975. 
Jarrett,  who  had  been  a  managing  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
joined  the  Times  Herald  the  same 
year  as  managing  editor.  In  1981,  Jar¬ 
rett  became  editor  of  the  Denver  Post, 
another  Times  Mirror  newspaper, 
and  rejoined  the  Times  Herald  in  1984 
to  succeed  Johnson  as  editor  after  the 
latter  left  to  pursue  other  business 
interests. 

Jarrett  himself  left  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald  in  1 986,  a  few  months  before  it  was 
sold  to  Media  News  Group. 


“I  just  felt  I  had  seen  enough  of 
corporate  life,”  Jarrett  commented. 

Originally  a  two-man  operation  at 
the  corporate  level.  Westward 
recently  added  a  third  executive,  Har¬ 
old  Ruddle,  as  vice  president  for  oper¬ 
ations.  From  1978  to  1984  Ruddle  was 
operations  vice  president  for  the 
Times  Herald.  In  addition  to 
“streamlining”  production  opera¬ 
tions  at  Westward’s  facilities  in  Col¬ 
orado  and  Texas,  Ruddle  will  also 
assist  in  newspaper  acquisitions. 

Westward,  so  far,  follows  a  policy 
of  keeping  local  management  intact 
when  it  buys  a  property,  Jarrett  said. 
That  policy  was  in  part  born  of  neces¬ 
sity  because  of  the  company’s  tiny 
corporate  staff,  but  it  also  makes  the 
company  attractive  to  potential  sell¬ 
ers  in  Westward’s  targeted  markets, 
he  said. 

Westward’s  commitment  to  quality 
editorial  coverage  is  another  plus, 
Jarrett  said. 

Former  owners  of  small  dailies  and 
weeklies  often  “stay  in  town”  after 
the  sale,  Jarrett  noted.  They  want  to 
see  managers  they  have  worked  with 
for  years  keep  their  jobs  and  also  are 
“sensitive”  about  what  the  editorial 
quality  will  be  once  they  are  gone. 

“They  don’t  want  to  be  embar¬ 
rassed  when  they  get  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.”  Jarrett  said. 

Jarrett  and  Johnson  were  able  to 
use  their  local  contacts  in  Dallas  to 
hook  up  with  MVenture.  That  firm 
then  brought  in  SunWestern,  which 
also  knew  the  two  former  editors. 
Westward  is  MVenture’s  first  foray 
into  the  newspaper  business. 

Jarrett  remarked  that  with  the 
slump  in  the  oil  and  gas  and  real  estate 
industries,  venture  capital  firms  in 
Texas  are  eager  to  branch  out  into  a 
new  field. 

“There’s  a  kind  of  discovery  all  of 
sudden  of  how  attractive  newspaper 
properties  are,”  he  said,  noting  that 
Westward  was  able  to  “pick  and 
choose”  among  venture  capital  firms 
before  selecting  MVenture. 

Tom  Bartlett,  an  investment  officer 
with  MVenture,  said  he  expects 
Westward  to  give  his  company  a 
return  on  investment  “well  above  our 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Assaults  on  worldwide  press  freedom  were  more  subtle  in  ’86 

International  Press  Institute  issues  its  annual  report 


Assaults  upon  freedom  of  the  press  in  1986  ranged  from 
the  widely-publicized  and  protested  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  South  African  government  to  more  subtle,  yet 
“sinister  aims  largely  unnoticed  by  the  outside  world,” 
according  to  the  International  Press  Institute’s  1986  World 
Press  Freedom  Review. 

The  IPI  noted,  “Those  employing  Machiavellian  tactics 
have  even  hoodwinked  some  journalists  into  believing  that 
encroachments  into  their  freedom  are,  in  fact,  in  their 
favor.  One  highly  notable  and  troubling  example  is  the 
trend  toward  the  licensing  of  journalists  —  which  some 
see  as  a  good  way  of  raising  the  standards  of  a  profession 
suffering  a  prestige  crisis.” 

Arguing  against  licensing  of  journalists,  the  IPI  main¬ 
tained,  “The  licensing  of  journalists  is  just  one  ploy  to 
erode  freedom  under  the  guise  of  improved  standards.  It  is 
just  one  of  numerous  tactics  employed  around  the  world  in 
1986.  The  International  Press  Institute  reaffirms  its  abhor¬ 
rence  of  the  practice  and  urges  those  tempted  to  ‘profes¬ 
sionalize’  to  think  again.” 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  IPI  compilation  of  the 
status  of  press  freedom  around  the  world: 

Angola 

The  ruling  Marxist  Popular  Movement  for  the  Libera¬ 
tion  of  Angola  (MPLA)  continues  to  control  all  media 
outlets,  despite  the  new  constitution’s  guarantee  of  free¬ 
dom  of  expression.  The  domestic  press,  as  a  result,  work 
under  strict  censorship  controls,  while  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  are  limited  to  certain  areas  of  the  country. 

Last  year,  23-year-old  journalist  Avelino  Bongo  from 
the  Angolan  news  agency  Angop  was  among  15  people 
shot  dead  by  Unita  guerrillas  in  the  western  province  of 
Benguela.  The  journalist  was  en  route  to  cover  a  visit  by  a 
delegation  from  the  MPLA  when  the  group  he  was  travel¬ 
ing  with  was  ambushed. 

Argentina 

Argentine  journalists  today  work  in  complete  freedom, 
following  a  seven-year  dictatorship  during  which  82 
reporters  and  editors  disappeared  forever. 

The  main  cause  for  concern  currently,  however,  is  a  bill 
on  the  right  to  reply,  which  is  slated  to  be  debated  by  the 
parliament.  Should  it  become  law,  it  could  drown  the 
Argentine  newspapers  under  a  sea  of  replies  and  counter¬ 
replies.  All  daily  newspapers  are  privately  run  and,  in 
general,  highly  critical  of  the  government. 

Australia 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  challenges  to  press  freedom  in 
Australia  arose  from  the  reaction  of  the  Indonesian  gov¬ 
ernment  to  a  report  in  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  about 
the  family  fortunes  of  its  senior  government  officials. 
When  Indonesia  responded  to  the  story  with  minor  sanc¬ 
tions  against  Australia,  seemingly  based  on  the  premise 
that  the  government  could  or  should  control  the  press, 
Australian  officials  made  it  clear  that  they  could  not  and 
would  not. 

Late  in  the  year,  a  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Island  forum, 
including  Papua,  New  Guinea,  Fiji  and  other  Pacific  Island 
states,  saw  Australia  undertaking  to  prepare  a  paper  on 
freedom  of  the  press  for  the  other  nations. 

The  federal  government  withdrew  its  proposed  Bill  of 
Rights,  which  would  have  incorporated  guarantees  of 
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freedom  of  speech  and  expression  along  the  lines  of  inter¬ 
national  conventions.  Freedom  of  Information  legislation 
came  under  government  attack  —  the  first  unsuccessful, 
the  second  successful  —  to  increase  substantially  fees  to 
applicants. 

Bahrain 

Although  previously  one  of  the  more  relaxed  Middle 
Eastern  countries,  Bahrain  took  exception  to  the  reporting 
of  some  foreign  correspondents  based  there. 

Kathy  Evans,  correspondent  for  the  Financial  Times, 
was  expelled  by  the  Ministry  of  Information  around  May. 
In  August,  the  government  asked  Reuters’  resident 
Middle  East  manager  Brian  Lawley  to  leave  because  of  his 
reporting  on  the  Bahrain-Qatar  territorial  dispute. 

Bangladesh 

Although  nearly  four-and-a-half  years  of  military  rule 
ended  in  November  1986  and  martial  law  was  lifted  with  a 
promise  of  return  to  democracy,  when  the  IPI  report  was 
issued  it  was  still  too  early  to  tell  what  effect  the  switch  in 
government  will  have  on  the  media.  There  are  hopes  for 
the  future,  however,  as  the  president,  Lt.  Gen.  Hussain 
Mohammed  Ershad,  has  promised  to  restore  the  constitu¬ 
tion  he  suspended  soon  after  seizing  power  in  a  1982  coup. 

Bolivia 

The  return  to  democracy  in  Bolivia  has  not  included 
freedom  of  the  press,  which  fell  victim  to  the  State  of  Seige 
imposed  to  quell  unrest  over  the  economy.  The  State  of 
Seige,  which  was  scheduled  to  end  as  the  IPI  report  went 
to  press,  allowed  for  the  shutting  down  of  several  trade 
union-run  radio  stations  and  the  detention  of  six  journal¬ 
ists. 

Correspondents  for  the  international  news  agencies 
were  warned  during  the  year  by  Information  Minister 
German  Antelo  of  possible  closures  of  bureaus  or  expul¬ 
sions  of  journalists  in  the  event  of  “distortions  of  report¬ 
ing.”  Late  in  October,  the  home  of  Carlos  Cherrate  Reig, 
chief  editor  of  Hoy  in  La  Paz,  was  bombed. 

Brazil 

Freedom  of  the  press  has  improved  since  1979  when 
prior  censorship  was  abolished,  but  limitations  remain, 
some  related  to  the  ties  between  newspaper  publishers  and 
specific  industrial  groups. 

The  National  Security  Law  and  an  outdated  Press  Law, 
both  products  of  the  past  dictatorial  regime,  remained  in 
force.  The  president  of  the  Professional  Journalists’  Union 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Jose  Carlos  Monteiro,  said  that 
expected  changes  will  arrive  only  with  the  drafting  of  a 
new  constitution,  slated  for  this  year. 

Cameroon 

The  government  continued  to  arrest  journalists  and  ban 
newspapers,  frequently  for  non-disclosure  of  sources, 
while  censorship  continued  to  worsen  since  the  1984 
uprising. 

In  January,  journalists  Nkemayang  Paul  and  Pius 
Kwendi  were  arrested  while  preparing  a  special  25th 
anniversary  edition  of  the  Cameroon  Times.  They  were 
released  in  March. 

There  is  also  concern  over  the  fate  of  two  radio  journal¬ 
ists  arrested  in  April  while  protesting  the  breach  of  an 
earlier  agreement  that  radio  and  television  stations  would 
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not  come  under  direct  government  control.  The  govern¬ 
ment  maintained  they  are  being  held  for  “abusive  exploi¬ 
tation”  of  their  program. 

Canada 

While  Canada  has  a  high  standard  of  press  freedom, 
journalists  there  need  to  maintain  constant  vigilance  to 
safeguard  any  possible  erosions.  For  example,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  that  was  supposed  to 
guarantee  a  free  press  and  freedom  of  speech  is  barely  four 
years  old  and  few  are  satisfied  with  it. 

In  addition,  there  seems  to  be  a  trend  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  information  that  can  be  given  in  newspaper 
reporting.  An  example  of  this  is  the  Young  Offenders  Act, 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  identify  any  underaged 
accused  criminal  no  matter  what  the  crime. 

In  other  areas  of  the  law,  the  Edmonton  Journal  was 
denied  leave  to  appeal  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  — 
the  highest  court  in  the  nation  —  of  a  Queen’s  Bench 
decision  that  one  of  its  reporters  has  no  privilege,  under 
common  law  or  the  charter,  under  which  she  could  refuse 
to  identify  sources  at  a  labor  relations  board  hearing. 

In  another  case,  the  Ottawa  Citizen  achieved  a  court 
decision  that  was  unclear  and  complicated,  but  it  denied  a 
plaintiff  in  a  defamation  suit  the  right  to  force  the  Citizen  to 
produce  three  alleged  sources  in  pretrial  hearings. 

Under  a  controversial  section  of  the  Criminal  Code, 
newspapers  cannot  refer  to  the  use  of  search  warrants 
unless  all  parties  involved  —  including  those  conducting 
the  search  and  those  whose  premises  are  being  searched — 
agree  to  publication.  Courts  in  Manitoba  and  Ontario, 
however,  ruled  against  the  section,  noting  that  it  is  uncon¬ 
stitutional  and  vague. 

Chad 

In  May,  Jean  Claude  Chapon,  an  Agence  France-Presse 
journalist  working  in  Central  Africa  since  1983,  was 
declared  persona  non  grata.  The  head  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  asserted,  without  citing  any  specific 
instance,  that  Chapon  had  participated  in  a  campaign  of 
disinformation  by  writing  false  stories  designed  to  dis¬ 
credit  Chad. 

Chile 

Freedom  of  expression  and  opinion  were  defenseless 
during  1986  as  journalists  and  media  opposed  to  General 
Augusto  Pinochet’s  regime  were  constantly  harassed  and 
victimized.  Three  exceptional  laws,  which  curtail  freedom 
of  speech  and  other  restrictive  legislation,  made  journal¬ 
ists  liable  to  administrative  punishment  or  prosecution  and 
sanction  by  the  courts. 

Jose  Carrasco  Tapia,  foreign  news  editor  of  Analisis  and 
“colegio”  official  in  Santiago,  was  kidnapped  and  mur¬ 
dered  by  armed  groups  in  the  early  morning  of  Sept.  8, 
during  curfew.  In  addition,  another  16  journalists  —  both 
Chilean  and  foreign  —  were  victims  of  assorted  aggres¬ 
sions  by  the  police  or  army;  eight  more  journalists  were 
arrested  for  various  periods  of  time  after  “insults  to  the 
armed  forces”  or  for  charges  in  military  courts;  some  15 
journalists  received  death  threats  from  unknown  persons 
and  some  left  the  country. 

Further,  the  government  shut  down  a  number  of  maga¬ 
zines,  radio  stations  and  international  news  agencies  (Reu¬ 
ters  and  ANSA)  for  various  periods  of  time  during  the 
year.  On  six  occasions  the  government  banned  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  news  reports  other  than  those  from  official 
sources,  and  on  another  three  occasions  the  police  and 
army  physically  prevented  reporters  from  covering 
events. 

China,  People’s  Republic  of 

Last  year  saw  the  launch  of  the  “Let  100  Flowers 


Bloom”  campaign,  which  in  theory  would  provide  more 
freedom  for  artists,  scientists  and  journalists,  although  in 
practice  there  was  little  change  in  the  function  of  major 
media  outlets,  which  are  required  to  promulgate  the  party 
and  support  government  policy. 

Several  encouraging  developments  took  place  during 
1986,  however,  as  a  proliferation  of  new  magazines  and 
newspapers  produced  more  competition  for  the  traditional 
publications,  and  a  rise  was  seen  in  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers  willing  to  be  outspoken,  particularly  on  economic 
matters. 

Another  encouraging  sign  was  that  individual  journal¬ 
ists  attempted  to  break  stories,  although  some  were  criti¬ 
cized  for  stepping  out  of  line  while  those  who  uncovered 
stories  complimenting  party  policy  were  complimented 
themselves. 

Newspapers  or  magazines  proposing  the  establishment 
of  political  parties  or  challenging  the  authority  of  the 
Communist  Party  were  still  banned,  and  the  party  clearly 
had  no  intention  of  tolerating  criticisms  that  undermined 
its  standing. 

In  July,  New  York  Times  correspondent  John  F.  Burns 
entered  a  restricted  area  without  a  permit  and  was  subse¬ 
quently  detained  and  expelled,  after  accusations  of  spying 
were  raised  but  never  followed  through.  The  Chinese 
Foreign  Minister,  however,  became  more  helpful  to  cor¬ 
respondents  and  less  prone  to  lecturing  those  writing 
“unfriendly”  articles.  With  appropriate  permits,  corres¬ 
pondents  could  move  in  numerous  areas  that  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  closed  to  foreigners.  Correspondents  still  faced 
difficulty,  however,  in  arranging  interviews  with  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  especially  on  sensitive  and  newsworthy 
issues,  although  there  was  no  end  to  the  information  and 
interview  subjects  available  when  doing  stories  on  model 
workers  and  the  like. 

Colombia 

The  situation  for  the  country’s  press  improved  con¬ 
siderably  in  1986,  as  censorship  was  not  applied  and  no 
publications  were  banned,  but  dangers  continued  from  the 
government  and  on  the  economic  front,  as  editorial  poli¬ 
cies  became  hostage  to  advertising  requirements. 

In  early  September,  the  country’s  journalist  groups  sent 
a  joint  letter  to  the  communications  minister  protesting  the 
“hostile  attitude”  toward  the  press  by  members  of  the 
security  forces  at  the  presidential  palace;  the  arrest  of 
several  journalists  after  they  met  with  guerrillas,  and  the 
proliferation  of  press  credentials  in  the  country  and  the 
lack  of  attention  paid  to  their  professional  card,  which 
they  described  as  “the  only  document  which  certifies  a 
journalist  as  such.” 

As  a  result  of  the  harsh  economic  crisis,  three  Colom¬ 
bian  newspapers  were  forced  to  close  in  1986  —  La  Tierra 
of  Tunja,  Diario  del  Carihe  of  Cartagena  and  El  Pueblo  of 
Cali.  Many  other  publications  are  in  dire  straits,  and  a 
study  by  Semana  magazine  showed  that  of  the  31  dailies 
published  in  the  country,  only  five  were  in  sound  financial 
health.  Reasons  for  this  are  thought  to  include  an  8% 
newsprint  tax  imposed  in  1985  and  the  high  cost  of 
imported  raw  materials. 

Costa  Rica 

During  the  year,  the  Inter-American  Human  Rights 
Court  condemned  the  country’s  practice  of  licensing  jour¬ 
nalists  in  what  newspaper  publishers  called  a  landmark 
victory  for  press  freedom.  The  court  said  that  licensing 
laws  imperiled  the  right  to  freedom  of  expression.  Costa 
Rica’s  law,  however,  which  requires  journalists  to  be 
licensed  by  government  or  quasi-government  agencies, 
remained  in  force. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Terry  Anderson  Day 

At  least  50  SPJ,SDX  chapters  hold  programs  to  pay 
tribute  to  AP  correspondent  being  held  hostage  in  Lebanon 


Terry  Anderson,  Associated  Press 
chief  Middle  East  correspondent, 
who  has  been  held  captive  for  nearly 
two  years  by  Shiite  Moslems  in  Leba¬ 
non,  was  the  focus  for  at  least  50 
chapters  of  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
across  the  nation  as  they  participated 
in  Terry  Anderson  Hostage  Day  pro¬ 
grams. 

Carolyn  S.  Carlson  of  Atlanta, 
national  coordinator  of  Terry  Ander¬ 
son  Day  for  SPJ/SDX,  said  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  sponsor  a  day  focusing  on 
Anderson  and  the  difficulty  of  being  a 
foreign  correspondent  was  made  at 
last  November’s  national  convention 
at  the  request  of  college  students. 

She  said  the  day,  Feb.  4,  was  cho¬ 
sen  in  the  hope  that  Anderson  would 
be  free  by  then.  Hostage  Day  pro¬ 
grams  were  held  throughout  the 
week,  and  SPJ/SDX  chapters  helped 
circulate  a  petition  calling  for  freedom 
for  the  hostages. 

Participating  chapters  were  sent  a 
package  of  information  on  Anderson 
and  the  difficulties  of  foreign  news 
coverage.  Also  included  was  an  eight- 
minute  videotape  made  for  SPJ/SDX 
by  Peggy  Say,  Anderson’s  sister,  who 
has  become  a  leading  spokesperson 
for  all  the  hostages’  families. 

In  the  tape.  Say  chides  the  press  at 
large  for  not  doing  more  to  help  a 
colleague. 

“It’s  been  a  tough  two  years  for  my 
family  and  I’ve  had  little  help  from  his 
peers  in  my  struggle  to  gain  Terry’s 
freedom.  It  seems  I  was  always 
forced  to  remind  and  harangue  his 
fellow  journalists  about  Terry’s  cap¬ 
tivity,”  she  said. 

She  goes  on  to  say  her  experience 
should  help  other  journalists  learn  les¬ 
sons. 

“The  threat  of  terrorist  acts  against 
journalists  working  abroad  will  con¬ 
tinue,”  she  said. 

Her  advice  to  others:  “Don’t  ever 
think  it  can’t  happen  to  you.  That  was 
the  kind  of  overconfidence  that  led  to 
the  captivity  of  the  Lebanon  hos¬ 
tages.” 

Also:  “Don’t  wait  so  long  to  act  if  a 
fellow  journalist  is  taken  captive”; 
and  “If  you’re  working  in  a  country 
where  kidnapping  is  a  possibility,  dis- 
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Sulome  Theresa,  the  daughtet  of 
kidnapped  American  journalist  Terry 
Anderson,  clutches  a  picture  of  the 
father  she  has  never  seen.  This  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  photo  was  taken  in  Nico¬ 
sia,  Cyprus,  in  October.  Sulome 
appeared  on  a  videocassette  record¬ 
ing  given  to  Lebanese  tv  stations  for 
airing  at  that  time  on  the  occasion  of 
Anderson's  39th  birthday.  Sulome  is 
now  approaching  20  months  old. 

cuss  that  eventuality  with  your  loved 
ones.  Let  them  know  who  to  contact 
and  share  with  them  what  steps,  if 
any,  you  would  want  them  to  under¬ 
take  in  your  behalf.” 

In  addition,  Iowa  State  University, 
Anderson’s  alma  mater,  will  honor 
the  journalist  this  fall  with  its  most 
prestigious  journalism  award. 

The  annual  James  Schwartz  Award 
for  distinguished  service  in  journal¬ 
ism  by  an  ISU  graduate  will  be  shared 
by  Anderson  and  William  E.  Ames,  a 
journalism  historian  and  professor  at 
the  University  of  Washington  in  Seat¬ 
tle. 

Former  Beirut  hostage  Jeremy 
Levin  was  the  guest  speaker  Feb.  5  at 
an  ISU  “Hostage  Remembrance 
Day.”  Levin  was  a  Beirut-based 
reporter  for  the  Cable  News  Network 
when  he  was  kidnapped  in  1984  and 
held  captive  for  1 1  months. 

George  Esper,  AP  special  corres¬ 
pondent  based  in  Boston,  spoke  at 


Hostage  Day  ceremonies  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va.,  and  the  University  of 
Bridgeport  in  Connecticut. 

In  his  prepared  remarks,  Esper 
noted  “That  Terry  has  survived  — 
after  all  he  has  endured  —  is  a  feat 
that  must  amaze  many  witnesses  to 
the  international  tug-of-war  that 
entraps  him.  But  it  doesn’t  surprise 
those  who  knew  and  worked  with 
him  —  people  who  got  a  close  look  at 
the  spirit  and  courage  that  sets  him 
apart.” 

Further,  Esper  said,  “Colleagues 
of  ours  who  staff  these  hazardous 
beats  live  anxious  lives  —  never 
enjoying  the  respect  and  understand¬ 
ing  that  most  reporters  find  in  the 
doing  of  their  jobs,  never  quite  able  to 
feel  a  sense  of  security: 

“Since  Terry  was  seized,  his  sister, 
Peggy  Say,  has  worked  constantly  for 
his  release,”  he  continued.  “She 
shuttles  between  Washington,  D.C. 
and  her  home  in  Batvia,  N.  Y.,  argues 
with  politicians  and  bureaucrats  and 
fields  phone  calls  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night.  She  has  traveled  to  Syria. 
She’s  even  asked  Mother  Theresa  to 
pray  for  her  cause.  In  the  process  of 
trying  to  save  her  brother’s  life ,  Peggy 
Say  has  given  up  most  of  her  own.” 

In  addition,  Esper  noted,  “Terry  is 
a  friendly  guy  who  likes  to  be  with 
people  and  loves  to  talk,  qualities  that 
must  make  his  predicament 
immensely  painful.  I  am  depressed  by 
thoughts  of  his  days  and  nights  of 
grinding  isolation,  and  I  wish  that  I 
could  lend  him  the  company  of  this 
old  war  correspondent. 

“Over  the  months,  a  wide  array  of 
public  and  private  people  have  sought 
contact,  negotiation,  information  — 
any  thread  that  might  lead  to  Terry’s 
release. 

“At  widely  spaced  intervals,  brief 
messages  have  broken  the  silence  of 
captivity,”  he  continued.  “But  no 
one  yet  has  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  line  of  communication  with  his  cap- 
tors.  The  cycle  continues:  days  of 
optimism,  weeks  of  pessimism  — 
then  silence. 

“And  no  release. 

“Through  it  all,  Terry  has  stood  up, 
a  credit  to  his  calling,  a  proud  symbol 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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In  Fortune’s  fifth  annual  survey  of  corporate  reputations,  Dow 
Jones  &  Company  was  again  named  one  of  the  ten  most  admired 
companies  in  America. 

Of  even  greater  significance,  the  products  and  services  of  Dow 
Jones  were  ranked  as  the  most  admired  anywhere  in  American 
business — and  for  the  fourth  year  in  a  row. 

These  products  include  our  Dow  Jones  News  Service  and 
Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval,  Barron’s  magazine  and  our  overseas 
publications,  Ottaway  community  newspapers,  Irwin  books  and 
many  others. 

But  the  largest  part  of  Dow  Jones  is  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  as  it 
has  been  for  most  of  The  Journal’s  98-year  history. 

Last  year,  at  about  this  time,  we  revealed  one  of  the  secrets  behind 
our  success:  people.  The  thousands  of  Dow  Jones  people  dedicated 
to  creating,  selling  and  distributing  our  publications  and  services. 

This  year,  we’d  like  to  thank  an  equally  important  group  of 
people:  the  millions  of  men  and  women  who  rely  on  Dow  Jones 
for  business  news  that  conserves  their  time,  serves  their  needs, 
deserves  their  trust. 

In  a  recent  report  to  The  Journal’s  readers,  our  publisher 
addressed  this  responsibility,  writing: 

''We  are  grateful  for  your  trust. 

"We  value  it  above  all  else  and  realize  it  must  be  re-eamed,  day  after 
day  and  year  after  year. 

"We  mill  be  marking  to  the  very  best  of  our  abilities  to  merit  your 
renemed  trust  and  respect  in  1987.” 

People  serving  people. 

Isn’t  that  the  secret  to  any  company’s  reputation  for  quality? 
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Soviet  Journalists  to  visit  U.S.  later  this  month 

Part  of  exchange  program  with  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 


The  U.S.  visit  by  members  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Journalists,  which 
had  been  postponed  last  September 
after  the  arrest  in  Moscow  of  Ameri¬ 
can  journalist  Nicholas  Daniloff,  has 
been  rescheduled  for  Feb.  22  to 
March  4. 

The  Soviet  journalists  are  coming 
to  the  U.S.  as  part  of  an  exchange 
program  with  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors. 

An  ASNE  delegation  went  to  the 
Soviet  Union  last  summer.  But  after 
DanilofTs  arrest  for  alleged  espion¬ 
age,  ASNE  cabled  the  USJ  and 
requested  that  their  U.S.  visit  be  post¬ 
poned  until  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  Moscow  correspondent  was 
released. 

ASNE  invited  the  Soviet  journal¬ 
ists  to  reschedule  following  DanilofT s 
release.  The  society  said  that  after  an 
eight-week  delay,  the  Soviet  journal¬ 
ists  said  they  would  come  despite 
their  trip’s  having  been  put  off  “for 
worthless  reasons.” 

It  received  the  Soviet  response. 


Their  telegram  stated:  “We  regret 
that  the  visit  of  our  delegation  to  the 
U.S. A  planned  for  September  failed 
to  take  place  for  worthless  reasons, 
especially  after  all  the  hard  prepara¬ 
tions  on  both  sides.  Nevertheless  we 
are  ready  to  proceed  with  our  cooper¬ 
ation  and  exchange  program,  which  is 
undoubtedly  beneficial  to  both 
nations.” 


“We  regret  that  the 
visit  of  our  delegation  to 
the  U.S.A  planned  for 
September  failed  to  take 
place  for  worthless 
reasons ...” 


The  Soviet  delegation  will  be  in 
New  York  from  Feb.  22  to  Feb.  26, 
and  then  proceed  to  Washington, 
D.C. 


Watson  Sims,  retired  editor  of  the 
New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News 
said  publications  to  be  visited  by  the 
Soviets  include  the  New  York  Times, 
Washington  Post,  USA  Today,  Time 
and  the  Wall  Steet  Journal.  The 
Soviet  delegation  will  also  be  guests 
at  a  lunch  hosted  by  the  Asbury  Park 
(N.J.)  Press. 

The  Soviet  journalists  most  likely 
will  meet  with  former  President 
Richard  Nixon  during  the  New  York 
part  of  their  visit,  Sims  said.  At  the 
Washington  end,  a  meeting  with  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger 
is  “a  possibility,”  Sims  added. 

Former  United  Nations  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  has  confirmed 
for  a  meeting  with  the  Soviet  journal¬ 
ists,  said  John  Simpson,  managing 
editor  for  special  projects  at  USA 
Today,  who  is  helping  plan  the  USJ’s 
visit  with  ASNE’s  Seymour  Topping, 
former  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  Don  Lass,  publisher 
of  the  Asbury  Park  Press. 


Ex-reporter  vs.  reporter  libel  suit  is  dismissed 


A  federal  judge  in  New  York  has 
granted  the  motion  for  summary  dis¬ 
missal  of  libel  charges  in  a  suit 
brought  by  a  former  New  York  Times 
foreign  correspondent  against  Wall 
Street  Journal  reporter  Jonathan 
Kwitny. 

The  ruling  by  Federal  District 
Judge  Richard  Owen  did  not  affect  the 
copyright  violation  charges  also 
brought  by  plaintiff  Kennett  Love 
against  Kwitny. 

The  lawsuit  arose  after  Love 
objected  to  Kwitny’s  account  in  his 
book  Endless  Enemies  of  Love’s 
reporting  on  the  1953  coup  in  Iran 
which  restored  the  Shah  to  power. 

Kwitny  wrote  that  Love  knew  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency’s  role 
in  the  coup,  but  withheld  that  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  newspaper. 

Love  said  the  book  libeled  him  not 
only  by  stating  he  did  not  report 
everything  he  knew  about  the  coup, 
but  also  by  suggesting  that  the  reason 
he  withheld  the  information  was 
because  he  was  working  for  the  CIA 


at  the  time. 

In  dismissing  the  libel  claim  against 
Kwitny,  the  book’s  publisher  and  all 
other  defendants.  Judge  Owen  said 
that  Love  “failed  to  meet  his  eviden¬ 
tiary  burden  with  respect  to  the 
degree  of  fault  as  to  any  of  these 
defendants.” 

The  judge  noted  that  Love  was 
unable  to  meet  this  burden  even  under 
the  libel  standards  established  for  pri¬ 
vate  figures. 

The  copyright  charge  arose  from 
Love’s  contention  that  Kwitny 
quoted  extensively  without  permis¬ 
sion  from  a  graduate  term  paper  on 
the  coup  in  Iran  which  Love  wrote  in 
1960  while  a  graduate  student  at 
Princeton.  Love  stated  he  never 
intended  to  publish  the  term  paper, 
but  he  later  provided  a  copy  of  it  to 
former  CIA  Director  Allen  Dulles, 
who  placed  it  in  his  own  papers. 

Kwitny  and  the  other  defendants 
contend  that  Love’s  paper  became 
publicly  available  when  Dulles’  files 
were  donated  to  Princeton. 


Kwitny  also  contends  that  Love 
gave  him  verbal  authorization  to 
quote  from  the  paper  in  telephone 
conversations.  Love  disputes  the 
contention. 

Pravda  running 
columns  from 
Western  press 

Pravda,  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  newspaper,  recently  published 
a  commentary  by  Sen.  Bob  Dole  (R- 
Kan.)  to  begin  what  it  said  would  be  a 
regular  column  from  the  Western 
press. 

According  to  published  reports,  the 
debut  of  the  feature  called  “From 
Different  Positions”  ran  a  column  by 
Dole  about  the  SALT  II  arms  control 
treaty  that  originally  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times.  Next  to  the  column 
ran  a  response  by  Pravda’s  interna¬ 
tional  news  analyst  Nikolai  Kurdy- 
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Newspaper  group  takes  award  away  from  Tully 


Darrow  “Duke”  Tully,  who  a  year 
ago  resigned  as  publisher  of  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  the  Phoenix 
Gazette  after  it  was  revealed  that  for 
some  30  years  he  had  lied  about  his 
distinguished  and  heroic  career  as  a 
fighter  pilot  in  the  Air  Force,  was 
recently  stripped  of  the  Arizona 
Newspaper  Association’s  highest 
award. 

A  group  of  former  recipients  of  the 
ana’s  Master  Editor  Publisher 
Award  made  the  decision  to  remove 
,  Tully’s  name  from  the  roster  of  recipi- 
ents,  according  to  a  statement 
released  by  Frank  E.  Johnson,  the 
association’s  spokesman  and  contrib¬ 
uting  editor  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star. 

“The  reasons  were  obvious,  but 
painful,”  said  Johnson. 

According  to  an  Associated  Press 
report,  Johnson  said  the  decision  was 
made  during  a  telephone  conference 
call  involving  other  recipients.  The 
association’s  board  of  directors  was 
not  involved,  and  it  was  Johnson  who 
notified  the  board  of  the  decision. 


Jon  Fishman,  publisher  of  the 
Green  Valley  News  and  ANA  presi¬ 
dent,  said  he  regretted  the  move. 

“I  thought  it  was  wrong  to  take 
away  something  that  had  been 
given,”  he  said.  “I  think  this  action 
will  hurt  the  association  and  will  take 
away  from  the  award. 

“He  (Johnson)  told  us  that  he  and 
other  past  recipients  had  met  and  that 
most  of  the  past  recipients  wanted 
Duke  stripped  of  the  award,”  Fish¬ 
man  said.  “We  told  Johnson  that  we 
had  nothing  to  do  with  presenting  the 
award,  that  it  was  decided  by  former 
recipients,  and  that  we  didn’t  want 
anything  to  do  with  taking  it  away 
from  a  winner  —  especially  a  man 
who  had  won  on  his  past  perfor¬ 
mances  and  not  on  some  new  revela¬ 
tion.” 

The  AP  reported  that  Bob  Larson, 
publisher  of  the  Red  Rock  News  in 
Sedona  and  a  board  member,  said  that 
he  and  most  other  board  members 
agree  with  Fishman. 

“They  talk  about  all  this  ethics  and 


stuff,  but  Tully  won  this  award  based 
on  his  past  performances  as  a 
publisher,”  Larson  said.  “I  think 
there  has  always  been  a  lot  of  rivalry 
between  Phoenix  and  Tucson,  and  I 
think  some  of  that  bad  blood  may 
have  spilled  over  here.” 

In  his  statement,  Johnson  said  an 
inscription  on  the  plaque  states  that 
the  award  winner  has  “lived  honor¬ 
ably  and  is  entitled  to  the  highest  hon¬ 
ors  and  respect  of  the  profession.” 

Tully  is  now  employed  by  Wick 
Newspapers  as  publisher  of  the  Wil- 
liston  (N.D.)  Daily  Herald  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  two  other  Wick 
papers. 

Boston  Globe  starts 
literary  contest 

The  first  annual  Boston  Globe 
Literary  Press  Competition  honoring 
small  literary  presses  and  their  contri¬ 
bution  to  publishing  has  been  estab¬ 
lished. 


How  To  Catch  AKodkaburra. 


You  put  your  best  photo¬ 
graphers  on  the  line.  You 
edit  mercilessly.  And  \  ou 
transmit  ev'ery  nuance  a 
newspaper  can  print. 

The  Reuter  News  Pictures 
Serv  ice  is  as  committed  to 
excellence  in  photojournal¬ 
ism  as  we  have  been  to  news 
reporting  since  1851. 

'X'e  have  nearly  200 
full-time  photographers  and 
stringers  world-wide. 

And  now  we’re  intro¬ 
ducing  the  compact  and 
powerful  Reuters  News 
Pictures  Terminal. 

For  full  details  on 
subscribing  directly  to  the 
Reuter  News  Pictures  Serv  ice, 
contactjohn  DePrez  or 
Mary  Ellen  Shearer  at  (212 ) 
603-35‘^6.  Don’t  miss  the  boat 
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Excellence  In  New  s 

FREMA.\TLE,  AUSTRALLA-Kookaburra  III  ( FRONT)  tacks  behind  Stars  and  Stripes  during  the  America's  Cup  finals. 
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ADVERTISING 


Views  of  the  Chief  Justice  on  advertising 

Rehnquist  opinions  endorse  strictures  on  ‘commerciai  speech’ 


By  Jerome  Walker  Sr. 

Journalists  who  have  observed  and 
analyzed  him  for  the  15  years  he  has 
served  as  an  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  characterize  (the 
new)  Chief  Justice  William  Hubbs 
Rehnquist  as  a  “consistent  conserva¬ 
tive.” 

An  examination  of  his  opinions 
reveals  also  that  Rehnquist  is  persis¬ 
tent  in  his  condemnation  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  landmark  decision 
that  conferred  First  Amendment  pro¬ 
tection  on  “commercial  speech.” 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  a  leg¬ 
islative  ban  on  cigarette  advertising  is 
enacted  and  challenged,  its  oppo¬ 
nents  may  find  it  necessary  to  devise 
some  fresh  arguments  to  counter  the 
Rehnquist  philosophy  that  freedom  of 
expression  should  not  embrace  all 
advertisements  for  products  and  ser¬ 
vices. 

Advocates  of  the  cigarette  ad  ban 
point  to  the  need  for  the  government 
to  discourage  use  of  a  harmful  prod¬ 
uct,  while  the  other  side  contends  that 
it  would  be  unconstitutional  to 
restrict  advertising  of  a  product  that 
may  be  sold  legally. 

Consider  what  Justice  Rehnquist 
has  said  in  several  dissenting  opinions 
in  cases  involving  commercial 
speech: 

Rehnquist:  “The  Court’s  decision 
[outlawing  a  Virginia  statute  forbid¬ 
ding  licensed  pharmacists  to  adver¬ 
tise  the  prices  of  prescription  drugs] 
elevates  commercial  intercourse 
between  a  seller  hawking  his  wares 
and  a  buyer  seeking  a  bargain  to  the 
same  plane  as  has  been  previously 
reserved  for  the  free  marketplace  of 
ideas  ....  The  way  will  be  open  for 
active  promotion  of  prescription 
drugs,  liquor,  cigarettes  and  other 
products  the  use  of  which  it  has  been 
thought  desirable  to  discourage.” 
Virginia  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  i’. 
Virginia  Citizens  Consumer  Council, 
1976.) 

*  *  * 

In  another  Virginia  case  a  year  ear¬ 
lier  the  Court  held  invalid  a  state  law 


(Walker  Sr.  is  former  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  Editor  &  Publisher.) 


that  made  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
encourage  or  prompt  the  processing 
of  an  abortion.  The  editor  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  had  been  found  guilty  of 
violating  the  law  by  publishing  an  ad 
of  a  New  York  City  agency  inviting 
clients  for  low-cost  abortions.  The 
Court  majority  said  the  Virginia 
courts  had  erred  in  their  assumption 
that  advertisements  were  not  entitled 
to  First  Amendment  protection. 


Rehnquist,  dissenting:  “The  adver¬ 
tisement  appears  to  me  to  be  a  classic 
commercial  proposition  directed 
toward  the  exchange  of  services 
rather  than  the  exchange  of 
ideas.  .  .  .  The  Court’s  statements 
would  pressage  a  standard  of  the  low¬ 
est  common  denominator  for  com- 
mercial  ethics  and  business 
conduct.  .  .  .  Bucket  shops,  loan 
sharks,  etc.,  could  circumvent  state 
regulations.  The  Virginia  statute  is  a 
reasonable  regulation  that  serves  a 
legitimate  public  interest  [health  of  its 
citizens].”  {Bigelow  Virginia, 
1975.) 

*  *  * 

Next  the  Court  struck  down  an 
Arizona  law  that  restricted  advertis¬ 
ing  by  attorneys. 

Rehnquist,  dissenting:  “1  cannot 
agree  that  the  First  Amendment  is 
infringed  by  Arizona’s  regulation  of 
the  essentially  commercial  activity  of 
advertising  legal  services.  ...  1  con¬ 
tinue  to  believe  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment’s  speech  provision,  long 
regarded  by  the  Court  as  a  sanctuary 
for  expressions  of  public  importance 
or  intellectual  interest,  is  demeaned 
by  invocation  to  protect  advertising 
of  goods  and  services.  .  .  .  Advertis¬ 
ing  how  ever  truthful  or  reasonable  it 
may  be  is  not  the  sort  of  expression 
that  the  First  Amendment  was 
adopted  to  protect.”  (Bates  v.  State 
Bar  of  Arizona,  1977.) 


*  *  * 

A  public  corporation  may  now 
publicize  its  opposition  to  or  endorse¬ 
ment  of  public  policy  issues,  as  the 
result  of  the  Court  decision  in  another 
advertising-related  matter. 

Rehnquist,  dissenting:  “The  free 
flow  of  information  is  in  no  way 
diminished  by  the  commonwealth’s 
decision  to  permit  the  operation  of  a 
business  corporation  with  limited 


rights  of  expression.  All  natural  per¬ 
sons,  who  owe  their  existence  to  a 
higher  sovereign  than  the  common¬ 
wealth,  remain  as  free  as  before  to 
engage  in  political  activity.”  (First 
National  Bank  of  Boston  v.  Attorney 
General  of  Massachusetts,  1978.) 

*  *  * 

Rehnquist  agreed  with  the  majority 
that  a  Texas  law  prohibiting  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  optometry  under  a  trade  name 
doesn’t  stifle  commercial  speech.  It 
protects  the  public  from  misleading 
optometrical  trade  names  and  ensures 
full  and  accurate  information  on  ser¬ 
vices.  (Friedman  v.  Rogers,  1979.) 

*  *  * 

In  1985,  Rehnquist  had  a  partner  in 
dissent.  Justice  Sandra  Day  O’Con¬ 
nor,  when  the  Court  held  that  a 
lawyer  could  not  be  disciplined  under 
South  Carolina  law  for  running  ads  in 
newspapers  to  attract  clients  for  suits 
against  the  manufacturer  of  the 
Daikon  shield.  The  gist  of  O’Connor’s 
opinion  echoed  Rehnquist’s  philoso¬ 
phy  that  all  commercial  speech  is  not 
protected:  Rather,  there  is  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  professional  services 
and  standardized  consumer  products; 
states  require  more  of  attorneys  than 
of  others  engaged  in  commerce. 
(Philip  Zauderer  i’.  5.C.  Disciplinary 
Council,  1985.) 

*  *  * 

Advertising  of  contraceptive 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


An  examination  of  his  opinions  reveais  aiso  that 
Rehnquist  is  persistent  in  his  condemnation  of  the 
Supreme  Court’s  iandmark  decision  that  conferred 
First  Amendment  protection  on  “commerciai  speech.” 
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Independent  carrier  status  investigated  in  Illinois 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  recent  spate  of  aggressive  state 
investigations  into  the  employment 
status  of  independent  deliverers  has 
Illinois  newspapers  worried. 

And  the  publishers  are  blaming  the 
investigations  on  just  about  every¬ 
thing  from  a  search  for  new  tax 
revenue  to  the  union  endorsements 
Gov.  James  Thompson  received  in  his 
reelection  campaign. 

One  thing  everyone  agrees  on  is 
that  the  new  investigations  into 
whether  newspaper  carriers  are  really 
independent  contractors  have  the 
potential  to  be  very  expensive. 

“We  are  talking  about  substantial 
money  here,  thousands  of  dollars  for 
back  unemployment  taxes,”  said  Illi¬ 
nois  Press  Association  executive 
director  David  R.  West. 

“Clearly,  there  is  a  problem  here,” 
said  Len  ‘Rob’  Small,  head  of  Kanka¬ 
kee,  Ill. -based  Small  Newspapers. 

At  issue  is  whether  tne  independent 
contractors  are  really  employees  of  a 
newspaper.  If  state  auditors  deter¬ 
mine  that  they  are  employees  of  a 
newspaper,  the  paper  must  pay  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  and  could  be 
liable  for  back  payments. 

Publishers  say  they  are  baffled  by 
the  new  push  by  inspectors  from  Illi¬ 
nois  Department  of  Employment 
Security  because  their  carriers  have 
been  recognized  as  independent  for 
decades. 

“It’s  been  going  on  this  way  for 


almost  a  hundred  years.  They  are 
truly  independent  contractors,  it’s 
even  in  their  contract,”  said  Howard 
Hay,  vice  president-circulation  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Carriers  for  the  Tribune  have 
apparently  been  hit  the  hardest  by 
Employment  Security  auditors.  Hay 
said  between  four  and  six  of  the  car¬ 
riers  have  been  audited,  and  that  “in 
one  or  two  cases,  the  [delivery] 
agents  voluntarily  agreed  to  pay” 
back  unemployment  taxes. 


“independent  established  business.” 

Apparently,  the  state  auditors  have 
been  taking  a  hard  line  on  the  defini¬ 
tion  that  contractors  be  “outside  the 
control  or  direction”  of  an  employer. 

“They  are  saying  .  .  .  that  I  can’t 
tell  an  independent  contractor  when 
to  deliver  or  where  to  put  a  paper. 
Well,  we’re  a  morning  paper,  and  it’s 
crazy  to  say  I  can’t  say  what  [a 
contractor’s]  hours  are  supposed  to 
be,”  said  one  executive,  who  asked 
not  to  be  identified. 


If  State  auditors  determine  that  they  are  employees 
of  a  newspaper,  the  paper  must  pay  unemployment 
insurance  and  could  be  liable  for  back  payments. 


Small  said  carriers  for  his  Kanka¬ 
kee  Daily  Journal  have  also  been 
audited.  He  said  the  audit  is  “just  in 
the  preliminary”  stage  and  no  deter¬ 
minations  have  been  made  yet. 

Classically,  an  independent  con¬ 
tractor  must  meet  three  criteria  to  be 
considered  independent,  said  Lyn 
Pierce,  spokesperson  for  the  state 
employment  agency.  The  contractor 
must  be  “free  from  direction  or  con¬ 
trol”  of  an  employer;  the  contractor 
must  do  work  “outside  the  usual 
course  of  business  or  outside  the 
place  of  business  of  an  employer;” 
and  the  contractor  must  have  an 


This  same  executive  argues  that  the 
new  push  is  linked  to  the  unusually 
strong  boost  that  Gov.  Thompson,  a 
Republican,  got  in  his  successful 
reelection  campaign. 

“All  of  this  deregulation  has 
affected  labor,”  the  executive  said. 

Illinois  Press  Association  execu¬ 
tive  director  Ward  said  he  sees  a  more 
basic  reason. 

“It’s  a  revenue-raiser,  pure  and 
simple,”  he  said. 

However,  an  attorney  for  the  state 
agency  says  the  department  is  not 
targeting  anybody,  or  reinterpreting 
{Continued  on  page  60) 


From  Viedma,  Argentina . . . 


“Patagonia,  the  region  that  runs  down  the  vast,  jagged,  sparsely  pop¬ 
ulated  landscape  of  southern  Argentina,  is  not  a  desert  of  sand  or  gravel  but  of 
thorny  gray-leaved  thickets,  squatting  low  against  the  raw  force  of  an  inces¬ 
sant  wind. 

“In  this  rugged  frontier,  long  a  font  for  Argentine  dreams  but  never  an 
object  of  much  settlement.  President  Raul  Alfonsin  wants  to  build  a  new 
national  capital— a  plan  that  has  stirred  much  debate  between  those  who 
think  it  bold  and  those  who  call  it  folly.” 

—Bradley  Graham  of  The  Washington  Post 
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Harlan  Lill 
Plainville  Times 
Plainville,  Kan. 


By  Matt  Bosisio 

It  was  2  a.m.  when  Harlan  Lill 
pulled  into  Plainville,  Kan.  He  had 
been  driving  for  five  hours  through 
sleepy  Midwestern  towns,  his  mind 
intent  on  buying  the  Plainville  Times. 
He  wasn’t  ready  for  what  he  came 
upon. 

Up  and  down  the  town’s  main 
street,  every  parking  slot  was  taken. 
Inside  the  local  cafe,  not  a  seat  could 
be  found.  Even  the  small  hotel  was 
packed. 

“There  wasn’t  a  garage  to  stay  in,’’ 
Lill  recalls.  “I  couldn’t  believe  my 
eyes.  I  thought,  ‘What’s  going  on 
here?”’ 

What  was  going  on  was  an  oil 
boom.  The  year  was  1950;  coupled 
with  a  stable  agricultural  economy, 
the  north  central  Kansas  town  of 
1,400  was  prospering. 

Lill  managed  to  secure  an  Army  cot 
that  first  night  and  set  it  up  in  an 
empty  room  of  a  hotel  under  con¬ 
struction.  Two  weeks  later,  on  July  1 , 
he  was  the  new  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Times.  Things  have  changed  dra¬ 
matically  since  then. 

The  oil  and  farm  economies  have 
softened,  and  Plainville  has  doubled 
in  size.  Economic  times  here  have 
taken  on  a  sharp  edge,  but  Lill’s  lead¬ 
ership  role  has  held  fast,  part  of  his 
long-standing  philosophy  that  small¬ 
town  newspapering  means  positive 
commitment  and  support  even  during 
hard  times. 

“You  try  to  keep  the  momentum 
going  so  that  when  times  improve, 
you’re  still  in  a  position  to  keep  your 
town  on  the  go  and  keep  it  from  falling 
on  its  face,”  says  Lill.  “A  newspaper 
can  lead  a  town  or  drag  it  down  — 
they  both  go  in  one  direction  or 
another.” 

In  1981,  Lill  was  presented  with  the 
Boyd  Community  Services  Award  by 
the  Kansas  Press  Association.  The 
annual  award  honors  the  Kansas 
newspaper  man  or  woman  who  has 
best  served  others  through  commu¬ 
nity  leadership. 

The  publisher  was  cited  for  his 


(Bosisio  submitted  this  article  on  a 
free-lance  basis.) 


Harlan  Lill 


efforts  to  provide  Plainville  with  a 
number  of  needed  improvements, 
including  the  establishment  of 
housing  for  the  elderly,  a  rural  hos¬ 
pital  and  a  dental  clinic. 

His  advocacy  of  certain  ideas, 
though,  is  not  limited  to  Plainville. 
A  recent  editorial,  noting  successful 
tax-reform  changes,  called  for  a 
reevaluation  of  the  Social  Security 
system  —  “a  topic  that  successive 
presidents  and  Congresses  have 
been  incapable  of  discussing  ration¬ 
ally.” 


Lill  wrote,  “National  policy 
[toward  Social  Security]  must 
change.  This  country  can  no  longer 
afford  to  provide  the  same  level  of 
support  to  those  without  personal 
resources  and  those  who  have  other 
sources  of  retirement  income.” 

Another  editorial  examined  the 
increasing  cost  of  liability  insur¬ 
ance,  particularly  as  it  affects  small 
businesses  and  consumers. 

Because  of  climbing  insurance 
rates,  Lill  told  his  readers,  the  small 
business  owner  is  faced  with  either 
paying  out  more  of  his  profits  or 
closing  his  door,  while  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  faced  with  fewer  shopping 
choices  and  higher  prices. 


“There  needs  to  be  civil  justice 
reform,  including  caps  on  awards 
for  non-economic  damages  and 
limits  on  contingency  fees  for 
lawyers. 

“Also,  there  needs  to  be  a  stron¬ 
ger  regulatory  role  for  state  insur¬ 
ance  commissioners,  especially 
with  regard  to  notification  of 
cancellation  and  even  in  the  area  of 
asset  management  and  policy  rate¬ 
making.” 

The  problem  will  eventually  be 
dealt  with,  Lill  concluded,  “but 
don’t  look  for  lower  insurance 
prices  any  time  soon.” 

On  a  less  serious  note,  a  late-sum- 
mer  editorial  related  the  plight  of 
Paul  Engborg,  a  resident  whose 
basement  became  flooded  when  a 
water  pipe  broke. 

“With  the  swimming  season 
about  over,”  the  editor  wrote,  “a 
friend  recommended  that  he  stock  it 
with  fish,  and  during  the  winter 
months  he  could  have  his  own  skat¬ 
ing  rink. 

“Despite  all  the  ribbing,  he  was 
glad  to  have  it  siphoned  out  and 
restored  to  normal.  For  a  time,  he 


had  the  only  swimming  pool  in  town 
with  a  carpeted  bottom.” 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  Lill,  62,  comes  from  a 
strong  newspaper  family.  His 
parents  published  the  St.  John 
County  Capital  in  south  central 
Kansas,  a  paper  that  later  became 
the  St.  John  Daily  Capital. 

Once  out  of  school,  he  worked 
with  his  brother  at  newspapers  in 
Lamed  and  Emporia,  Kan.,  before 
learning  that  the  paper  in  Plainville 
might  be  for  sale. 

The  circulation  of  the  Times  was 
900  when  Lill  bought  it.  Today, 
circulation  stands  at  2,504,  and 
{Continued  on  page  59) 


“Yes,  the  hours  are  long  and  you  don’t  eat  too 
well,”  he  says,  “but  I  wouldn’t  trade  places  with  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times.” 
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Publishers  urge  Phoenix  boycott 

Black  group  cancels  Arizona  workshop  in  King  holiday  protest 


By.  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  National  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  canceled  its 
midwinter  workshop  in  Phoenix  (Jan. 
21)  on  the  day  it  was  to  start  to 
protest  against  Arizona’s  canceling 
Martin  Luther  King’s  birthday  as  a 
state  holiday. 

“We  could  not  have  a  workshop 
under  those  conditions,’’  said  Chris 
Bennett,  publisher  of  the  Seattle 
Medium  and  president  of  the  black- 
oriented  newspaper  publishers  group. 

The  NNPA  had  been  about  to  start 
its  annual  midwinter  workshop  when 
newly  inaugurated  Gov.  Evan 
Mecham  rescinded  the  King  holiday. 

“Several  of  the  publishers  had 
expressed  some  concern  about  going 
to  Phoenix  in  the  week  before,”  Ben¬ 
nett  said.  “And  I  had  some  reserva¬ 
tions  too. 

“After  we  arrived  we  saw  that  it 
had  gotten  worse,”  he  continued. 
“The  governor  continued  to  make 
these  outrageous  statements  about 
how  talking  about  [the  cancellation] 
gets  the  majority  upset,  that  sort  of 
thing.” 

As  registration  was  about  to  begin 
for  the  conference  —  focused  this 
year  on  promotion  and  distribution 
ideas  for  black  newspapers  —  the 
group  decided  to  leave  Phoenix. 

The  workshop  was  expected  to  be 
well-attended,  Bennett  said.  An 
unusually  high  160  had  preregistered 
and  total  attendance  of  between  300 
and  500  was  expected. 

“You  visit  someone’s  city  or  state, 
and  if  you’re  not  welcome  there,  if 
you  have  any  kind  of  manners,  you 
leave,”  Bennett  said. 

NNPA  leaders  rejected  suggestions 
from  some  publishers  that  the  group 
should  march  or  demonstrate  publicly 
against  Mecham’s  decision. 

“We’re  reporters.  We’re  here  to 
observe  and  report,”  Bennett  said. 

But  Bennett  added  that  the  group 
expected  the  boycott  to  create  a  “rip¬ 
pling  effect”  among  other  black  orga¬ 
nizations  planning  to  meet  in  Arizona. 

“Any  black  organization  that 
decides  to  go  to  Phoenix  will  have  to 
have  second  thoughts.  They  know  if 
they  have  a  convention  in  Phoenix, 
they  will  not  have  the  support  of  the 
black  press,”  Bennett  said. 

And  in  fact  soon  after  the  NNPA 
action,  the  president  of  the  National 
Baptist  Convention,  Dr.  T.  J.  Jemi- 


son,  announced  cancellation  of  the  frankly  were  embarrassed  about  the 
group’s  1989  Phoenix  convention.  situation,”  he  said. 

Some  7,000  to  10,000  people  were  A  spokesman  for  Mecham  said  the 
expected  at  that  convention.  governor  was  not  making  any  more 

Bennett  said  the  black  publishers’  comment  on  the  King  holiday, 
boycott  had  won  widespread  support,  “If  the  situation  changes,” 
even  in  the  city.  publisher  Bennett  said,  “we’ll  be  glad 

“Black  and  white  citizens  of  Phoe-  to  go  back  to  Phoenix.  We  like  Phoe¬ 
nix  were  applauding  it.  They  quite  nix.” 

Employees  approve  new  name 
for  Journal  Co. 

Employee  owners  have  voted  to  ing.  Following  the  meeting,  the 

change  the  name  of  the  Milwaukee,  employee  owners  were  asked  to  vote, 

Wis.-based  Journal  Company  to  Jour-  and  nearly  93%  of  the  shares  held 

nal  Communications.  voted  in  favor  of  the  change. 

And  in  a  related  move,  the  name  of 

Newspapers  Inc.,  the  Journal  Com-  The  company  launched  an  adver- 
munications  division  that  publishes  tising  campaign  to  introduce  the  new 

the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  the  Mil-  name  to  the  public  and  to  help  raise 

waukee  Sentinel,  was  changed  to  awareness  that  the  company  is 

Journal/Sentinel  Inc.  Both  changes  employee-owned.  On  May  15,  the 

went  into  effect  Jan.  1.  company  will  celebrate  the  50th 

The  corporate  name  change  was  anniversary  of  its  employee  owner- 

recommended  by  the  company’s  ship  plan,  which  at  present  includes 

board  of  directors  at  its  Dec.  9  meet-  more  than  2,300  employees. 


John  McLaughlin  fuels  the  fire  while  respected  journal¬ 
ists  Jack  Germond,  Morton  Kondracke,  and  Robert 
Novak  provide  informative  and  often  explosive  opinions. 

Join  them  all  on  the  McLaughlin  Group.  It  just  might  be  the 
freshest,  boldest,  most  incisive  political  show  on  the  air. 

Don’t  miss  it.  The  people  who  run  this  country  never  do. 

The  McLaughlin  Group 

Made  possible  by  a  grant  from  GE. 


Check  local  listings  for  station  and  time.  @  AB€oisTiReDTiw£*MA«<of  oe«B«.€LecTi«cco»i«i«Y 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Jerome  S.  Tilis 

Jerome  S.  Tills,  president  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  for  the  past  two 
years,  has  been  appointed  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  for  Knight-Ridder 
and  chairman  of  Knight-Ridder 
Newspaper  Sales.  He  succeeds 
Edward  T.  Parmelee,  who  opted  to 
take  early  retirement  in  July. 

Tilis  will  not  assume  his  new  duties 
until  a  joint  operating  agreement  that 
would  combine  business  operations 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  the 
Detroit  News  has  been  resolved. 
Knight-Ridder  and  Gannett  Co., 
which  owns  the  News,  have  applied 
for  the  agreement  which  must  be 
approved  by  the  U.S.  attorney  gen¬ 
eral. 

Tilis  joined  Knight-Ridder's  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Newspapers,  Inc.,  in  1972 
and  held  a  succession  of  marketing 
positions  including  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  responsible  for  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation,  promotion  and  research. 

Parmelee,  61,  has  been  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  and  chairman  of 
KRNS  six  years.  He  joined  K-R  in 
1972  to  head  the  newly  formed  Knight 
Advertising  Sales,  which  became 
KRNS.  Earlier  he  was  vice  presi¬ 
dent/director  of  sales  for  Newhouse 
Newspapers  and  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  sales  manager  of 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt. 


John  Peck  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star, 
Tucson.  He  had  been  features  editor 
since  April  1985.  He  joined  the  Star  in 
1974  and  has  worked  as  a  copy  editor, 
wire  editor,  assistant  news  editor, 
assistant  city  editor,  fine  arts  reporter 
and  critic,  and  entertainment  editor. 

Peck  fills  the  post  that  had  been 
vacant  since  last  August,  when  Ste¬ 
phen  E.  Emerine  became  the  news¬ 
paper’s  special  services  director. 


John  Peck 


Todd  Eosthom 


Todd  Eastham,  who  was  with 
United  Press  International  for  seven 
years,  most  recently  as  a  business  and 
financial  writer  covering  national  and 
international  issues  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  has  been  appointed  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  Kiplinger  Washington  Letter,  a 
weekly  covering  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  issues. 

From  1982  to  1985,  Eastham  was 
based  in  Tokyo  and  covered  issues, 
news  and  cultural  and  business- 
related  events  in  Japan  and  East  Asia 
for  the  wire  service.  Prior  to  that  he 
was  at  the  Pacific  Division  headquar¬ 
ters  in  San  Francisco  as  a  reporter  and 
editor.  He  began  his  journalism 
career  as  a  San  Francisco  Examiner 
reporter. 


Allan  A.  Seiler,  publisher  of  the 
Pittsfield  Pike  Press,  is  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  Illinois  Press 
Association.  He  succeeds  Leo  G. 
Piper,  advertising  director  of  Bar¬ 
rington  Press. 

Seiler,  active  in  the  press  associa¬ 
tion  for  more  than  30  years,  is  also 
active  in  the  literacy  movement.  He 
tutors  an  adult  student  one  night  each 
week. 

Other  officers  elected  for  this  year 
are:  Dale  Barker,  publisher  of  the 
Beardstown  Illinoian-Star  Daily,  first 
vice  president;  William  Shaw, 
publisher  of  the  Dixon  Telegraph, 
second  vice  president;  Wayne  Wolt- 
MAN,  publisher  of  the  West  Chicago 
Press,  third  vice  president;  and  John 
Bowman,  general  manager  of  the 
Champaign-Urhana  News-Gazette, 
treasurer. 

—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILLIAMSON 


Allan  A.  Seiler 

Dan  Coleman,  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Nashville  Banner  since 
1984,  was  named  Forum  editor, 
replacing  Jim  Ewing,  who  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  book  editor  and  member  of 
the  Forum  staff.  The  pages  include 
editorials,  letters  to  the  editor  and 
commentary. 

Ewingjoined  the  Banner  in  1973  as 
a  copy  editor,  moved  into  the  editorial 
department  and  then  became  Eorum 
editor  in  1984.  Coleman  joined  the 
Banner  as  news  editor  in  1979,  and 
earlier  in  his  career  was  with  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee,  Nashville. 

♦  *  * 

Howard  Saltz,  managing  editor  of 
the  North  Jersey  Advance  of  Morris 
County  for  the  past  year,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  newspaper  which 
is  headquartered  in  Flanders,  N.J.  He 
is  a  former  municipal  and  statehouse 
reporter  for  the  Stamford  (Conn.) 
Advocate  and  Greenwich  Time. 

*  *  * 

Michael  R.  Kelley,  promotion 
department  creative  director  for  the 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times 
Co.  since  1985,  has  been  named 
promotion  manager. 


Marcel  Schloss  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  vice  president  of  finance  at 
Parade  Magazine.  He  joined  Parade 
in  1980  as  senior  financial  analyst  and 
most  recently  has  been  director  of 
operations  planning. 

Also,  Michael  J.  Ostfeld,  who 
joined  the  staff  as  an  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative,  was  promoted  to  New 
York  sales  manager  of  the  magazine, 
a  position  he  shares  with  Ralph  G. 
Papaccioli  Jr.  Ostfeld  joined  Parade 
two  years  ago  as  an  advertisng  sales 
representative. 
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LA.  Herald  Examiner  names  McCrohon 


Maxwell  McCrohon,  former  editor 
in  chief  and  president  of  United  Press 
International,  has  taken  over  as  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner. 

McCrohon,  who  has  been  serving 
as  a  consultant  to  the  Hearst  Corp. 
since  leaving  UPI  late  last  year,  is 
assuming  responsibility  for  the  pa¬ 
per’s  editorial  direction  for  the  next 
several  months,  according  to  John  J. 
McCabe,  its  chief  operating  execu¬ 
tive. 

Australian-born  McCrohon,  58, 
began  his  career  as  a  reporter  with  the 
Sydney  Morning  Herald.  After  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States,  he  became 


managing  editor  of  Chicago  Today 
and  for  10  years  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  eventually 
becoming  editor  of  the  paper  and  vice 
president/news  for  the  Tribune  Co. 
The  newspaper  won  four  Pulitzer 
Prizes  during  his  tenure. 

In  another  Herald  Examiner 
change,  managing  editor  John  P. 
Lindsay,  37,  has  joined  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  as  projects  editor  for 
the  View,  Calendar  and  special  sec¬ 
tions.  A  University  of  California  Los 
Angeles  graduate,  he  joined  the  Her¬ 
ald  Examiner  in  1972  and  has  been 
m.e.  since  1981. 


AP  broadcast  executive  joins  UPi 


James  R.  Hood,  deputy  director, 
news/programming  for  broadcast  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  Associated  Press,  has 
moved  to  vice  president/broadcast 
services  for  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional. 

Milton  R.  Benjamin,  UPI  president 
and  editor,  said  in  the  Feb.  10 
announcement  that  Hood  will  have 
responsibility  for  broadcast  product 
development  and  marketing. 

Bill  Ferguson,  who  recently  was 
named  managing  editor/broadcasting 
for  UPI,  continues  that  responsibil¬ 
ity. 


Hood  joined  the  AP  in  1 973  and  was 
named  to  his  deputy  director  postition 
in  broadcast  services  in  1980. 

Earlier  in  his  career.  Hood  served 
as  a  broadcast  editor  and  executive 
for  AP  in  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Kansas  City  and  New  Orleans.  Prior 
to  AP,  he  served  as  news  director 
at  stations  in  Phoenix,  Tucson,  and 
Herrin,  Ill. 

Hood  is  an  instructor  in  broadcast 
journalism  at  Howard  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  co-author  of 
the  AP  Broadcast  News  Handbook. 


Senior  level  promotions  in  the  news 
department  of  the  New  York  Times 
taking  effect  in  the  coming  weeks 
have  been  announced  by  Max 
Frankel,  executive  editor. 

Allan  M.  Siegal  was  named  an 
assistant  managing  editor,  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  presentation  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  news  reports. 

Succeeding  Siegal  as  news  editor  is 
his  deputy,  William  P.  Luce,  whose 
successor  will  be  Evan  Jenkins. 

David  R.  Jones  was  named  editor 
of  national  editions,  to  take  charge  of 
the  reconfiguration  and  development 
of  the  distinctive  versions  the  Times 
prints  at  eight  plants  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  Donna  S.K.  Laurie  will  be  his 
deputy  and  Marshall  J.  Schuon,  his 
assistant. 

Soma  Golden  succeeds  Jones  as 
national  editor. 

Karen  W.  Arenson,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  Business  Day,  succeeds  Golden 
as  editor  of  the  Sunday  Business  sec¬ 
tion. 

Marvin  Siegel  becomes  deputy 
editor  of  The  Week  in  Review. 


Henry  E.  Scott,  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Hartford  Courant  for  the 
past  year,  is  now  assistant  managing 
editor/Connecticut.  He  will  oversee 
the  Connecticut  news  gathering  oper¬ 
ation,  including  the  network  of  local 
news  bureaus. 

He  joined  the  newspaper  in  1982  as 
features  editor  and  in  1985  was  named 
assistant  to  editor  and  publisher 
Michael  J.  Davies. 

*  ♦  * 

Sidney  W.  Bordelon,  former  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  and  Market¬ 
ing  Executives  Association,  is  now 
vice  president,  newspaper  customer 
relations  for  The  Advertising  Check¬ 
ing  Bureau,  Inc.,  headquartered  in 
the  Chicago  office. 

Bordelon  was  with  INAME  more 
than  18  years  and  resigned  his  duties 
last  August.  Prior  to  the  association 
work,  Bordelon  handled  retail  sales 
activities  for  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
State-Times  Advocate. 


Paula  Schwed  of  Newhouse 
Newspapers  is  the  new  chairperson  of 
the  Standing  Committee  of  Corres¬ 
pondents  on  Capitol  Hill  and  Carol 
Giacomo  of  Reuters  is  the  secretary- 
treasurer  for  1987. 

Newly  elected  to  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  committee  which  acts  as  the 
print  press  liaison  with  Congress  and 
handles  credentials  for  the  political 
conventions,  are  Mark  Nelson  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  ROBERT  Shep¬ 
ard  of  United  Press  International  and 
Nancy  Schwerzler  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun. 

♦  *  * 

John  P.  Widdison  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette. 

Widdison  has  been  editor  of  the 
editorial  pages  of  the  Gazette  and  the 
Worcester  Telegram  for  the  past  year. 
He  was  managing  editor  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram  from  1979  to  1986  and  before 
that  had  been  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Telegram  and  regional  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  newspapers. 

Earlier  in  his  career  he  worked  as  a 
reporter  in  the  Clinton  bureau  and  as  a 
copy  editor  and  regional  desk  chief 
and  spent  a  year  as  a  copy  editor  at  the 
Washington  Star  before  returning  to 
the  Worcester  newspapers  in  1969. 

He  has  served  as  president  of  the 
New  England  Chapter  of  the  Society 
of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  and  of  the  New  England 
Associated  Press  News  Executives 
Association. 

*  *  * 

Kay  Evans  is  now  president  and 
general  manager  of  Harte-Hanks 
Graphics.  She  has  been  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Antonio-based  graph¬ 
ics  company  since  its  establishment  in 
July  1985.  Prior  to  that  she  was  mar¬ 
keting  manager  of  Nortex  Press,  a 
Harte-Hanks  commercial  printing 
unit  in  Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Don  Michel,  circulation  director 
of  the  Billings  {Mont.)  Gazette,  joined 
the  Des  Moines  Register  circulation 
department  in  a  new  position  as 
Golden  Circle  manager.  He  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  Register  circulation  in  cen¬ 
tral  Iowa  outside  Des  Moines. 


John  A.  Park,  Jr.  &  Son 

Expertise  and  reliability 
for  owners  selling 
daily  newspapers. 

(919)  782-3131 
Box  17127 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27619 

39  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 
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OBITUARIES 


James  T.  Buckley,  84,  a  reporter 
for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  from 
1934  to  1954,  died  Dec.  31  at  Kent  and 
Queen  Anne’s  Hospital,  Chester- 
town,  Md.  He  had  worked  as  a  publi¬ 
cist  for  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
and  Visitors  Bureau  before  retiring  in 
1959. 

*  ♦  * 

William  E.  Chilton  3d,  65, 
publisher  of  the  Charleston  (W.Va.) 
Gazette,  died  of  a  heart  attack  sus¬ 
tained  Feb.  7  in  Washington,  D.C., 
while  playing  in  a  squash  tournament. 
He  collapsed  after  losing  an  afternoon 
match  at  the  University  Club. 

Chilton,  publisher  since  1961,  was 
known  for  his  “sustained  outrage” 
philosophy  in  shaping  editorial  cru¬ 
sades  and  exposing  wrongdoing  by 
public  officials. 

From  his  grandfather,  who  bought 
the  newspaper  in  1907,  Chilton  inher¬ 
ited  a  liberal  tradition  and  interest  in 
Democratic  politics.  His  grandfather 
was  a  lawyer,  coal  operator  and 
United  States  senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Starting  as  the  Gazette’s  promo¬ 
tions  director  after  graduation  from 
Yale  University  in  1950,  he  later 
served  in  the  State  House  of  Dele¬ 
gates  and  was  a  1960  and  1964  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention. 

*  *  * 

Nell  Cotnam,  98,  who  worked  for 
the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little  Rock,  as 
society  reporter,  editor  and  columnist 
from  November  1917  until  she  retired 
in  1970,  died  Dec.  31.  For  53  years, 
she  was  considered  “the  source”  of 
news  about  Little  Rock  society.  She 
was  the  Gazette’s  first  club  editor. 


Ralph  P.  Flamminio,  59,  news¬ 
room  administrator  for  the  Allentown 
(Pa.)  Morning  Call,  died  of  cancer 
Dec.  27  at  his  home  in  Coatesville,  Pa. 
He  had  been  with  the  newspaper  as  an 
editor  and  news  executive  for  12 
years  and  despite  ailing  health 
worked  full  time  until  early  Decem¬ 
ber.  During  his  career  he  also  taught 
journalism  at  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  77,  chief  of 
the  New  York  Times'  United  Nations 
bureau  from  1946  to  1965,  died  Jan.  8 
of  a  heart  attack  at  his  home  in  South- 
bury.  Conn. 

Hamilton  twice  won  the  George 
Polk  Memorial  Award  for  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents. 

He  spent  three  years  as  a  Rhodes 
Scholar  at  Oxford  University, 


receiving  a  bachelor’s  and  master’s 
degree  and  in  1932  became  a  reporter 
for  the  Atlanta  Journal.  When  his 
father,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  became  ill, 
Hamilton  filled  in  and  wrote  editori¬ 
als.  Three  years  later  he  went  to  the 
Associated  Press  and  worked  three 
years  in  the  Washington  and  London 
bureaus. 

After  joining  the  New  York  Times 
in  1937,  he  served  in  the  London  and 
Madrid  bureaus.  In  1942-45,  he  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Navy 
and  later  was  made  an  officer  of  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor. 

Hamilton  headed  the  Bonn  bureau 
of  the  Times  in  1 965- 1 967  and  then  the 
Geneva  bureau  until  his  retirement  in 
1972. 

*  *  * 

John  M.  Hightower,  77,  diplo¬ 
matic  correspondent  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  a  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ner,  died  Feb.  9  of  cancer. 

Hightower  retired  from  the  AP  in 
1971  toteachatthe  University  of  New 
Mexico,  Albuquerque,  and  to  write  a 
column  for  the  New  Mexican  in  Santa 
Fe,  where  he  made  his  home. 

He  began  his  career  at  the  Knox¬ 
ville  News-Sentinel'm  1931  and  joined 
the  AP  in  Nashville  in  1933  and  was 
transferred  to  the  Washington  bureau 
in  1936.  He  covered  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  early  in  World  War  II  and  then 
the  State  Department. 

In  1952,  Hightower  was  the  first 
person  to  win  three  top  journalism 
awards  in  the  same  year — the  Pulitzer 
for  diplomatic  affairs  reporting,  the 
Raymond  Clapper  Memorial  Award 
for  reporting  international  affairs  and 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  for  distin¬ 
guished  Washington  correspondence. 

In  1964,  he  became  the  fifth  AP 
staff  member  to  be  named  a  special 
correspondent  for  his  outstanding 
performance. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  A.  Hoge,  75,  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  reporter  for  32  years, 
died  Jan.  13  at  his  home  in  Bayville, 
Long  Island.  His  assignments 
included  the  United  Nations,  editing 
The  AP  News  Annual  and  writing  a 
Newsfeatures  column,  “Gourmet 
Corner.” 

As  a  reporter  for  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  World  War  II,  Hoge  was  shot  down 
while  covering  airborne  operations  in 
Holland  and  spent  nine  months  in  a 
German  prison  camp. 

*  *  * 

Robert  McAleer,  58,  managing 
editor  of  the  Windsor  (Ont.)  Star  for 
13  years,  died  Dec.  7  of  cancer. 

He  served  in  the  Royal  Canadian 


Air  Force  before  beginning  his  news¬ 
paper  career  with  the  Canadian  Press 
in  Toronto.  He  joined  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  (Ont.)  Star  in  1950  and  then 
moved  to  Windsor  in  1954,  holding 
several  editorial  positions  prior  to 
becoming  managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

Stan  W.  Metzler,  40,  Los 
Angeles  bureau  manager  for  United 
Press  International  since  July  1985, 
died  Jan.  20  following  a  brief  illness. 

An  18-year  veteran  of  UPI,  he 
served  on  the  1983  Wire  Service  Guild 
committee  that  negotiated  the  current 
labor  agreement  for  union  employees. 

Metzler  joined  UPI  in  1969  immedi¬ 
ately  after  being  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California, 
where  he  was  editor  of  the  Daily  Tro¬ 
jan. 

*  *  * 

Chet  Nelson,  75,  sports  editor  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver, 
from  1934  to  1972  died  Jan.  1  of 
cancer. 

Nelson  was  a  sports  reporter,  col¬ 
umnist,  and  editor  during  his  44-year 
career.  He  continued  writing  columns 
for  the  paper  after  he  stepped  down  as 
sports  editor  until  his  retirement  in 
1976. 

He  was  inducted  into  the  Colorado 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame  in  1983. 


Pat  C.  Oyler,  70,  women’s  page 
editor  of  the  Madison  (Ind.)  Courier 
for  more  than  30  years ,  died  Dec .  29  at 
her  home.  She  joined  the  Courier  in 
1949  as  a  proofreader  and  became  the 
bookkeeper  in  1951.  She  started  the 
women’s  page  in  the  early  ‘50s  and 
served  as  editor  until  her  retirement  in 
1985. 

*  *  * 

Warner  B.  Ragsdale,  88,  a  jour¬ 
nalist  for  more  than  50  years,  died 
Dec.  25  of  a  heart  attack.  He  was 
political  editor  of  U.S.  News  cfe  World 
Report  from  1941  until  his  retirement 
in  1969.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  with  the 
Associated  Press  for  17  years,  serving 
in  Washington,  New  Orleans,  Atlanta 
and  Louisville. 


Kenneth  W.  Webb,  71,  former 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  Needham 
(Mass.)  Times,  and  managing  editor 
of  Granite  State  News,  Wolfeboro, 
N.H.,  died  of  cancer  at  his  Ossippee, 
N.H.,  home  Dec.  28. 

He  semi-retired  in  1980  but  con¬ 
tinued  as  interim  editor  of  the  News 
and  in  1982  became  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Carroll  County  Indepen¬ 
dent,  sister  paper  to  the  News. 
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IN  BRIEF - 


Dant  succeeds 
Momsen  as 
INAME  president 

Alan  H.  Dant,  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  at  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer,  was  elected  president  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Advertising 
and  Marketing  Executives  at  the 
group’s  recent  sales  conference  in 
Miami. 

Dant  succeeds  Robert  C.  Momsen, 
vice  president/marketing  for  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press-Dispatch,  who 
was  awarded  an  honorary  life  mem¬ 
bership  to  INAME  during  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Breakfast  meeting. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  presi¬ 
dent-elect,  Roger  H.  Clapp,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch  and  News  Leader, 
first  vice  president,  Fred  D.  Crisp  Jr., 
director  of  sales  and  marketing  for  the 
News  &  Observer  and  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
Times;  and  second  vice  president, 
Norman  R.  Kirk,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Toronto  Star  in  Ontario, 
Canada. 

Five  directors  were  also  elected; 
director-at-large,  Dennis  Atkin,  vice 
president  of  advertising  at  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram;  Dis¬ 
trict  3  director.  Gene  Williams,  vice 
president  of  marketing  and  sales  at 
the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer;  Dis¬ 
trict  5  director,  Tony  Webb,  director 
of  display  and  supplement  advertising 
for  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion;  District  10  director,  Robert 
Schoenbacher,  advertising  director  at 
the  Oregonian  of  Portland;  and  Dis¬ 
trict  1 1  director,  Gerry  Wilson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  at  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  Tribune. 

In  addition,  two  members  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  INAME  President’s 
Awards  of  Distinction  at  a  luncheon 
meeting.  They  are  George  F.  White, 
director  of  national  and  retail  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
Ledger,  and  John  T.  Mennenga, 
senior  vice  president/marketing  and 
research  for  the  Sawyer  Ferguson 
Walker  newspaper  representative 
firm. 


Courant  lets  kids 
design  ads  for  NIE 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  has 
planned  a  special  “Design  An  Ad/ 
Write  An  Editorial”  section  for 
March  4  as  part  of  its  celebration  of 
Newspaper  in  Education  Week 
March  2-6. 


For  this  special  section,  advertisers 
buy  the  space  and  supply  copy  and  art 
ideas.  The  Courant  then  matches 
advertisers  with  local  schools,  and 
students  create  the  ads.  Advertisers 
then  select  the  ad  for  their  business 
that  they  like  best,  and  that  ad  runs  in 
the  special  section.  Three  regional 
editions  of  the  12-page  section  will  be 
published. 

The  winning  student  essays  in  the 
“Write  an  Editorial”  contest  will  run 
alongside  the  advertisements. 


APA  to  move 
office;  sells 
its  clip  service 

The  Alabama  Press  Association 
has  sold  its  newspaper  clipping  ser¬ 
vice  and  will  move  from  Tucsaloosa 
to  Birmingham. 

Boards  of  directors  of  both  APA 
and  its  for-profit  affiliate,  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Newspaper  Advertising  Ser¬ 
vice,  made  both  decisions  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  decisions  end  discussions 
that  began  as  early  as  1974,  when 
APA  moved  off  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama  campus  but  remained  in  Tusca¬ 
loosa. 

APA  sold  its  newspaper  clipping 
service  to  Magnolia  Clipping  Service 
of  Jackson,  Miss.,  which  opened  a 
Tuscaloosa  office  Jan.  2.  The  APA 
staff  plans  to  move  to  Birmingham 
around  May  3 1 ,  when  the  lease  on  the 
Tuscaloosa  office  expires. 


Firm  chosen  to 
direct  CSM  giobai 
circulation  efforts 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  has 
chosen  Ralston  International  Direct 
of  Boston  to  spearhead  its  interna¬ 
tional  circulation  efforts. 

Ralston  International  Direct  will 
manage  international  marketing 
activities  for  a  variety  of  Monitor 
publications,  including  the  weekly 
World  Edition.  The  World  Edition, 
adapted  from  the  domestic  daily  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Monitor,  is  distributed  out¬ 
side  the  United  States.  Circulation  of 
the  daily  version  of  the  newspaper 
will  continue  to  be  handled  internally 
at  the  Monitor. 

Ralston  International  Direct  pro¬ 
vides  market  research  and  testing, 
plus  U.S.  and  overseas  direct 
response  advertising  programs  for 


newspapers  and  magazines.  Presi¬ 
dent  Richard  E.  Ralston  served  as 
circulation  director  at  the  Monitor 
from  1984  through  1986. 


Dallas  daily 
reports  strong 
charity  collection 

Dallas  Morning  News  Charities 
collected  $724,965  in  its  seven-week 
drive,  far  exceeding  expectations,  the 
newspaper  said. 

The  non-profit  corporation  ended 
its  holiday  drive  Jan.  15,  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  accept  contributions  for  the 
hungry  and  homeless,  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  said. 

Of  the  fund  collected,  20%  went  to 
the  Dallas  Life  Foundation;  20%  to 
the  Dallas  Downtown  Family  Shelter; 
14%  to  the  Austin  Street  Shelter;  1 1% 
to  the  Stewpot ;  1 1  %  to  the  East  Dallas 
Community  Police  and  Refugees 
Affairs  Office;  and  6%  each  to  the 
Ladies  of  Charity  of  Dallas;  Method¬ 
ism  Breadbasket;  Oak  Cliff  Churches 
for  Emergency  Aid;  and  Genesis 
Women’s  Shelter. 


George  T.  Delocorte  Center  for  Magazine  Jaumolism 


Four  Workshops,  June  1-26,  1987 

Mogoiine  Writing 

One  Week,  June  1-5  or  June  22-26 

Magazine  Design 


Two  Weeks,  June  8-19 

Magazine  Design 
and  Pagination 

One  Week,  June  1-5 

The  Business 
of  Magazine  Publishing 

One  Week,  June  22-26 

Intensive  instruction,  9-5,  M-F 
Limited  liousing  on  campus, 
by  reservation 


For  information  write  to 

Magazine  Career  Institute 
Dept.  24 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

New  York,  NY  10027 
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ADVERTISING 


American  Bar  Association  is  urged  to  oppose  tobacco  ads 


The  New  York  State  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  has  submitted  a  resolution  calling 
for  the  American  Bar  Association  to 
oppose  “any  form  of  media  advertis¬ 
ing  of  tobacco  products  by  initiating 
and  supporting  legislation  prohibiting 
such  advertising.” 

The  resolution  will  undoubtedly  be 
part  of  heated  debate  over  the  issue  at 
the  ABA  delegates  meeting  Feb.  16 
and  17  in  New  Orleans. 

The  resolution  report  reads,  in  part, 
“To  permit  a  stimulation  of  the 
demand  for  this  most  dangerous  prod¬ 
uct  and  give  it  an  undeserved  social 
acceptability  seems  to  be  something 
we  tolerate  only  because  we  have 
become  accustomed  to  its  false  face. 

“In  September  of  1986,  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association  by  an 
overwhelming  voice  vote  supported 
the  ban  as  furthering  the  public  inter¬ 
est.  The  Association  now  asks  the 
American  Bar  Association  to  lend  its 
prestigious  voice  in  support  of  their 
resolution.” 

The  NYSBA  report  further  noted 
that  “the  time  is  most  opportune. 
Delay  would  be  harmful. 
(Democratic)  Congressman  (Mike) 
Synar  of  Oklahoma  is  re-introducing 
his  proposed  legislation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  ban  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  tobacco  products.  The  support 
of  the  American  Bar  Association 
would  be  most  significant  at  this 
time.” 

Rebutting  arguments  by  opponents 
to  tobacco  ad  bans  that  such  adver¬ 
tising  is  intended  to  convince  smokers 
to  switch  brands  and  not  recruit  new 
smokers,  the  NYSBA  report  main¬ 
tained,  “In  any  given  year,  only  10% 
of  smokers  switch.  Indeed,  of  the  250 
cigarette  brands  on  the  market,  only 
six  companies  produce  them.  Conse¬ 
quently,  switching  of  brands  would 
have  little  effect.” 

In  addition,  the  report  noted  that 
the  tobacco  industry  “must  attract 
2,000,000  new  recruits  a  year  to  keep 
its  market  steady,”  and  it  asserted 
that  young  people  and  women  make 
up  a  large  proportion  of  those 
recruits. 

“Is  a  ban  on  advertising  the  only 
remedy?”  it  continued.  “Not  at  all. 
This  is  not  the  only  approach  our  soci¬ 
ety  should  take  to  end  the  scourge  of 
tobacco  usage.  Others  might  include: 
Using  the  tobacco  subsidies  to  help 
farmers  switch  to  another  crop.  Fur¬ 
ther  taxes  on  the  tobacco  industry 
could  serve  many  good  purposes.  Ads 


in  opposition  to  smoking  can  be  most 
effective  as  they  were  before  the  tele¬ 
vision  ban.  Our  children  must  be  edu¬ 
cated  about  the  perils  of  smoking. 
Lawsuits  are  useful  and  may  eventu¬ 
ally  succeed.  No  one  suggests  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  product  for  all  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  caused  prohibition  of 
alcohol  to  fail.  However,  the  one  step 
which  is  absolutely  essential  and  most 
important  at  this  time  is  that  we 
remove  the  pervasive  influence  of  the 
daily  advertising  which  seduces  and 
lulls  our  young  people  into  a  false 
sense  of  security.” 

Further,  the  report  noted  that  a  ban 
on  tobacco  advertising  is  a  special 
case  and  would  not  necessarily  lead  to 
similar  bans  on  other  products. 


“Distinctions  are  the  very  life  of 
the  law.  Because  we  imprison  thieves 
does  not  mean  we  imprison  those  who 
park  illegally,”  it  read.  “We  lawyers 
distinguish  cases  on  a  thousand  indi¬ 
vidual  facts.  To  say  we  cannot  distin¬ 
guish  between  tobacco  and  other 
products  is  absurd.  It’s  the  difference 
between  the  Bubonic  Plague  and  the 
Common  Cold.” 

As  to  the  constitutionality  of  such  a 
ban,  the  NYSBA  argued  that  “this 
objection  seems  to  have  been  all  but 
swept  away  by  the  very  recent  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Posadas  de  Puerto  Rico  Associates  v. 
Tourism  Company  of  Puerto  Rico 
....  In  Posadas,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  certain  gambling  in  Puerto  Rico 
was  banned  by  the  legislature.  The 
ban  was  upheld  as  constitutional  by  a 
vote  of  5-4.” 

The  NYSBA  maintained  that  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  decision  can  be  read  as 
meaning  that  the  court  would  not  rule 
out  restrictions  on  other  substances 
such  as  tobacco  and  alcohol,  and  that 
“even  before  Posadas,  there  was  a 
strong  current  of  belief  that  a  ban  on 
tobacco  advertising  was  within  the 
power  of  Congress.” 

Further,  “To  those  who  smoke, 
this  resolution  is  in  no  way  directed 
against  you,”  the  association 
reported.  “All  smokers  are  entitled  to 


be  treated  with  courtesy.  But  smok¬ 
ers  know  better  than  anyone  else  the 
difficulty  of  giving  up  this  addiction. 
It  is  hoped  that  those  who  smoke  will 
be  among  the  most  ardent  supporters 
of  this  resolution.” 

The  Maryland  State  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  followed  New  York  State’s  lead 
and  became  the  second  such  state 
association  to  support  a  tobacco  ad 
ban  resolution,  and  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Bar  Association  has 
also  lent  its  support. 

The  Illinois  State  Bar  Association 
will  not  be  standing  behind  its  three 
counterparts  at  the  delegates’  meet¬ 
ing,  however,  as  it  passed  a  resolution 
opposing  any  legislation  that  would 
ban  tobacco  advertising.  The  Dela¬ 


ware  State  Bar  Association  report¬ 
edly  also  followed  suit. 

Advertising  and  newspaper  organi¬ 
zations  are  also  among  those  gearing 
up  for  the  battle  of  the  bans  at  the 
ABA  New  Orleans  meeting,  standing 
firmly  against  any  advertising  restric¬ 
tions  on  tobacco  products. 


New  supplement  for 
Tex.  college  papers 

A  new  publication  aimed  at  Texas 
college  students  is  now  on  30  cam¬ 
puses  across  the  state. 

Texas  College  Student  is  carried  as 
a  monthly,  four-color  supplement  to 
the  top  30  college  newspapers  in  the 
state.  It  premiered  during  the  first 
week  of  February. 

Headed  by  Rodney  Schlosser,  for¬ 
mer  student  body  president  at  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  the 
publication  gets  most  of  its  copy  from 
student  stringers  across  the  state.  The 
Texas  operation  is  the  first  link  in  a 
national  chain  of  similarly  targeted 
regional  publications. 

The  venture  is  backed  by  Austin- 
based  Waterloo  Publishing  Group 
Ltd. 


The  resolution  will  undoubtedly  be  part  of  heated 
debate  over  the  issue  at  the  ABA  delegates  meeting 
Feb.  16  and  17  in  New  Orleans. 
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Gannett  Foundation 
grants  announced 

The  Gannett  Foundation  has 
approved  37  year-end  grants  totaling 
$304,600  in  30  areas  served  by  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  Inc.  newspapers,  broadcast 
stations,  outdoor  advertising  compa¬ 
nies  and  other  interests. 

The  Foundation’s  1985  grants  and 
program-related  expenses  totaled 
about  $19.4  million. 

A  grant  of  $250,000  was  awarded  to 
establish  the  Rollan  D.  Melton  Media 
Management  Program  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nevada-Reno. 

The  program  is  slated  to  be  a  con¬ 
tinuing  series  of  seminars  to  help 
leading  media  professionals  in  print, 
broadcast  and  advertising  understand 
and  respond  to  the  complex  interrela¬ 
tion  of  media  industries,  examining 
such  topics  as  sales  and  promotion, 
technological  change,  minority 
recruiting  and  training  and  advertis¬ 
ing  ethics. 

Part  of  the  University’s  Donald  W. 
Reynolds  School  of  Journalism  and 
Center  for  Advanced  Media  Studies, 
the  Melton  program  will  be  fully 
developed  over  the  next  three  years. 
It  would  be  housed  on  the  Reno  cam¬ 
pus  in  a  journalism  complex  to  be 
built  with  a  $2. 5-million  challenge 
grant  from  Donrey  Media  Group, 
president  Donald  W.  Reynolds 
announced  in  April  1986. 


Chicago  Sun-Times 
wiii  co-sponsor 
anti-drug  march 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  will  co¬ 
sponsor  the  nation’s  first  anti-drug 
parade  this  spring. 

According  to  the  organizers,  a 
crowd  of  40,000  to  50,000  will  march 
down  Chicago’s  Dearborn  Street  for 
the  May  9  parade  sponsored  by  the 
newspaper  and  WLS-tv,  an  ABC 
affiliate. 

“I’m  confident  that  Chicago  will 
earn  its  place  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
movement  for  a  drug-free  society  that 
will,  in  turn,  provide  renewed  hope 
for  our  children’s  future,’’  Sun-Times 
president  and  publisher  Robert  E. 
Page  told  a  press  conference. 

The  parade,  which  will  be  televised 
live,  was  endorsed  by  Chicago  Mayor 
Harold  Washington,  who  said  it 


would  be  a  “spectacular  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  Chicago’s  can-do  spirit.” 

“How  do  you  get  people’s  atten¬ 
tion,  with  a  two-by-four,  with  a  stick 
of  dynamite,  with  a  parade?” 
Washington  said.  “You  do  every¬ 
thing  that  you  can  conceivably  do  that 
your  experience  tells  you  will  get 
attention  to  a  serious  problem.  A 
parade  is  not  fun  and  games  in  this 
case.” 

Detroit  News  hosts 
first  Citizen  Bee 

The  Detroit  News  is  sponsoring  the 
first  statewide  Michigan  Citizen  Bee, 
a  competition  for  students  in  grades  9- 
12  that  has  a  spelling  bee  format  but  is 
based  on  students’  knowledge  of 
American  history,  government,  eco¬ 
nomics,  geography  and  current 
events. 

The  Citizen  Bee  was  developed 
into  a  national  program  in  1985  by  the 
Close  Up  Foundation  of  Virginia. 
This  year  1,500  high  schools  in  12 
states  are  slated  to  participate,  with 
Michigan  competing  for  the  first  time. 

Copy  editors  start 
at  higher  pay  than 
reporters,  says  ISU 

Copy  editors  are  now  starting  at 
nearly  $30  per  week  more  than  report¬ 
ers  at  larger  dailies,  according  to  a 
December  survey  conducted  at  Illi¬ 
nois  State  University. 

When  project  director  Dr.  Michael 
Shelly  interviewed  these  same  editors 
in  1985,  they  indicated  a  $14  per  week 
starting  advantage  for  copy  editors. 
That  average  is  now  $29,  suggesting  a 
growing  problem  with  the  grammar 
skills  of  journalism  graduates. 

In  terms  of  studies  beyond  journal¬ 
ism,  these  same  editors  ranked 
English  somewhat  lower  than  politi¬ 
cal  science.  Shelly  said,  even  though 
grammar  is  a  frequently  chosen  elec¬ 
tive. 

In  other  areas,  editors  continued  to 
recommend  internships  at  small  daily 
newspapers  and  campus  media  expe¬ 
rience  in  preparation  for  these  intern¬ 
ships.  They  prefer  to  hire  those  who 
have  had  internships  and  27%  said 
they  will  pay  higher  starting  salaries 
for  new  graduates  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  internships. 

A  complete  copy  of  the  survey 
report  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
Shelly  at  the  Communication  Depart¬ 
ment,  ISU,  Normal,  III.  61761. 


Carrier  reports  fire, 
gets  service  award 

A  carrier  for  the  Merced  (Calif.) 
Sun-Star  received  a  Community  Ser¬ 
vice  Award  from  the  California 
Newspaper  Youth  Foundation  Inc. 
for  spotting  and  reporting  a  house  fire 
along  his  route. 

Chad  Groeschel  was  delivering 
papers  when  he  noticed  flames 
shooting  from  a  customer’s  roof. 

20  years  of  ciips 
given  to  coiiege 

The  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Regis¬ 
ter  has  donated  a  collection  of  1.9 
million  newspaper  clippings  spanning 
two  decades  to  Chapman  College  in 
the  city  of  Orange. 

Register  general  manager  Dick 
Wallace  said  the  collection,  which 
includes  articles  and  editorials  pub¬ 
lished  between  1962  and  1986,  has 
been  appraised  at  $6  million.  The  gift 
was  made  possible  by  the  Register’s 
conversion  to  an  electronic  filing  sys¬ 
tem. 


JOURNALISM 

INSTITUTES 

Five  Non-Credit  Courses 

1.  Writing  News 

For  Broadcast 

June  1-5 

2.  Business  & 

Finance  Reporting 

June  1-5 

3.  Science  Writing 
&  Reporting 

June  8-12 

4.  Cultural  Affain 

Reporting  &  Writing 

June  8-12 

5.  News  Reporting 

For  Television 

July  6-17 

For  infomration  vwite  tO: 

Summer  Institutes,  Dept.  24 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism 

New  York,  NY  10027 
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NEEDS  PRODUCTION  EQUIl 


The  SLS-1000  with  modular 
growth  from  two  to  over  twenty 
hoppers  is  the  most  powerful 
inserter  in  newspaper  production 
today.  This  SLS-1000  was 
expanded  on  site  to  fifteen 
hoppers  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News  inserting  operation. 


The  SLS-1000  provides  the 
Daily  News  with  a  single  pass 
operation  for  their  growing 
Sunday  inserting,  resulting  in 
both  labor  savings  and 
increased  production. 


So  as  your  insert  market 
grows— grow  with  the  SLS-1 000 
family.  We  meet  your 
production  needs! 


nMENT  THAT  CAN  GROW. 

'  THE  SLS-KKK)  INSERnR  FAMILY - 
GROWING  TO  MEET  YOUR  PRODUCTION  NEEDS 

For  more  information  on  increasing  your  inserting  capacity  call... 

Graphic 

Management  The  Inserter 

Associates,  Inc.  Company 

Manufacturing  and  Engineering  Headquarters  and  Sales 
934  Marcon  Blvd.  1 1  Main  Street 

Allentown,  PA  18103  Southborough,  MA  01772 

215-264-2460  617-481-8562 


Ontwsmiirsiite 


CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  INC.  of  Glen  Cove, 
N.Y.,  has  introduced  an  electronic  prepress  system,  color 
reproduction  film  products,  presensitized  offset  printing 
plates  and  plate  and  film  processors. 

The  electronic  prepress  system,  Chemco  Image  Man¬ 
agement  System,  is  a  modular  unit  for  integrating  one 
computer-graphic  system  with  various  prepress  opera¬ 
tions.  With  various  programs,  it  is  designed  to  perform 
design,  art  direction,  layout,  image  assembly,  mask  gen¬ 
eration  and  programming  of  step-ahd-’repeat  machines. 
The  console  includes  a  high-resolution  digitizer  to  input 
images,  a  color  monitor,  keyboard  and  high-speed  pen 
plotter. 

Color  reproduction  films  include  separation  films  for 
laser  scanners,  daylight  contact  and  duplicating  films  and 
darkroom  duplicating  film.  Powermatic  HN  Laser  Film 
and  improved  Powermatic  HN  Laser  RC  Paper  are  de¬ 
signed  for  helium-neon  laser  exposing  devices. 

PowerPlate  presensitized  positive  and  negative  offset 
plates  are  electro-chemically  grained,  anodized  aluminum 
plates  designed  for  increased  uniformity  and  productivity. 
They  are  coated  with  water-soluble,  light-sensitive  diazo 
and  processed  in  aqueous  non-organic  developer. 

The  new  620  and  860  processors  are  designed  for  auto¬ 
matic  processing  of  presensitized  offset  plates  up  to  24.4" 
wide  and  33.5"  wide,  respectively.  Plates  are  developed, 
washed,  gummed  and  dried  in  one  operation,  beginning 
when  the  plate  starts  the  processor  by  tripping  a  sensor. 

♦  *  * 

THE  ELECTRONIC  PUBLISHER  INC.  of  Excelsior 
Springs,  Mo.,  has  released  a  second  three-volume  set  of 
electronic  clip  art  designed  for  desktop  publishers  using 
Apple  Macintosh  personal  computers. 

The  second  MacMatbook  is  a  disk  storage  system  of 
artwork.  It  includes  sections  on  buildings,  men,  women 
and  children,  seasons  and  sports  plus  additional  selections 
on  animals,  food,  people,  transportation  and  potpourri. 

Each  three-volume  set  sells  for  about  $100,  but  they  are 
being  offered  together  for  $180. 

They  work  with  several  graphics  software  programs  for 
Macintosh  computers  and  with  the  PictureBase  desk 
accessory  by  Symmetry  Corp.  Images  can  be  produced  on 
several  dot-matrix  printers  or  laser  printers  such  as  the 
Apple  LaserWriter. 

♦  *  * 

KASPAR  WIRE  WORKS  INC.  of  Shiner,  Texas,  has 
expanded  its  service  by  establishing  Sho-Rack  Serivce 
Center  Inc.,  a  newspaper  rack  refurbishing  operation. 

.  The  service  evolved  with  the  acquisition  of  an  industrial 
blast  facility  that  uses  metallic  grit  in  a  closed-environ¬ 
ment  blast  room  to  strip  and  clean  metal  surfaces  in 
preparation  for  painting.  The  system  includes  five  stages 
of  preparation  before  painting  with  an  electrostatic  spray 
system. 

The  service  provides  disassembly,  blasting,  painting, 
reassembly  and  inspection,  in  eight  price  programs. 

♦  ♦  * 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has 
announced  two  vertical  cameras,  the  Image  Maker  5060-A 
and  B,  and  a  pair  of  diffusion-transfer  processors,  the 
Imagemate  43DT  and  55DT. 

The  products  are  aimed  at  users  seeking  a  single¬ 


source  supplier. 

The  Image  Maker  cameras  are  fully  automated  and  fea¬ 
ture  sophisticated  computer  controls,  easy  exposure  pro¬ 
graming  and  can  be  ordered  with  a  vacuum  film  back, 
Kodak  said. 

The  Imagemates  are  Kodak’s  first  diffusion-transfer 
processors.  They  incorporate  rollers  for  automatic  feeding 
and  a  flip-top  feed  for  smaller  materials. 

Kodak  also  introduced  a  dry  dot-etching  system.  Pro¬ 
gram  DDE,  which  is  a  computer  program,  for  IBM  and 
compatible  personal  computers,  designed  to  standardize 
the  dry  dot  etch  procedure. 

It  also  announced  a  new  application  for  Ektacolor  Plus 
paper:  as  an  in-position  and  registration  proofing  material 
offering  lower  costs  and  better  productivity. 

*  ♦  * 

HELL  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS  INC.  of  Port  Washington, 
N.Y.,  has  introduced  a  remote  color  monitoring  system 
allowing  soft  proofing  by  graphic  arts  suppliers  and  their 
customers. 

The  system  “revolutionized  the  review  and  approval 
cycle  between,  for  example,  electronic  imaging  facilities 
and  advertising  agencies,’’  according  to  Richard  San- 
severa.  Hell  Graphic  national  marketing  manager. 

The  system  consists  of  a  transmitting  workstation  and 
one  or  more  receiving  units,  all  communicating  via  tele¬ 
phone  lines.  The  transmitting  station  includes  a  personal 
computer  with  hard-disk  storage,  frame-freezing  capabil¬ 
ity  and  a  color  monitor.  It  interfaces  with  a  Hell  Combis- 
kop  console,  part  of  the  Chromacom  system.  The  receiv¬ 
ing  station  includes  a  desktop  computer  with  hard-disk 
storage  and  a  color  monitor. 

Images  can  be  sent  to  receiving  stations  at  several  re¬ 
mote  locations  for  simultaneous  review.  Plans  include  soft 
proofing  from  a  wide  variety  of  color  prepress  systems. 
Hard  disks  can  store  up  to  13  images,  expandable  to  39,  for 
remote  display.  Hell  said. 

The  introduction  was  made  at  GRAPH  EXPO  ’  86  East 
in  Philadelphia. 

♦  *  ♦ 

DOW  JONES  &  COMPANY  INC.  of  South  Brunswick, 
N.J.,  has  added  a  feature  called  Insider  Trading  Reports  to 
its  DowPhone  telephone  news  service. 

The  reports  will  be  delivered  weekly,  updated  on 
Wednesday,  by  Robert  Gabele,  president  of  Invest/Net 
Inc.,  which  is  contracted  to  provide  electronic  data  on 
corporate  insider  trading  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  Securities  laws  require  officers,  directors 
and  owners  of  more  than  10%  of  a  company’s  stock  to  file 
reports  whenever  they  make  securities  transactions. 

“Watching  what  corporate  insiders  are  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  ways  investment  professionals  keep  an 
eye  on  the  market,’’  said  Gabele,  a  former  stockbroker. 

The  new  report  is  part  of  expanded  investor  information 
available  on  DowPhone,  which  includes  Hotlines  by  Nor¬ 
man  Fosbac,  author  of  Stock  Market  Logic  and  other 
investment  newsletters. 

DowPhone  costs  $12  a  year  plus  500  a  minute  from  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  or  $1  a  minute  from  800  numbers. 
Premium  investor  services  cost  $1  a  minute  locally  or 
$1.50  a  minute  on  WATS.  Users  need  a  touch-tone  phone 
to  request  by  code  the  specific  news  they  want. 
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Labor  union  gets  tough 

Communication  Workers  of  America,  which  recentiy  absorbed  the  iTU, 
is  targeting  newspapers  and  other  pubiishers  for  an  organizing  effort 


By  George  Garneau 

The  Communication  Workers  of 
America,  which  gained  a  foothold  in 
publishing  by  absorbing  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union,  is 
targeting  newspapers  and  other 
publishers  for  an  organizing  effort. 

Citing  a  “vicious”  anti-labor  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  some  publishers, 
Larry  Cohen,  CWA  organizing  direc¬ 
tor,  said  the  union  hopes  to  enlist 
10,000  new  “associate”  members  in 
the  first  year  of  a  program  that  makes 
it  easier  for  workers  to  get  involved  in 
the  union. 

The  CWA,  after  adding  40,000 
active  ITU  workers  to  swell  its  ranks 
to  about  700,000,  said  at  least  10  orga¬ 
nizers  would  be  dedicated  full  time  to 
unifying  traditional  ITU  craft  workers 
with  office  and  other  newspaper  and 
publishing  employees  in  a  “front-to-  ' 
back”  organizing  effort  under  one 
union:  the  Printing,  Publishing  and 
Media  Sector  of  the  CWA,  or  what 
used  to  be  the  ITU. 

“The  idea  is  for  people  to  see  that 
unions  and  newspapers  don’t  just 
mean  the  crafts,”  Cohen  said. 
“We’re  going  to  try  to  unify  the  work¬ 
place”  and  “bring  unity  to  the  pub¬ 
lishing,  communications  and  informa¬ 
tion  industry  in  bringing  together 
workers.” 

Historically,  newspapers  have 
hosted  several  rival  unions  that  have 
resisted  cooperation,  unlike  the 
CWA’s  style  of  front-to-back  orga¬ 
nizing  of  all  types  of  workers  in  the 
telephone  industry. 

The  ITU  represented  printers  and 
typesetters  and  later  took  in  the  mail¬ 
er’s  union,  but  after  years  of  declining 
membership  —  because  of  automa¬ 
tion  and  other  factors  membership 
tumbled  from  a  high  of  more  than 
100,000  in  the  ’60s  —  it  merged  with 
the  CWA  to  bolster  its  strength  and 
numbers. 

“If  we  don’t  organize  the  unorgan¬ 
ized  parts  of  the  industry,  it’s  going  to 
continue  to  drag  down  the  parts  that 
are  organized.”  Cohen  said. 

“The  way  organizing  has  been 
crushed  in  the  United  States,  it’s  not 
going  to  be  easy,”  Cohen  said, 
acknowledging  a  general  anti-union 
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trend.  “We  expect  publishers  to 
resist  organization  like  they  did  with 
the  ITU  .  .  .  We  anticipate  no  short- 


run  success. 


“I  don’t  know  any 
publisher,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few,  that 
wants  employees 
represented  by  a  union,’ 
Cole  said. 


Part  of  the  effort  will  focus  on  New 
Jersey,  Cohen  said,  where  there  are 
26  daily  papers,  and  the  ITU  is  one  of 
few  active  unions.  Other  organiza¬ 
tional  efforts  will  focus  on  papers 
owning  cable  television  stations,  the 


government  printing  office,  and 
where  there  is  interest. 

Issues  such  as  the  suspected  harm¬ 
ful  effects  of  display  terminals  and  job 
security  were  expected  to  be  the 
focus  of  union  attention.  More  and 
more  workers  use  VDTs,  and 
increasing  competition  and  automa¬ 
tion  threaten  job  security.  The  union 
hopes  to  attract  workers  who  seek 
strength  in  the  union’s  numbers. 

“Any  paper  where  the  Guild  is 
organized  we  won’t  organize,  and 
vice  versa,”  Cohen  said.  “We  won’t 
be  in  any  competition  with  the  Guild. 

The  associate  membership  pro¬ 
gram,  adopted  from  Europe,  is  a  way 
to  get  the  union’s  foot  in  the  door  at  a 
non-union  shop.  It  allows  individual 
workers  to  get  involved  in  the  union 
without  involving  other  workers, 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


Reconditioned 
Demo  Room  399L 
Color  Scanners 
For  Sale! 

Hell  Graphic  Systems  has  installed  new  color  scanners 
in  their  DEMO  STUDIO.  The  previous  color  scanners, 
399L’s,  have  been  reconditioned  and  are  offered  for  sale 
with  a  new  color  scanner  warranty.  The  399L  includes: 

2  weeks  factory  training,  Installation  and  check-out, 
6-month  warranty 

exclusive 

^  f  Q  jlA/U  of  shipping  and  tax 


25  Harbor  Park  Dr 
P  O.  Box  3200 
Port  Washington, 
11050 


Compugraphic 
announces 
desktop  strategies 

Compugraphic  Corp.  has 
announced  several  product  and  mar¬ 
keting  strategies  for  desktop  publish¬ 
ing,  including  open  architecture  of 
equipment,  standardized  page- 
description  languages,  common  soft¬ 
ware  and  hardware  and  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  plain-paper  laser  printers  for 
typesetting,  printing  and  proofing. 

At  a  press  conference  in  Boston 
recently,  John  M.  Duker,  senior  vice 
president  of  sales  and  marketing,  said 
Compugraphic  is  developing  “inte¬ 
grated  systems  that  provide  the  next 
step  up  for  users  of  entry-level 
desktop  products.” 
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NEW  PLANT.  Capital-Gazette  Newspapers  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  recently 
opened  this  new  $1 5-million  headquarters  and  production  plant.  The  80,000- 
square-foot  building,  equipped  with  a  five-unit  Goss  Headliner  Offset  press, 
houses  offices  of  the  40,000-daily  circulation  Annapolis  Capitol.  The  400  full- 
and  part-time  workers  there  also  print  four  non-dailies  and  perform  pre-press 
functions  for  two  area  magazines.  Construction  was  overseen  by  Richard 
Murchake,  the  company's  director  of  operations,  and  took  a  year. 


Labor  union 

(Continued  from  page  39) 


petitions  and  voting.  Workers  can 
become  union  associates  by  paying  $  1 
a  month.  The  fee  does  not  make  them 
members  or  entitle  them  to  collective 
bargaining  but  it  allows  them  to  get 
help  from  the  union  in  the  form  of 
legal  services,  advice  on  worker 
rights  and  consumer  benefits. 

“They  get  concrete  services  and 
help,  including  legal  backing,  without 
having  to  convince  a  majority  to 
join,”  Cohen  said.  The  program  is 
aimed  at  demonstrating  the  union  as 
“a  workers’  rights  organization.”  He 
said  that  providing  consumer  benefits 
such  as  MasterCards  at  no  fee  and 
12%  interest  is  another  strategy  to 
attract  workers. 

Several  people  involved  with  labor 
at  the  American  Newspaper 
Publisher’s  Association  agreed  with 
Cohen’s  assessment  that  organizing 
would  be  an  uphill  battle. 


Mark  Ingham,  an  associate  in  per¬ 
sonnel  relations,  said  unions  were  “in 
a  really  weak  position”  because 
“newspapers  are  trying  to  do  more 
and  better  things  for  employees  to 
make  unions  unnecessary.  I  think 
we’re  seeing  more  decertifying  activ¬ 
ity  than  organizing.” 

The  ANPA’s  human  resource  com¬ 
mittee  is  committed  to  the  stated  goal 
of  “wherever  applicable,  a  union-free 
environment.” 

Statistics  support  a  decline  in  the 
union  movement  at  newspapers. 
From  1979  to  1985  the  percentage  of 
union  members  working  at  U.S. 
newspapers  dropped  from  21.4  to 
19.2.  From  1975  to  1985  the  number  of 
elections  for  union  representation  at 
newspapers  dropped  from  almost  65 
to  fewer  than  20,  according  to  the 
ANPA.  And  last  year  unions  lost  five 
of  six  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  decertification  elections,  nine 
of  17  representation  elections. 

Most  telling  of  the  fate  of  labor  at 
newspapers  was  the  strike  in  1985  by 
about  1,000  printers,  press  operators 
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and  mailers  at  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Many  strikers  lost  their  jobs  to 
replacements. 

Charles  Cole,  ANPA  labor  rela¬ 
tions  manager,  said  that  with  the  ITU, 
the  CWA  gained  entry  to  a  number  of 
small  and  middle-sized  newspapers 
where  the  ITU  was  the  only  union. 

“1  think  they  could  endeavor  to 
organize  white-collar  groups,”  he 
said,  adding  that  the  CWA  was  prob¬ 
ably  seeking  to  replace  about  100,000 
workers  it  lost  with  the  breakup  of 
AT&T. 

Cole,  noting  that  about  the  300  of 
the  nation’s  approximately  1,650  dai¬ 
lies,  or  about  40%  of  total  circulation, 
have  one  or  more  unions  represented, 
agreed  that  publishers  are  more  alert 
and  responsive  to  employee  needs 
than  in  the  past. 

“It’s  inevitable  that  they’ll  grab  a 
few  units,”  Cole  said  of  the  CWA.  “I 
don’t  think  they’ll  be  too  successful.” 

Cole  noted  that,  for  publishers, 
unions  represent  restrictions  on  how 
management  operates,  and  for 
employees,  unions  mean  dues  as  well 
as  representation.  He  said  that  in 
recent  years  government  regulation 
and  court  decisions  have  afforded 
workers  more  protection.  He  also 
asserted  that  many  employers  at  non¬ 
union  shops  pay  close  to  or  better 
than  area  union  scale. 

“I  don’t  know  any  publisher,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few,  that  wants 
employees  represented  by  a  union,” 
Cole  said. 

Cohen,  declaring  the  organizing 
effort  was  permanent,  said,  “There’s 
an  arrogance,  particularly  on  the  part 
of  the  chains.  They  actually  believe 
they  won’t  be  held  accountable  by 
any  community  and  the  workers.  We 
think  that’s  wrong.” 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


BASF  plans 
flexo  plate 

BASF  Corp.  said  it  will  introduce  a 
flexographic  plate  for  the  newspaper 
industry  late  this  year. 

Rolf  Apelt,  BASF  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  and  sales  for  printing  products, 
made  the  announcement  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Flexography  Users  Group  in 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Canadian  mill 
plans  improvements 

St.  Marys  Paper  Inc.  has  approved 
$141  million  (Canadian)  in  improve¬ 
ments  to  its  mill  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Canada. 

The  project  calls  for  installation  of  a 
new  184-inch  trim,  4,000-feet-per- 
minute  twin-wire  machine  for  high- 
quality  super-calendared  papers  for 
advertising  inserts. 

The  new  machine,  with  a  capacity 
of  131,000  tons  a  year,  will  raise  the 
normal  mill  capacity  to  250,000  tons, 
but  the  company  said  it  will  mothball 
one  machine  “until  market  conditions 
warrant  its  operations,”  resulting  in 
an  actual  projected  output  of  217,000 
tons  a  year  from  the  mill. 

The  mill’s  100%  capacity  increase 
will  require  only  5%  more  labor,  the 
company  said,  adding  about  20  work¬ 
ers  to  the  current  400. 

The  project  requires  final  financ¬ 
ing,  a  construction  contract  and  union 
agreements.  The  new  machine  is 
scheduled  to  start  up  in  November 
1988. 

Production  levels 
back  to  normal 
at  Hell  plants 

Dr.-Ing.  Rudolf  Hell  GmbH  said 
production  at  its  plants  in  Keil,  West 
Germany,  has  returned  to  normal  fol¬ 
lowing  cutbacks  begun  last  summer. 

Hell,  the  electronic  imaging  con¬ 
cern,  said  through  its  U.S.  subsidiary. 
Hell  Graphic  Systems  Inc.  of  Port 
Washington,  N.Y.,  that  about  900  of 
its  2,800  workers  were  affected  by 
shortened  workweeks  from  last 
August  through  November.  There 
were  no  layoffs.  Hell  said. 

Hell  said  it  used  the  time  to  relocate 
and  reconfigure  some  manufacturing 
facilities  to  make  way  for  production 


of  a  new  family  of  its  Chromacom 
systems. 

Hell  also  said  it  experienced  “one 
of  its  strongest  business  quarters 
ever”  during  the  period  last  July  to 
September. 

Ruddle  to  handle 
operations  for 
Westward  firm 

Harold  Ruddle,  who  has  directed 
production  at  three  major  U.S.  news¬ 
papers,  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  operations  of  Westward 
Communications  Inc. 

Westward,  based  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
was  formed  last  year  by  two  former 
editors  at  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
and  has  acquired  seven  newspapers  in 
two  states  during  the  last  several 
months. 

Ruddle  was  operations  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  Times  Herald  from  1978  to 
1984  and  supervised  its  $50-million 
plant  expansion.  Previously  he  was 
production  manager  at  the  New  York 
(N.Y.)  Daily  News  and  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press,  Westward  said  in 
a  release.  Most  recently  he  was  news¬ 
paper  manager  with  HPC  Supply  Co. 
in  Arlington. 

Ruddle  will  assist  in  Westward’s 
acquisition  program  of  buying  at  least 
12  newspapers  this  year,  according  to 
Will  Jarrett,  Westward  president. 

DeLuca  named 
operations  head 
of  Imprint  papers 

Joseph  DeLuca  has  been  named 
operations  manager  for  Imprint 
Newspapers  in  suburban  Hartford, 
Conn. 

DeLuca  joined  Imprint,  publisher 
of  12  weeklies  and  two  specialty  pa¬ 
pers,  in  1981  as  circulation  manager 
and  planning  and  systems  analyst. 


Dick  Fait  dies 

Dick  Fait,  who  was  involved  in  the 
newspaper  industry  for  more  than  20 
years  for  Digital  Equipment  Corp., 
has  died  of  a  heart  attack  at  the  age  of 
46. 

Fait,  who  handled  newspaper  mar¬ 
keting  for  dec’s  Media  Industry 
Marketing  Group,  died  Dec.  17  after 
phoning  his  office  to  say  he  was  feel¬ 


ing  poorly  and  would  be  late  for  work. 

He  lived  in  Bedford,  Mass.,  with 
his  wife,  Kathy,  and  daughter,  Amy, 
12. 

Jim  Bovay,  a  longtime  colleague, 
was  named  as  acting  newspaper  mar¬ 
keting  manager,  according  to  Bob 
Farquhar,  DEC  director  of  media 
industry  marketing. 

Autologic  to  market 
ImagITex  products 

Autologic  Inc.  has  agreed  to  mar¬ 
ket,  service  and  support  the  full  line  of 
ImagiTex  Inc.  digital  image  process¬ 
ing  products. 

ImagiTex  products  include  scan¬ 
ners  and  subsystems.  They  will  work 
in  conjunction  with  Autologic  output 
devices. 

Autologic  said  its  personnel  in 
applications  and  customer  service 
have  been  trained  in  the  ImagiTex 
products. 

Maxwell  boosts 
offset  order 

British  publisher  Robert  Maxwell 
has  boosted  his  already  huge  order  for 
offset  presses  for  his  Mirror  newspa¬ 
pers  of  London. 

Maxwell,  publisher  of  the  Mirror 
newspapers  and  chairman  of  British 
Printing  and  Communication  Corp., 
has  increased  the  original  order  for 
M. A. N. -Roland  Colorman  presses  by 
$33  million  to  a  total  of  $125  million 
for  21  full  presses,  the  West  German 
press  manufacturer  said. 

The  presses,  whose  shipment 
started  in  late  1986  and  is  expected  to 
be  finished  in  late  1988,  are  for  print¬ 
ing  the  Daily  Mirror,  Sunday  Mirror 
and  People. 

USPI  opens 
Denver  plant 

United  States  Printing  Ink  Corp. 
has  opened  an  ink  manufacturing 
plant  in  Denver,  Colo.,  to  serve  area 
printers. 

The  mixing  and  manufacturing 
plant  produces  inks  for  offset  and  let¬ 
terpress  printers  using  both  heatset 
and  non-heatset. 

The  East  Rutherford,  N.J. -based 
company  said  growth  in  the  area 
fueled  establishment  of  the  plant, 
which  contains  modern  testing  and 
quality-control  devices. 
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IN  BRIEF 

P-T  solicitors 
told  how  to 
avoid  drugs 

Some  125  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram  subscription  solici¬ 
tors  aged  12  to  16  were  recently  given 
expert  information  on  drug  avoid¬ 
ance. 

P-T  sales  supervisor  Bob  Dalton 
and  crew  manager  Paul  Gonzales 
coordinated  the  event  in  which  the 
youngsters  heard  from  16  police  and 
sheriff  department  officers,  who  also 
answered  their  questions  about 
drugs. 

A  representative  of  the  Long  Beach 
Police  Department’s  Drug  Abuse 
Resistance  Education  program 
(DARE)  showed  a  film  on  drug  dan¬ 
gers.  Also  on  hand  were  Los  Angeles 
Dodgers  players  Franklin  Stubbs  and 
Dennis  Powell. 

Dalton  said  the  P-T  has  always 
taken  an  active  role  in  the  welfare  of 
its  solicitors,  adding,  “This  year  we 
wanted  to  take  it  a  step  further.  We 
don’t  look  at  this  as  a  job.  We  feel  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  those  kids.  A 
lot  of  them  come  from  the  inner  city, 
with  perhaps  only  one  parent  and  no 
good  role  model  ...  so  we’re  trying 
to  be  role  models  for  them,  teaching 
them  good  values  as  well  as  giving 
them  the  opportunity  to  realize  the 
importance  of  a  healthy  attitude 
toward  work.’’ 

Dalton  said  each  solicitor  must 
maintain  a  “C”  average  in  school  and 
“give  due  attention  to  extracurricular 
activities  and  chores  at  home." 

1 1  elected  to 
ARF  board 

Eleven  nominees  were  recently 
elected  to  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation’s  28-member  board  of 
directors  at  the  organization’s  annual 
business  meeting  in  New  York. 

Of  the  11,  seven  are  new  additions 
to  the  board  and  four  are  1986  direc¬ 
tors  who  have  been  re-elected. 

The  new  directors  are:  John  R. 
Blair,  vice  president/marketing 
research  of  the  Quaker  Oats  Com¬ 
pany;  Barbara  S.  Feigin,  executive 
vice  president/research  and  market¬ 
ing  services  at  Grey  Advertising  Inc.; 
F.  Kent  Mitchel,  president  of  the 
Marketing  Science  Institute;  Nicho¬ 
las  P.  Schiavone,  vice  president/radio 
research  at  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company;  Jacqueline  Silver,  execu¬ 


tive  vice  presrdent/director  of 
research  services  and  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  at  Ted  Bates  Advertising  where 
she  is  also  a  member  of  the  agency’s 
board  of  directors  and  international 
research  director  for  Ted  Bates 
Worldwide:  Jennifer  Stewart,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president/head  of  planning 
and  research  for  Ogilvy  &  Mather; 
and  Rudolph  W.  Struse  III,  director 
of  marketing  services  at  General  Mills 
Inc. 

The  four  re-elected  directors  are: 
George  S.  Fabian,  group  senior  vice 
president/director  of  research  plan¬ 
ning  at  Backer  &  Spielvogel  Inc.,  who 
also  begins  his  term  as  chairman  of 
ARF’s  board  of  directors  for  1987; 
David  F.  Poltrack,  vice  president/ 
research  for  CBS/Broadcast  Group, 
CBS  Inc.,  who  also  begins  a  term  as 
ARF  secretary  for  1987;  Mitch  Lurin, 
vice  president/director  of  marketing 
services  at  Ladies’  Home  Journal', 
and  Robert  J.  Herbold,  manager/mar¬ 
keting  research  department  at  the 
Procter  &  Gamble  Corporation. 

Also  beginning  new  terms  as  offic¬ 
ers  are  John  C.  Webber,  director/mar¬ 
ket  research  at  General  Foods  Corpo¬ 
ration,  who  will  be  ARF  vice  chair¬ 
man  for  1987,  and  Robert  F.  Lyman, 
executive  vice  president/chief  finan¬ 
cial  and  administrative  officer  of  Jor¬ 
dan,  Manning,  Case,  Taylor  & 
McGrath  Inc.,  who  will  serve  an 
eighth  consecutive  year  as  ARF  trea¬ 
surer. 

USA  Today  carrier 
savagely  beaten 

A  23-year-old  carrier  for  USA 
Today  was  savagely  beaten  by  an 
unknown  assailant  recently  as  she 
was  stacking  papers  in  a  rack  in  El 
Toro,  Calif. 

Catherine  Hunter  of  Santa  Ana  was 
hospitalized  in  serious  condition  with 
a  skull  fracture,  broken  jaw  and  eye 
injuries. 

An  Orange  County  Sheriff’s 
Department  spokesman  said  there 
was  no  apparent  motive  for  the  attack 
and  there  were  no  suspects. 

The  incident  occurred  at  1 :45  p.m., 
after  Hunter  had  stopped  her  pickup 
truck  in  front  of  a  store.  She  said  the 
assailant  hit  her  in  the  head  and  face 
with  an  unknown  object. 

Employees  of  a  nearby  pizza  parlor 
heard  her  screams  and  came  to  the 
victim’s  rescue. 

Investigators  said  the  attack  did  not 
appear  to  be  a  robbery  attempt,  as 
Hunter’s  purse  was  untouched  in  the 
truck. 


Denver  Post  urges 
constitution  rewrite 

The  Denver  (Co\o.)  Post ,  in  its  Jan. 
18  Sunday  edition,  urged  that  a  con¬ 
stitutional  convention  be  called  to 
rewrite  the  Colorado  constitution. 
The  editorial  termed  the  present  con¬ 
stitution  “worse  than  quaint”  and 
contrasted  Colorado’s  basic 
.  .  .  hodgepodge”  with  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
stitution’s  “model  of  simplicity.” 

It  said  further  the  constitution 
“imposes  restrictions  on  the  ability  of 
state  officials  to  plan,  budget  and 
administer  programs  that  might  have 
made  sense  in  a  horse-and-buggy  era, 
but  which  cost  state  taxpayers  dearly 
in  today’s  complex  society.” 

Gov.  nixes  queries 
at  photo  session 

Pennsylvania’s  new  Democratic 
Governor,  Robert  P.  Casey,  who 
promised  an  open  administration 
during  his  election  campaign, 
imposed  a  no-questions  ban  on 
reporters  at  a  picture-taking  session 
during  his  first  full  day  in  office. 

Casey’s  press  secretary  Robert 
Grotevant  initially  barred  reporters 
from  the  photo  session,  but  then 
admitted  them  on  the  condition  that 
they  not  ask  questions.  He  said  Casey 
was  on  a  tight  schedule  and  had  only 
five  minutes  to  pose  for  still  photogra¬ 
phers  and  tv  cameras.  Grotevant  said 
regular  news  conferences  would  be 
held  by  the  new  governor  and  in  the 
future  he  would  also  answer  ques¬ 
tions  after  ceremonial  events. 

Monday’s  Business 
debuts  in  Rochester 

A  new  28-page  business  weekly 
tabloid  made  its  debut  in  the  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
on  Jan.  5,  and  Gannett  Rochester 
Newspapers  introduced  it  to  100  busi¬ 
ness  and  community  leaders  with  a 
cup  of  coffee,  danish  pastry  and  a 
letter  from  the  editor. 

Promotion  director  Thomas  Flynn 
said  the  leaders  received  early-morn¬ 
ing  delivery  of  two  bags  —  one  con¬ 
taining  Monday’s  Business,  the  new 
tabloid,  wrapped  around  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  and 
the  other  with  a  mug  bearing  the  Mon¬ 
day’s  Business  logo,  a  packet  of  cof¬ 
fee,  a  packet  of  sugar,  a  spoon  and  the 
pastry. 
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The  right  to  reply 

Professor  says  newspapers  should  be  legally  required 
to  print  replies  to  controversial  articles  or  opinion  pieces 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

U.S.  newspapers  should  be  legally 
required  to  print  replies  to  controver¬ 
sial  articles  or  opinion  pieces,  a 
Northwestern  University  professor 
says. 

Franklyn  S.  Haiman,  professor  of 
communications  studies,  said  he  has 
become  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  the  United  States  should  adopt  a 
“right  of  reply”  law  after  studying  the 
effect  of  similar  legislation  in  four 
countries. 

“I  am  in  a  real  minority  among  First 
Amendment  buffs  [on  this  point],” 
Haiman  acknowledged  in  an  inter¬ 
view  in  his  Evanston,  Ill.  office. 

“I  think  right  of  reply  laws  are  no 
great  infringement  on  freedom  of 
speech.  Maybe  you  can  tell  me:  Why 
are  newspapers  so  adamant  against 
this?  Particularly,  (when  it  could 
help)  with  libel?”  added  Haiman, 
who  is  on  the  national  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union. 

Florida  passed  a  right  to  reply  law 
that  was  found  unconstitutional  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  several  years 
ago.  Press  groups  were  unanimous  in 
their  opposition  to  the  law. 

However,  Haiman  argues  for  adop¬ 
tion  of  right  to  reply  laws  in  a  recent 
speech  and  in  a  monograph  —  “Citi¬ 
zen  Access  to  the  Media:  A  Cross- 
cultural  Analysis  of  Four  Democratic 
Societies”  —  to  be  published  later 
this  year  by  the  university’s  newly 
created  Institute  for  Modern  Commu¬ 
nication. 

As  the  1986  holder  of  the  Van  Zelst 
Research  Professorship  in  Communi¬ 
cation,  Haiman  spent  about  10 
months  visiting  France,  Japan  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  studying  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  ordinary  citizens  and 
political  figures  to  express  their  views 
on  radio,  tv  and  daily  newspapers. 

Those  three  societies  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  access  required  by 
law.  In  Japan  and  Holland,  access 
laws  apply  most  forcefully  to  broad¬ 
casters. 

France,  however,  has  an  extensive 
newspaper  right  of  reply  law.  Under  a 
1881  statute,  any  French  citizen  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine  — 
whether  negatively  or  positively. 


whether  the  comment  be  true  or 
false  — has  the  right  to  space  for  an 
unedited  reply.  The  space  provided  is 
an  equal  length  of  the  mention,  but  the 
reply  cannot  run  over  200  lines,  Hai¬ 
man  said. 

France’s  century  of  experience 
with  the  law  undermines  many  of  the 
argument  American  free  press  advo¬ 
cates  make  against  government-man¬ 
dated  replies,  Haiman  said. 


“I  think  right  of  repiy 
iaws  are  no  great 
infringement  on  freedom 
of  speech.” 


“The  concept  of  equal  space  for 
replies  to  personalized  criticism 
appearing  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  has  much  to  recommend  it  from 
an  access  and  diversity  point  of  view 
and,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  presents  little  to  fear 
from  a  freedom-of-speech  stand¬ 
point,”  Haiman  said  in  his  speech. 

“The  major  First  Amendment  con¬ 
cern  of  the  Court  was  that  freedom  of 
the  press  would  be  seriously  com¬ 
promised  by  editors  having  to  devote 
an  indeterminate  amount  of  their 
space  to  messages  they  did  not  wish 
to  communicate,”  Haiman  noted. 

However,  he  said  the  law  in  France 
is  not  invoked  excessively  even  by 
the  most  zealous  political  figures. 

“There’s  not  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  inter¬ 
est  in  it  over  there,”  Haiman  said. 

In  fact,  Haiman  himself  was  forced 
to  conduct  the  first  survey  of  right  of 
reply  usage  because  no  French  schol¬ 
ars  had  bothered  to  make  a  count. 

During  1985,  for  example,  Le 
Monde,  France’s  most  prestigious 
paper,  received  only  19  formal 
demands  for  reply,  of  which  14  were 
printed.  Even  during  the  first  five 
months  of  1986  —  when  a  national 
election  campaign  was  conducted  — 
Le  Monde  received  just  14  demands 
for  replies,  of  which  only  three  were 
printed.  The  others  were  rejected 
because  they  did  not  conform  to  the 
law. 

However,  a  perhaps  more  pressing 


fear  of  American  press  groups  is  that  a 
right  to  reply  law  might  inhibit  aggres¬ 
sive  journalism.  Publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  would  skip  certain  ;  ubjects 
rather  than  open  themselves  to 
numerous  mandated  replies,  these 
groups  argue. 

Haiman,  though,  says  that’s  not  the 
way  it  has  worked  in  France. 

“[Newspapers]  still  go  after  peo¬ 
ple.  There’s  absolutely  no  evidence 
these  papers  have  become  tepid 
because  of  the  right  to  reply,”  he  said. 

“As  far  as  the  chilling  effect  on 
vigorous  report,”  Haiman  said,  "that 
strikes  me  as  a  kind  of  red  herring.  It 
strikes  me  a  paper  would  be  more 
interesting  if  there  was  more  con¬ 
troversy  in  it.” 

Further,  Haiman  argues, 
t  Continued  on  page  60) 
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Editorial 

Networks 


NewsSet™  turns  Apple  //e®  personal 
computers  into  integrated  publishing 
tools  for  text  editing,  typesetting,  laser 
printing,  wire  service  news  capture, 
telecommunications  and  office  word 
processing. 

Local  area  networks  link  a  few  —  or 
dozens  —  of  Apple  //e’s  to  Corvus® 
Winchester  disk  central  data  bases. 
Output  devices  include  conventional 
typesetters  with  a  standard  RS232C 
interface  port,  the  Apple  LaserWriter 
Plus'  or  other  PostScript®  language 
laser  printers. 

NcwsSet  frees  publishers  of  the  need 
for  costly  central  computers  for  text 
entry,  editing  and  typesetting  tasks. 
It  eliminates  the  heavy  maintenance 
and  operating  costs  associated  with 
those  central  processing  systems. 


—  Up  to  63  Apples  per  network 

—  User  defined  directories 

—  Simple,  mnemonic 

commands 

—  High  speed  hyphenation 

&  justification 

—  User  defined  formating 

—  Full  character  kerning 

—  Wire  service 

(high  &  low  speed) 

—  Telecommunications 

—  Special  pi  characters 

—  Stand  alone  capability 
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IN  BRIEF - 

Playoffs  meant 
more  section  pages 
for  Plain  Dealer 

The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
produced  a  total  of  66  special  section 
broadsheet  pages  in  two  weeks  gener- 
ated  by  the  Cleveland  Browns 
appearance  in  the  AFC  playoff 
games. 

On  Friday,  Jan.  2,  the  “Browns 
Playoff  '87"  preview  section  totaled 
26  broadsheet  pages. 

The  overwhelming  desire  of  adver¬ 
tisers  to  express  their  congratula¬ 
tions  and  support  for  the  Browns 
raised  to  40  the  total  number  of  broad¬ 
sheet  pages  in  the  Jan.  9  preview  sec¬ 
tion,  looking  at  the  AFC  Central  divi¬ 
sion  champs  and  their  opponents,  the 
Denver  Broncos. 


Bee  reporter 
finds  power 
plant  plans 

The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  in  a 
bylined  story,  said  it  had  found  blue¬ 
prints  of  three  hydroelectric  plants  at 
the  Arizona  camp  of  anti-government 
protestors  accused  of  planning  to 
blow  up  an  Internal  Revenue  Service 
complex  in  Utah  and  rob  an  armored 
bank  car  in  Nevada. 

The  story,  which  carried  a  King- 
man,  Ariz.  dateline,  was  written  by 
Chris  Bowman,  who  said  federal 
agents  “expressed  surprise  at  the 
finding”  after  they  had  spent  two 
days  searching  for  evidence  at  the 
primitive  compound  in  northwestern 
Arizona. 

According  to  Bowman’s  story,  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  power  plants  in  Arizona, 
Nevada  and  South  Dakota  expressed 
concern  that  the  right-wing  group 
known  as  the  Arizona  Patriots  might 
have  been  planning  sabotage. 

The  reporter  also  quoted  Clifford  I. 
Barrett,  head  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Reclamation’s  regional  office  in  Salt 
Lake  City  as  saying,  “We’re  very 
concerneeJ.  Those  big  power  dams  are 
key  resources  in  the  western  United 
States.  We  watch  them  very  closely 
to  avoid  sabotage.  We  get  bomb 
threats  at  least  once  a  year.” 

Bowman  said  he  discovered  the 
blueprints  while  visiting  the  unoc¬ 
cupied  camp,  40  miles  east  of  King- 
man.  He  reported  they  were  rolled  up 
inside  an  open  cardboard  barrel  next 
to  the  dirt  road  in  the  compound 


where  several  members  of  the 
Arizona  Patriots  were  arrested  five 
days  earlier. 

FBI  agents.  Bowman  noted,  had 
seized  gas  masks,  numerous  weapons 
and  explosives,  including  several 
cases  of  dynamite,  in  their  search  of 
the  site.  He  said  agents  also  found 
blueprints  of  an  IRS  building  in 
Ogden,  Utah. 

According  to  Bowman,  David 
Small,  the  FBI  agent  who  supervised 
a  two-year  infiltration  of  the  Patriots, 
was  informed  by  the  Bee  of  its  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  power  plant  blueprints. 

“Really,  where?  We  would  like  to 
see  them,”  Small  replied. 


AMA  celebrates 
50th  anniversary 

The  American  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion’s  50th  anniversary  “Marketing 
Week”  celebration,  to  be  commem¬ 
orated  Feb.  22-28,  will  kick  off  with  a 
major  address  by  retailer  Stanley 
Marcus  in  Chicago  and  other  special 
events  sponsored  by  chapters 
throughout  the  country. 

Some  45,000  AMA  members,  93 
professional  chapters  and  more  than 
300  collegiate  chapters  will  mark 
AMA’s  50th  year  with  local  pro¬ 
grams,  all  of  which  are  designed  to 
increase  public  awareness  of  modern 
marketing’s  role,  importance  and 
benefits. 

The  theme  for  Marketing  Week  is 
“Marketing  ...  It  Makes  a  Good 
Life  Better.” 

A  dinner  for  industry  leaders  from 
around  the  country  on  Monday,  Feb. 
23  will  begin  the  week’s  activities. 
The  dinner,  to  be  held  at  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  West  Hotel  in  Chicago,  will 
feature  an  address  by  Stanley  Mar¬ 
cus,  chairman  emeritus  of  Neiman- 
Marcus. 

For  more  information  on  Marketing 
Week  and  how  to  participate,  contact 
local  AMA  chapters,  or  Jeff  Heil- 
brunn,  executive  director,  American 
Marketing  Association,  250  S. 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Ill.  60606- 
5819;  telephone  (312)  648-0536. 

Asbury  Park  Press 
starts  new  section 

The  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press 
began  publishing  a  weekly  business 
section  called  Press  Business  Mon¬ 
day  on  Jan.  25  that  will  offer  readers 
local  business  news  on  a  weekly 
basis. 
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Resolution  calls 
for  better  h.s. 
journalism  courses 

The  executive  committees  of  the 
Association  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communication  and 
the  Association  of  Schools  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communication 
recently  passed  a  resolution  respond¬ 
ing  to  national  concerns  about  the 
state  of  health  of  journalism  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools. 

The  resolution  reads,  in  part:  “The 
AEJMC  &  ASJMC  express  grave 
concern  over  the  current  status  of 
scholastic  journalism  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  We  see  dwindling  num¬ 
bers  of  high  school  newspapers  and 
other  student  publications  at  the  same 
time  as  we  hear  a  public  outcry,  and 
laments  by  high-placed  educational 
authorities,  over  the  decline  of  liter¬ 
acy. 

“Traditionally,  student  journalism 
has  offered  both  showcase  and  moti¬ 
vation  for  student  writing.  It  has  moti¬ 
vated  improved  writing,  careful  ques¬ 
tioning,  effective  research  and  critical 
analysis.  It  has  made  communication 
skills  more  than  classroom  exercises. 

“We  believe  that  a  revitalized  pro¬ 
gram  of  journalistic  writing,  sup¬ 
ported  by  appropriate  coursework,  is 
one  effective  response  to  problems  of 
literacy.  We  believe,  further  that  revi¬ 
talized  student  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  broadcast  news  programs, 
appropriately  directed  by  skilled  and 
enthusiastic  advisers,  are  logical 
components  of  such  a  program.” 

The  resolution  also  called  for  steps 
to  be  taken  to  “strengthen  offerings  of 
journalistic  writing  courses  which 
shall  count  as  English  courses  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  English  writing 
requirements.” 

The  AEJMC  and  ASJMC  resolu¬ 
tion  further  urged  local  and  state 
school  boards  and  systems  to  provide 
the  resources  to  make  the  courses 
available,  and  urged  professional 
media  people  not  only  to  monitor  the 
high  school  programs  but  also  to  work 
closely  with  schools  in  their  regions. 


Theater  reinstates 
press  ticket  for 
Sun-Times  critic 

Chicago  Sun-Times  theater  critic 
Hedy  Weiss  will  get  a  press  ticket  to  a 
controversial  musical  after  all. 

The  Marriott  Lincolnshire  Theater 
reversed  itself  and  said  it  would  invite 


Weiss  and  a  Sun-Times  editor  to  the 
opening  night  of  “The  Wiz.” 

A  day  before  the  theater  said  it 
would  not  send  the  critic  a  press 
ticket  —  as  it  had  in  all  its  previous 
plays  —  because  “we  do  not  believe 
that  our  audience  corresponds  to  the 
readership  of  the  Sun-Times.” 

Kary  M.  Walker,  executive  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  theater,  had  said  Weiss 
was  “perfectly  free  to  purchase  tick¬ 
ets  at  the  box  office”  if  she  wanted  to 
attend  the  show.  However,  the  open¬ 
ing  night  performance  was  sold  out. 

There  was  speculation,  however, 
that  the  initial  refusal  to  invite  the 
critic  was  prompted  by  the  fact  that 
the  Sun-Times  was  the  first  to  reveal 
that  the  theater  intended  to  cast 
whites  in  several  key  roles  of  the  play. 

“The  Wiz”  was  a  Broadway  hit  as 
an  all-black  version  of  “The  Wizard 
of  Oz.” 

The  casting  decision  stirred  a  fury 
of  protest  among  Chicago’s  black 
actors  and  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  has  said  it  will  investigate  the 
casting. 


Winning  art 
works  to  be 
flexo  printed 

The  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
Telegram  and  the  Long  Beach  Public 
Corporation  for  the  Arts  are  conduct¬ 
ing  an  open  competition  to  commis¬ 
sion  five  original  works  of  art  for 
publication. 

Named  PRESS/ART,  the  project 
will  utilize  the  P-T’s  newly  installed 
flexographic  presses  and  will  give  Los 
Angeles  and  Orange  County  artists  an 
opportunity  to  produce  original 
works,  which  will  be  distributed  to 
the  newspaper’s  readership. 

Each  selected  artist  will  receive 
$1,200,  40  copies  of  the  news-flexo 
prints  and  a  full  set  of  all  commis¬ 
sioned  works.  The  art  works  will  be 
printed  via  news-flexo  on  highbright 
newsprint.  Artists  will  be  given  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  familiarize  them 
with  the  flexographic  process. 

Completed  works  will  be  exhibited 
at  the  California  State  University, 
Long  Beach,  art  museum  and  later 
packaged  for  travel. 

The  program  is  funded  through  a 
partnership  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Music  and  Performing  Arts 
Commission,  the  California  Arts 
Council,  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  Motter  Printing  Press  Co., 
Cal  Ink  Corp.,  Complimentary  Color, 
Public  Corporation  for  the  Arts  and 
the  Press-Telegram. 


Display 
Ad  Makeup 


The  Concept  Publishing  Systems® 
AdNet  Plus™  System  introduces  an 
entirely  new  concept  in  “WYSIWYG" 
(What  You  See  Is  What  You  Get)  ad 
composition. 

AdNet  Plus  display  ad  software 
teamed  with  the  Apple  Macintosh™ 
computer  means  there  is  no  foreign 
computer  language  to  learn,  no  me¬ 
morizing  unintelligible  coding. 

AdNet  Plus  is  so  fast  and  easy  to 
operate  that  a  compositor  or  even  a 
salesperson  can  ty^set  a  complete 
ad  with  borders,  screens,  tints  and 
linework  in  no  more  time  than  it  takes 
to  draw  a  rough  layout. 


—  True  Formatting 

—  Type  sizes  from  5  to 

120  point 

—  User  defined  leading 

—  Reverses 

—  Screen  tints 

—  Automatic  color  separations 

—  10  or  20  megabyte  hard  disk 

—  Full  screen  reduction 

—  Condensed  or  expanded  type 

—  Measurement  in  picas, 

inches  &  centimeters 

—  PostScript®  output 

—  Conventional 

typesetter  output 
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IN  BRIEF 


WSJ,  NBC  business 
show  airs  in  March 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  has 
announced  that  “Before  Hours,”  a 
15-minute  business  program  pro¬ 
duced  by  NBC  News  in  association 
with  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  will 
begin  broadcasting  Monday,  March 
2.  The  show  will  appear  Monday 
through  Friday  and  will  be  transmit¬ 
ted  to  NBC  affiliates  for  early-morn¬ 
ing  use. 

“Before  Hours”  will  consist  of 
business  and  financial  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  based  on  articles  appearing  in 
each  day’s  Wall  Street  Journal,  plus 
other  stories  gathered  by  NBC  News 
and  the  program’s  own  staff.  It  will 
feature  live  interviews  with  business 
leaders  and  commentators,  including 
Journal  editors  and  reporters.  The 
program  will  also  carry  special 
weather  reports  for  the  business 
traveler  and  a  segment  on  personal 
finance. 

The  show  will  be  anchored  by 
NBC’s  Bob  Jamieson,  who  anchored 
“NBC  News  at  Sunrise”  through 
most  of  1986.  Gerry  Solomon,  who 
will  continue  as  executive  producer  of 
the  “Sunrise”  show,  will  be  execu¬ 
tive  producer  of  “Before  Hours.” 
The  show  will  be  prepared  and  edited 
in  consultation  with  a  number  of 
senior  Journal  editors,  including 
Stewart  Pinkerton,  deputy  managing 
editor,  Nancy  Cardwell,  assistant 
managing  editor,  and  Michael  J.  Con¬ 
nor,  recently  named  the  newspaper’s 
director  of  television  news. 

LA.  Times,  schools 
use  paper  to  teach 

The  Los  Angeles  Unified  School 
District  (LAUSD)  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  have  established  a 
cooperative  program,  called  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  in  Education  A  -l-  Pro¬ 
gram,  that  offers  the  newspaper  as  a 
once-a-week  teaching  tool  in  the  dis¬ 
trict’s  410  elementary  schools.  The 
program  will  reach  approximately 
13,000  fifth- and  sixth-grade  students. 

The  school  district  has  allocated 
$50,000  to  the  program  for  the  1986-87 
school  year  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
newspapers,  which  are  offered  by  the 
Times  at  a  reduced  education  rate  of 
150  per  copy. 

The  Times’  Educational  Programs 
staff  is  training  participating  LAUSD 
teachers  to  use  the  Times  in  the  class¬ 
room,  in  addition  to  providing  lesson 


plans  for  using  the  newspaper  to  teach 
reading,  language  arts,  social  studies, 
math  and  science  skills.  The  A -I-  Pro¬ 
gram  will  also  offer  classroom  presen¬ 
tations  by  the  Educational  Programs 
staff,  tours  of  the  Times  facilities  and 
a  weekly  current  events  quiz  called 
News  Challenge. 

New  center  to 
study  rights 
of  ‘new  media’ 

The  Media  Institute  has  announced 
the  formation  of  a  center  to  advance 
the  First  Amendment  rights  of  several 
new  communications  technologies 
which  the  Institute  regards  collec¬ 
tively  as  the  “new  media.” 

The  entity  will  be  known  as  the 
“First  Amendment  Center  for  the 
New  Media”  and  will  serve  as  a  voice 
for  First  Amendment  values  in  the 
debate  over  the  legal  and  policy  issues 
facing  the  emerging  electronic  media, 
including  satellite  newsgathering, 
cable  television,  teletext,  videotex 
and  on-line  databases. 

The  First  Amendment  Center  will 
function  as  a  program  of  the  Media 
Institute  and  will  publish  studies  and 
monographs,  convene  seminars  and 
conferences  and  file  briefs  with  regu¬ 
latory  agencies  and  the  courts.  An 
Advisory  Council,  comprising  some 
of  the  top  legal,  academic  and  corpo¬ 
rate  names  in  the  communications 
field,  is  in  place. 

The  Center  has  released  its  first 
product,  an  issue  paper  which  defines 
the  new  media,  outlines  several  legal 
and  regulatory  problem  areas  and 
describes  the  rationale  for  First 
Amendment  protections.  Copies  may 
be  requested  by  calling  Lee  Burdick, 
program  consultant  to  the  First 
Amendment  Center,  at  (202)  298- 
7512. 

Royster  to  speak 
at  annual  lecture 

Vermont  Royster,  editor  emeritus 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  will  deliver 
the  22nd  annual  lecture  sponsored  by 
the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enter¬ 
prise  on  March  17. 

Royster  is  William  Rand  Kenan  Jr. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Journalism  and 
Public  Affairs  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  The  speech  will  be 
given  at  the  University  of  California, 
Riverside. 


Illinois  daily 
tests  telephone 
polling  service 

The  Peoria  (111.)  Journal  Star  has 
begun  testing  a  special  telephone  ser¬ 
vice  for  polling  public  opinion. 

Using  the  service  from  Illinois  Bell, 
the  Journal  Star  plans  to  take  two 
polls  a  week  on  subjects  of  local  inter¬ 
est  as  part  of  a  six-month  test. 

The  first  poll  drew  more  than  1 ,600 
responses  about  whether  the  county 
courthouse  should  expand  to  a  nearby 
field.  Readers,  voting  by  phone,  said 
“no”  by  a  7-1  margin. 

The  polling  service  allows  callers  to 
dial  special  900  phone  numbers  to 
register  their  opinion.  The  Journal 
Starr  had  two  such  numbers,  one  for 
affirmative  and  one  for  negative 
votes. 

Each  call  costs  500,  but  poll  spon¬ 
sors  have  the  option  of  reversing 
charges  so  callers  do  not  have  to  pay. 

Jim  Donnelly,  a  spokesman  for  Illi¬ 
nois  Bell,  said  one  feature  being 
tested  could  allow  a  99%  completion 
rate  for  calls  to  the  service.  Another 
.would  allow  votes  to  be  tallied  by 
small  geographical  areas. 

Results  are  available  10  minutes 
after  voting  ends,  Donnelly  said. 

The  phone  company  said  it  hoped 
to  introduce  the  service  to  the  (Chi¬ 
cago  area  by  late  this  year  or  early 
next. 


SRDS  Report  bows 

Standard  Rate  and  Data  Service 
Inc.  of  Wilmette,  Ill.,  has  announced 
the  January  1987  introduction  of  the 
SRDS  Report,  a  monthly  service  for 
subscribers  to  SRDS’  Business  Publi¬ 
cations  Rates  and  Data,  Consumer 
Magazine  and  Agri-Media  Rates  and 
Data,  and  Newspaper  Rates  and 
Data. 

The  SRDS  Report  is  designed  to 
help  make  the  selection  process 
easier  for  planners  and  buyers  of  print 
media.  The  four-page  monthly  insert 
will  be  produced  in  three  separate 
versions,  each  devoted  specifically  to 
key  issues  in  the  selection  of  business 
publications,  consumer  magazines  or 
newspapers. 

Each  issue  of  the  SRDS  Report  will 
focus  on  a  single  topic  of  interest  such 
as  circulation,  research,  advertorials, 
editorials  and  rates.  Additional  topics 
will  be  selected  based  on  comments 
and  suggestions  from  readers. 
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Cuba 

Surveillance  of  foreign  correspondents  was  constant 
and  special  visas  were  required  to  enter  the  country. 
Although  there  was  no  prior  censorship  of  dispatches,  all 
contacts  had  to  be  made  through  the  Press  Office  of  the 
Foreign  Ministry. 

Correspondents  were  frequently  expelled,  and  in  one 
instance,  Havana  correspondents  Robert  Powell  of  Reu¬ 
ters  and  Noel  Lorthiois  of  AFP  were  asked  to  leave  after 
they  dispatched  interviews  with  a  human  rights  activist 
that  were  considered  an  “unfriendly  act.” 

On  a  positive  note,  many  of  Cuba’s  longest-serving 
political  prisoners,  including  several  former  journalists, 
were  freed  halfway  through  the  year. 

Egypt 

In  April,  President  Mubarak  extended  the  country’s 
emergency  laws  for  two  years.  These  include  prior  inspec¬ 
tion  of  publications  and  mail  plus  the  power  to  confiscate 
and  close  publications  and  printing  facilities.  Later  in  the 
year,  subscribers  to  foreign  newspapers  and  magazines 
were  notified  that  their  subscriptions  had  been  canceled. 

For  foreign  correspondents,  freedom  to  report  was 
rarely  restricted,  although  the  domestic  press  was 
expected  to  follow  full  government  guidelines,  with  maga¬ 
zines  occasionally  banned.  The  government  also  has  the 
power  to  dismiss  editors. 

El  Salvador 

Concern  rose  during  the  year  over  the  difficulties  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  and  photographers  faced  when  cov¬ 
ering  the  country’s  continuing  guerilla  war.  At  least  12 
journalists  have  been  killed  while  covering  the  war 
between  the  armed  forces  and  the  guerillas,  which  has 
been  going  on  since  1979. 

It  is  the  army  rather  than  civilian  authorities  that  issues 
press  credentials,  and  it  is  increasingly  trying  to  restrict 
the  movements  of  foreign  journalists. 

Ethiopia 

The  country’s  constitution  promises  freedom  of  the 
press,  but  there  are  no  opposition  or  independent 
publications  —  all  journalists  are  state  employees. 

A  number  of  journalists  are  currently  residing  in  state 
prisons  without  charge  or  trial,  including  Martha  Kumsa,  a 
journalist  for  the  newspaper  Barissa,  who  was  imprisoned 
in  1980  and,  according  to  the  IPI  report,  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  frequent  torture.  Amnesty  International  adopted 
Kumsa  as  a  prisoner  of  conscience. 

France 

The  press  and  communications  industry  underwent  a 
series  of  major  upheavals  in  1986,  with  the  creation  of  the 
country’s  first  private  television  channels,  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  existing  press  anti-trust  laws  and  the  creation 
of  an  independent  commission  with  wide-ranging  powers 
to  regulate  and  oversee  liberties  in  the  written  press  and  in 
broadcast  communications. 

The  new  law  on  press  monopolies  replaced  the  much 
tougher  anti-trust  law  passed  by  the  Socialists  in  1 984.  The 
previous  law  stated  that  no  one  person  or  group  was 
permitted  to  own  daily  newspapers  with  more  than  10%  of 
national  sales  or  provincial  sales.  Under  the  new  law, 
those  limits  are  raised  to  30%  of  the  combined  national  and 
provincial  sales.  The  new  law  also  applied  for  the  first  time 
to  the  broadcast  media. 


Ghana 

The  governing  Provisional  National  Defense  Council  of 
Fit.  Lt.  Jerry  Rawlings  has  increased  freedom  for  non¬ 
political  comment,  especially  on  fraud  and  corruption, 
which  are  seen  as  urgent  priorities.  All  “negative”  com¬ 
ment  about  the  government,  however,  is  still  banned. 

The  year  was  marked  by  a  number  of  newspaper  clo¬ 
sures  and  the  arrests  of  journalists.  Since  it  appeared  that 
government  policies  are  not  popular  with  all  Ghanaians, 
the  authorities  asked  all  newspapers  under  their  control  to 
devote  space  to  what  they  described  as  “constructive 
criticism  of  national  policies  and  [to]  display  more  impar¬ 
tiality.” 

In  May,  the  outspoken  weekly.  The  Catholic  Standard 
was  shut  down,  and  in  April,  the  weekly  Free  Press  ceased 
publication  after  its  research  assistant,  Kweku  Baako, 
was  detained  by  people  claiming  to  be  from  the  Bureau  of 
National  Investigation,  Ghana’s  secret  police. 

Greece 

Early  in  the  year,  the  Athens  Director  of  Public  Prose¬ 
cutions  pressed  treason  charges  against  the  publisher  and 
three  editors  of  the  pro-government  newspaper  Elef- 
throtypia  for  publishing  secret  state  documents  containing 
revelations  by  a  Russian  defector  on  Soviet  spying  in 
Greece. 

The  prosecution  banned  publication  of  all  news  relating 
to  the  case,  centered  on  disclosures  made  by  Sergei  Bok¬ 
han,  the  Soviet  military  intelligence  agent  who  served  as  a 
diplomat  in  Athens  until  his  defection  to  the  United  States 
in  May  1985.  The  newspaper  published  two  reports  signed 
by  General  George  Politis,  chief  of  the  Greek  Central 
Intelligence  Service,  who  questioned  Bokhan  in  the  U.S. 

Also  in  January,  six  publishers  and  editors  of  two 
Athens  newspapers  —  Vradyni  and  Elefthrotypia  — 
were  sentenced  to  jail  terms  ranging  from  10  months  to 
two  years  for  offending  the  honor  of  Greek  President 
Christos  Sartzetakis. 

Guatemala 

After  30  years  of  military  rule,  both  journalists  and 
civilians  are  finding  the  adjustment  to  freedom  difficult. 
Years  of  self-censorship,  death  and  exile  have  left  their 
mark  on  the  country’s  newspeople,  but  optimism  for  the 
future  can  be  seen. 

Following  the  closure  of  three  newspapers  in  1985  —  El 
Imparcial,  El  Impacto  and  La  Razon  —  two  main  dailies, 
Prensa  Libre  and  El  Grafico,  plus  the  smaller-circulation 
La  Palahra,  serve  a  largely  illiterate  population.  As  a 
result,  the  standing  of  journalists  within  the  country  is  low, 
and  many  have  to  supplement  income  with  other  jobs  in 
teaching  or  administration  —  a  regular  daily  columnist 
earns  only  about  $50  (U.S.)  a  month. 

Haiti 

Severe  limits  on  journalism  were  introduced  during  the 
year,  with  the  new  government  empowered  to  license 
newspeople  following  the  introduction  of  the  July  3 1  Press 
Law.  Without  government-issued  credentials,  no  journal¬ 
ist  is  allowed  to  work.  A  further  stipulation  in  the  new  law 
is  that  journalists  should  posses  a  higher-education  qualifi¬ 
cation,  a  move  seen  as  placing  severe  limits  on  those 
wishing  to  practice  the  profession. 

Another  cause  of  concern  was  an  article  in  the  law  that 
gives  the  government  the  power  to  close  any  publication 
or  stop  any  program  it  considers  undesirable.  Other  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  new  law  established  the  right  to  reply  to  any 
article  or  broadcast  considered  defamatory  by  any  “per¬ 
son  or  entity.”  Thus,  the  nation’s  journalist  organizations 
fear  that  by  making  it  mandatory  to  publish  replies  within 
strict  deadlines  and  up  to  the  original  story  length,  critical 
publications  face  the  possibility  of  orchestrated  cam¬ 
paigns  by  those  wishing  to  silence  them. 
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Hong  Kong 

Hong  Kong  enjoys  a  relatively  free  press,  especially  in 
comparison  to  some  of  its  neighbors,  but  fears  continue  to 
mount  over  the  guarantees  of  those  freedoms  when  the 
colony  reverts  back  to  control  by  the  Chinese  mainland  in 
1997. 

The  population  is  served  by  51  Chinese-language  dai¬ 
lies,  two  English  dailies,  nine  other  English  titles  and  two 
Japanese-language  papers.  Five  of  the  Chinese  dailies  are 
seen  by  many  as  virtual  organs  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party,  and  although  their  circulations  are  small,  they  are 
growing  rapidly. 

Hungary 

Hungary  has  seen  a  degree  of  relaxation  creep  into 
everyday  life  over  the  past  few  years,  most  notably  in  the 
state-controlled  television,  although  the  authorities  con¬ 
tinue  to  crack  down  hard  on  “unauthorized”  criticism  by 
fining,  banning  and  suspending  individuals  and  publica¬ 
tions. 

There  has  been,  however,  a  general  effort  by  the  coun¬ 
try’s  leadership  to  expand  the  bounds  of  participation  and 
expression  without  giving  up  ultimate  control  of  public 
life.  While  a  few  observers  believe  that  the  government 
will  eliminate  independent  cultural  activity  in  the  near 
future,  the  authorities  have  succeeded  in  keeping  most  of 
the  country’s  artists  and  intellectuals  active  within  the 
official  limits. 

In  addition,  Hungary  is  slated  to  become  the  first  East¬ 
ern  European  country  to  receive  programs  from  a  Western 
satellite  network  when  the  Hungarian  Post  Office  installs 
equipment  to  receive  the  scrambled  signal  from  Rupert 
Murdoch’s  Skychannel. 

India 

The  financial  pressures  on  the  press  continued  in  1986. 
Newsprint  remained  a  monopoly  in  government  hands  and 
the  Ministry  of  Information  and  Broadcasting  continued  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  advertising  rates  of  newspapers. 

The  intolerance  of  dissent  was,  if  anything,  strength¬ 
ened  during  the  year.  The  Prime  Minister  complained 
publicly  that  the  big  dailies  “were  never  with  India’s 
freedom  movement  in  the  pre-independence  days.” 
Throughout  the  struggle  for  independence,  however,  the 
major  dailies  fully  covered  the  activities  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi  and  the  Congress  leadership,  and  they  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  conveying  the  Mahatma’s  message  to  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

Parts  of  the  country  were  still  closed  to  foreign  reporters 
as  Punjab  in  the  west  and  the  entire  northeastern  part  of 
the  country  continued  to  be  out  of  bounds. 

Indonesia 

President  Reagan’s  “winds  of  freedom”  visit  to  Bali  in 
May  was  dogged  by  events  highlighting  the  difficulties  of 
foreign  journalists  in  Indonesia.  Only  a  few  days  before 
the  visit,  Barbara  Crossette  of  the  New  York  Times  was 
unceremoniously  ordered  to  leave  Bali.  A  few  weeks 
earlier,  the  government  had  responded  to  articles  in  the 
Sydney  Morning  Herald  exposing  corruption  centered 
around  President  Suharto  and  his  family  by  banning  all 
Australian  journalists  from  covering  the  Reagan  trip.  The 
ban  even  extended  to  two  Australian  journalists  in  the 
White  House  press  corps  who  were  ordered  to  leave  Bali 
upon  arrival  despite  vigorous  protests  from  the  U.S. 
ambassador. 

In  addition,  two  correspondents  from  the  Far  Eastern 
Economic  Review  were  asked  to  leave  within  weeks  of 
each  other,  and  correspondents  from  the  Australian  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  the  Financial  Review  were  both  told  that 
their  visas  would  not  be  renewed.  (They  had  been  the  only 
two  Australians  allowed  to  re-enter  the  country  after 


earlier  expulsions  of  Australian  journalists.) 

In  October,  the  government  revoked  the  publishing 
license  of  the  country’s  second-most  influential  daily, 
Sinar  Harapan,  after  accusing  it  of  spreading  “gloom” 
and  “threatening  stability.”  Another  daily,  Suara  Mer- 
deka,  received  a  written  warning  from  the  Information 
Ministry  for  what  it  considered  speculative  stories  about 
government  economic  policy. 

Iran 

In  the  highly  nationalistic  Islamic  press  there  was  occa¬ 
sional  criticism  of  government  action,  but  none  of  Ayatol¬ 
lah  Ruhollah  Khomeini  or  Islamic  ideology.  The  “Holy- 
tolleslam”  Doai,  who  is  very  close  to  Khomeini,  is  now 
responsible  for  Keyhan,  with  a  circulation  estimated  at 
110,()(X),  in  addition  to  an  international  edition. 

During  the  year,  two  publications  were  closed  by  the 
government  for  political  dissent,  and  two  new  publications 
were  started.  A  number  of  clandestine  publications  that 
belong  to  underground  political  groups  continued  to  cir¬ 
culate  widely  in  the  country. 

Many  journalists  with  ties  to  the  political-military  orga¬ 
nization  of  Massud  Rayavi,  who  is  now  in  Baghdad,  have 
died  in  prison  since  the  Mujaheddin  rebelled,  and  Iranian 
opposition  sources  confirmed  that  some  were  tortured 
despite  their  advanced  ages. 

There  are  many  Japanese  and  Third  World  correspon¬ 
dents  based  in  the  country,  while  the  work  of  some  others, 
particularly  from  France  and  Britain,  has  been  subject  to 
fluctuations  in  bilateral  relations.  At  the  end  of  February, 
Jacques  Charmelot,  AFP  correspondent,  was  expelled  on 
charges  of  spying  (which  the  AFP  said  were  groundless), 
and  later  in  the  year,  Tomoyuki  Hayashi,  Tehran  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Japanese  financial  newspaper  Nihon  Kei- 
zai  Shimhun  was  expelled  with  no  reason  given.  He  was 
the  second  Japanese  reporter  to  be  expelled  within  12 
months. 

Israel  and  the  Occupied  Territories 

The  press  in  Israel  is  without  a  doubt  the  freest  in  the 
region,  and  the  government’s  open  policy  toward  foreign 
correspondents  has  provided  a  model  for  war  reporting. 
Concern  lies,  however,  in  its  attitude  toward  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  press  of  the  Occupied  Territories. 

Claims  that  Jordan  and  Israel  were  secretly  cooperating 
in  a  crackdown  on  Palestinian  newspapers  in  the  occupied 
West  Bank  began  circulating  around  June.  According  to 
IPI  sources,  Jordan  directly  approached  Israel  with  a 
request  to  crack  down  on  pro-PLO  groups  and  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  hope  of  recovering  some  of  its  own  waning 
influence  in  the  area. 

In  August,  Israeli  authorities  ordered  the  closure  of  Al- 
Mithaq  and  Al-Ahd  saying  they  had  disseminated  the 
views  of  a  radical  Palestinian  organization.  On  Nov.  3, 
Akram  Haniya,  editor  of  A-Sha’ah,  was  served  with  a 
deportation  order  alleging  that  his  newspaper  was  directly 
sponsored  by  the  PLO  and  that  Haniya  was  a  leading 
activist  in  its  Al-Fatah  wing.  As  the  IPI  report  went  to 
press,  an  appeal  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice  led  to  tempo¬ 
rary  blockage  of  the  expulsion  order. 

Italy 

Ambiguity  in  the  interpretation  of  press  laws  was  the 
bane  of  Italian  journalists,  and  during  1986  two  organiza¬ 
tions  of  journalists  met  with  the  National  Association  of 
Magistrates  to  discuss  the  foggy  areas  between  them  and 
make  sense  out  of  what  each  expects  from  the  other. 
Questions  over  shield-law  protections  from  prosecution 
for  not  revealing  sources  and  maintaining  the  secrecy  of 
pretrial  investigations  topped  the  agenda. 

Last  year  was  more  favorable  to  journalists  than  the 
previous  two.  There  were  no  arrests  or  suspensions  in 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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1986  as  opposed  to  1984  and  1985,  which  saw  at  least  10 
convictions  against  journalists  who  refused  to  reveal  their 
sources.  In  1985,  four  journalists  were  suspended  from  the 
profession  for  periods  up  to  three  months.  But  despite  the 
difficulties  with  the  courts,  Italy  enjoys  a  very  free  press. 

Jamaica 

There  was  little  change,  if  any,  in  the  status  of  the  press 
last  year,  as  Jamaica  continued  to  enjoy  press  freedom  and 
the  right  to  dissent.  No  writ  of  libel  has  been  issued  by  the 
current  government  against  any  section  of  the  media  in  its 
six  years  of  power. 

The  government  remained  firm  in  its  view  that  no  news¬ 
paper  proprietors  will  be  allowed  to  engage  in  radio  or 
television  in  the  country,  and  no  radio  station  will  be  given 
a  license  to  lease  television.  The  government  continued  to 
own  the  only  television  station  —  Jamaica  Broadcasting 
Corporation  —  as  well  as  one  of  the  two  radio  stations,  a 
25%  equity  in  the  other  and  three  regional  stations.  Plans 
by  the  government  to  lease  its  AM  station,  its  three 
regional  stations  and  three  hours  each  weekday  on  JBC-tv 
to  the  private  sector  had  not  materialized  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Jordan 

In  July,  after  returning  from  a  trip  abroad.  King  Hussein 
ordered  the  relaxation  of  a  four-month  campaign  of  severe 
press  restrictions,  and  held  a  press  conference  and  lun¬ 
cheon  with  the  media  three  days  later.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  luncheon,  the  king’s  aides  said,  was  to  smooth  over 
animosities  that  had  developed  over  the  previous  four 
months  and  to  polish  the  country’s  pro-Western  image. 
The  invitations  came  against  a  backdrop  of  increasing 
cooperation  between  Jordan  and  Israel  aimed  at  fostering 
an  alternative  leadership  in  the  West  Bank  among  mod¬ 
erates  not  affiliated  with  Yasser  Arafat’s  Al-Fatah  wing  of 
the  PLO. 

During  that  four-month  period,  a  number  of  foreign 
journalists,  including  some  in  Israel,  had  been  informed 
indirectly  that  they  had  been  blacklisted  for  various  arti¬ 
cles  and  would  not  be  welcome  in  Jordan.  Several  corres¬ 
pondents  were  detained  briefly  while  reporting  on  the 
Marmouk  demonstrations  and  on  the  charges  of  voting 
irregularities  in  Irbid.  Some  local  journalists,  mainly 
Palestinians,  were  barred  from  writing  for  local  or  foreign 
newspapers,  and  the  security  police  confiscated  the  pass¬ 
port  of  one  after  she  wrote  articles  deemed  objectionable. 

Kenya 

Since  its  independence  in  1963,  Kenya  has  maintained  a 
freer  press  and  greater  journalistic  professionalism  than 
many  of  the  other  African  countries.  Yet,  while  the  consti¬ 
tution  protects  freedom  of  expression,  the  law  allows  for 
detention  without  trial,  a  law  to  which  a  number  of  jour¬ 
nalists  continued  to  fall  victim  in  1986. 

Starting  in  late  July  there  appeared  to  be  a  press  ban  on 
all  political  arrests  and  trials.  And  while  investigative 
journalism  into  safer  subjects  like  smuggling  and  corrup¬ 
tion  was  tolerated,  it  rarely  went  further,  although  editori¬ 
als  were  known  to  criticize  the  government  and  party 
policy. 

Kenya  has  three  daily  newspapers,  and  some  IPl 
sources  reported  that  owners,  as  well  as  the  government, 
were  prepared  to  suppress  embarrassing  information  both 
directly  and  indirectly  through  the  police,  managers  and 
obliging  editors.  This  led  to  dissatisfaction  among  many  of 
the  younger  journalists,  some  of  whom  tried  unsuccess¬ 


fully  to  start  their  own  publications. 

Korea  (South) 

The  rapidly  improving  economy  and  the  possibility  of 
more  liberal  attitudes  after  the  1988  elections,  when  the 
incumbent  president  has  promised  to  step  down,  helped 
ease  the  situation  greatly,  although  the  domestic  press 
continued  to  labor  under  severe  guidelines  and  editors  and 
journalists  were  occasionally  dismissed. 

In  January,  Timothy  Elder,  a  Tokyo-based  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Washington  Times,  was  declared  a  persona 
non  grata  after  a  story  he  wrote  reported  that  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  North  and  South  Korea  met  secretly  in  November 
1985  in  the  demilitarized  zone.  Officials  in  Seoul  and 
Washington  denied  the  story. 

At  the  end  of  February,  police  seized  a  number  of 
“dangerous”  books  from  bookstores  near  universities, 
claiming  the  operation  was  aimed  at  protecting  students 
from  dangerous  leftist  ideologies. 

Korea  (North) 

The  press  situation  remained  more  or  less  static  since 
1985.  The  Korean  Worker’s  Party  maintains  total  control 
over  all  media,  and  journalists  must  be  party  members. 

Kuwait 

Press  censorship  went  into  effect  in  early  July,  after  the 
Emir  dissolved  the  parliament  and  took  other  measures 
against  what  he  described  as  threats  to  the  country’s 
security. 

“We  can  only  say,  go  ahead  and  we  stand  by  you,”  said 
the  newspaper  Al-Seyassa  in  response  to  the  censorship. 
“We  do  not  wish  to  see  a  society  fragmented  and  scattered 
under  untapped  slogans  of  freedom  of  speech.”  The  news¬ 
paper  A/-/?fl/A/-Am  also  praised  the  decree  as  a  “message 
to  all  to  elevate  themselves  to  the  level  of  historic  respon¬ 
sibility  and  be  appreciative  of  the  difficult  circumstances 
through  which  Kuwait  has  been  passing.” 

Sheikh  Jaber  said  he  took  the  measures  because  of  the 
Gulf  War,  low  oil  prices  and  terrorism.  He  also  suspended 
several  articles  of  the  constitution,  including  one  that  calls 
for  elections  within  60  days  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
assembly.  The  decrees  followed  an  announcement  of  “a 
number  of  arrests”  in  connection  with  an  attempt  on  the 
Emir’s  life  in  1985  in  which  five  people  were  killed;  explo¬ 
sions  in  two  cafes  that  year  in  which  10  died,  and  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  a  newspaper  editor  some  months 
before. 

Lebanon 

The  situation  continued  to  grow  from  bad  to  worse,  with 
journalistic  access  much  reduced  during  the  year,  a  situa¬ 
tion  made  even  worse  by  continued  kidnappings.  Many 
news  organizations  have  withdrawn  correspondents  to 
Cyprus,  and  those  still  working  in  Beirut  are  thought  to  be 
outnumbered  almost  two-to-one  by  their  kidnapped  col¬ 
leagues. 

Associated  Press  Middle  East  bureau  chief  Terry 
Anderson,  who  has  been  held  by  the  Islamic  Jihad  since 
March  1985,  appeared  in  a  videotaped  plea  in  October, 
calling  on  President  Reagan  to  make  as  much  effort  to  gain 
the  release  of  the  hostages  in  Lebanon  as  he  did  to  free 
arrested  reporter  Nicholas  Daniloff  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  list  of  hostages  began  to  grow  early  in  March  when 
four  members  of  a  French  television  crew  were  abducted 
by  a  group  calling  itself  the  Revolutionary  Justice  Organi¬ 
zation.  On  May  22,  the  Islamic  Jihad  claimed  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  kidnapping  and  subsequent  execution  of  Michel 
Seurat,  a  French  researcher  and  scholar. 

A  videocassette  purporting  to  show  the  hanging  of  Brit¬ 
ish  journalist  Alec  Collett,  abducted  in  March  1984,  was 
delivered  to  a  Beirut  newspaper  in  the  last  week  of  April. 
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Another  British  journalist,  John  McCarthy,  was 
kidnapped  on  April  17  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  airport  in 
order  to  leave  the  country  —  a  few  days  later  a  Lebanese 
radio  station  received  a  call  alleging  that  McCarthy  had 
been  killed,  but  no  body  has  been  found. 

Two  journalists  who  managed  to  escape  kidnapping 
attempts  were  British  reporter  David  Hirst  of  the  Guar¬ 
dian  and  a  free-lance  French  television  cameraman,  who 
escaped  by  making  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  his  prison  while  his 
guards  sheltered  themselves  from  the  rain. 

Another  victim  of  the  violence  was  the  nonpartisan 
English-language  Daily  Star,  which  folded  during  the  first 
week  in  June.  In  the  final  issue,  editor  Robin  Mannock 
wrote,  “We  join  the  many  of  our  readers  who  have  been 
driven  from  this  country  by  the  kidnappers,  murderers, 
car  bombers  and  extortioners.” 

As  far  as  covering  the  situation,  a  correspondent  in 
Beirut  for  the  Times  of  London  reported  that  the  Israelis 
had  made  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  Western  journalists 
from  witnessing  their  incursions  into  the  South,  adding 
that  Palestinian  and  Lebanese  gunmen  also  ensured  that 
firsthand  reporting  of  the  war  was  greatly  diminished. 

Liberia 

After  18  months  of  silence,  Liberia’s  most  influential 
newspaper,  the  Observer,  resumed  publishing,  although 
observers  note  that  the  new  Observer  is  much  more  cau¬ 
tious  and  reserved.  In  an  effort  to  gain  a  greater  degree  of 
security,  IPI’s  sources  say  the  paper’s  publishers  are 
looking  for  financial  support  in  Europe  to  purchase  a 
printing  press. 

But  while  the  reopening  of  the  Observer  was  a  positive 
step,  the  mood  among  journalists  in  the  country  was 
dampened  when  the  government  closed  the  independent 
newspaper  the  Sun  Times.  The  government  also  took 
further  action  against  the  Sun  Times  by  deporting  the 
editor  of  Sun  magazine,  the  newspaper’s  monthly  maga¬ 
zine.  Another  prominent  newspaper.  Footprints  Today 
went  out  of  business  in  early  March  when  Sabanoh  Press 
(which  supplies  newsprint)  announced  that  “unprece¬ 
dented  difficulties”  made  it  necessary  to  cancel  the  con¬ 
tract  with  the  paper. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  the  administration  hinted  that  it 
might  impose  a  special  license  requirement  for  publica¬ 
tions.  Ostensibly  to  ensure  the  high  quality  and  integrity  of 
the  news  media,  each  newspaper  would  have  to  post  a 
$50,000  (U.S.)  bond.  This  amount  is  well  beyond  the 
financial  capabilities  of  the  country’s  independent  presses 
and  would  effectively  shut  them  down. 

Libya 

The  “popular  democracy”  of  Libya  ensures  total  con¬ 
trol  over  all  the  country’s  media.  There  is  only  one  daily 
newspaper  serving  the  capital,  with  a  circulation  around 
40,000,  and  it  is  subject  to  strict  censorship. 

For  foreign  correspondents,  reporting  restrictions  and 
access  tend  to  be  applied  at  the  whim  of  Colonel  Gadhafi. 

Malawi 

The  media  is  state-controlled  and  the  country’s  only 
English-language  newspaper,  the  Daily  Times,  is  owned 
by  the  head  of  state.  Life  President  Hastings  Kamuzu 
Banda. 

Foreign  journalists  require  special  permission  to  visit 
Malawi,  although  South  African  correspondents  are 
known  to  have  visited  the  country  regularly.  Malawi  is  the 
only  black  African  country  to  maintain  diplomatic  ties 
with  South  Africa,  and  it  was  those  ties  that  prompted  the 
government  to  ban  a  group  of  Mozambique-based  foreign 
correspondents  from  accompanying  the  Mozambique 
leader  on  board  the  presidential  aircraft  during  a  routine 
visit  to  Blantye  during  the  year. 

In  the  Malawian  media  there  is  no  criticism  of  Banda. 


Technically,  any  such  violations  are  called  “treachery” 
and  can  be  punishable  by  life  imprisonment  or  execution. 

Malaysia 

During  the  year,  Malaysia  tightened  control  over  the 
press  and  paid  particular  attention  to  the  reports  of  foreign 
publications.  One  notable  action  against  the  foreign  press 
came  in  September  when  the  government  ordered  two 
reporters  from  the  Asian  Wall  Street  Journal  to  leave  the 
country  and  banned  the  newspaper  for  three  months. 

Foreign  publications  entering  Malaysia  are  screened  by 
the  secret  service.  If  any  article  is  deemed  unacceptable, 
the  importers  are  asked  to  tear  out  or  blacken  the  areas  in 
question,  and  usually  only  a  certain  issue  of  a  publication 
is  banned. 

Mexico 

Life  for  many  Mexican  journalists  continued  to  be 
fraught  with  danger  —  between  March  1971  and  October 
1986,  more  than  300  suffered  various  forms  of  repression 
and  29  were  murdered. 

On  May  14,  journalist  Jorge  Enrique  Hernandez  Aguilar 
was  arrested  for  alleged  involvement  in  protests  against 
the  government.  On  June  17,  Jorge  Brenes  Araya, 
publisher  of  La  Frontera  and  El  Rio  newspapers  in  Rey- 
nosa,  was  shot  and  killed  at  his  home  by  an  assailant  on  a 
motorbike.  Colleagues  believed  that  the  murder  was  car¬ 
ried  out  by  a  hired  gunman  in  retaliation  for  the  hard  line 
his  newspaper  had  taken  against  corrupt  government  offi¬ 
cials. 

On  July  17,  Ernesto  Flores,  chief  editor  of  the  daily  El 
Popular,  and  staff  reporter  Norma  Moreno  were  shot  dead 
in  Tamaulipas  State.  On  Oct.  7,  Odilon  Lopez  Urias,  a 
prominent  journalist  in  Sinaloa  State,  was  kidnapped  and 
his  bullet-ridden  body  was  found  in  a  vacant  lot  two  days 
later.  In  March,  Lopez’  son  was  killed,  and  the  journalist 
publicly  accused  the  head  of  the  state  judiciary  police. 

In  addition  to  physical  dangers,  the  poorly  paid  Mexican 
reporters  frequently  supplement  their  incomes  with 
money  from  ministries  or  companies  for  favorable  treat¬ 
ment.  Journalists  can  also  expect  to  receive  10%  of  all 
advertising  revenue  spent  in  their  newspapers  or  radio 
stations  by  “sources.”  This  extra  income,  often  higher 
than  the  reporter’s  regular  salary,  is  a  mechanism  to 
control  the  reporter  and  his  stories. 

Mozambique 

During  the  year,  journalists  working  in  the  state-run 
media  were  accused  of  failing  to  carry  out  their  task  in  the 
face  of  the  guerrilla  war  waged  by  the  South  African- 
backed  Mozambique  National  Resistance  Movement 
(MNR).  The  secretary  of  the  ruling  party,  however,  who 
criticized  the  media  for  not  informing  and  educating  the 
public,  said  journalists  were  not  fully  to  blame,  as  their 
apathy  was  due  to  the  lack  of  a  positive  approach  from  the 
government  on  how  the  media  should  tackle  certain  sub¬ 
jects. 

All  newspapers  and  broadcast  media  are  owned  by  the 
government,  and  journalists  are  state  employees.  There 
are  two  daily  newspapers  and  one  weekly. 

Nepal 

One  of  the  few  countries  in  the  world  with  an  absolute 
monarchy,  Nepal  has  a  very  low  literacy  rate  and  conse¬ 
quently  few  newspapers,  while  the  1 1 -year-old  Press  and 
Publications  Act  ensures  tight  control  of  those  that  do 
exist. 

In  late  1985,  the  Nepalese  authorities  imprisoned  a 
newspaper  editor  for  writing  an  “objectionable”  editorial. 
He  was  arrested  under  the  State  Offenses  Act  and  charged 
with  misspelling  the  name  of  Queen  Aishwaraya  Rajya 
Laxmi  Devi  Rana. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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In  September  of  last  year,  Padam  Thakurathi,  chief 
editor  of  the  Nepalese-language  weekly  Saptahic 
Bimarsa,  was  critically  wounded  after  being  shot  in  the 
head  while  asleep  in  bed.  As  an  editor,  Thakurathi  had 
often  attacked  the  powerful  politicians  in  Nepal  as  an 
“unconstitutional  Mafia.” 

Nicaragua 

The  year  saw  the  closure  of  Radio  Catholica  and  the 
opposition  daily  La  Prensa.  The  newspaper  was  closed  by 
the  government’s  new  restrictions  in  June  after  a  decision 
by  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  sanction  $100 
million  in  aid  for  the  contras  —  a  move  called  for  by  the 
paper’s  editor.  In  January,  the  Sandinista  government 
closed  the  Roman  Catholic  radio  station  Radio  Catholica 
because  it  did  not  broadcast  President  Daniel  Ortega’s 
year-end  speech. 

In  July,  two  American  journalists,  Glenn  Garvin  of  the 
Washington  Times  and  free-lance  photographer  Sue  Ann 
Mulin,  were  expelled,  although  both  were  later  invited 
back,  with  the  authorities  saying  the  action  had  been  due 
to  a  “junior”  official’s  error. 

In  September,  the  government  eased  press  censorship 
and  lifted  a  ban  on  unauthorized  political  rallies.  An  Inte¬ 
rior  Ministry’s  statement  said  opposition  parties  would  be 
guaranteed  freedom  to  publicize  their  views  without  cen¬ 
sorship  during  four  months  of  debate  starting  Sept.  16.  The 
statement  said  news  media  were  authorized  to  broadcast 
interviews  and  commentaries  on  the  debates  without  any 
restrictions  and  that  the  discussions  in  the  National 
Assembly  could  be  covered  live  by  radio  and  television. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  reporters  complained  of 
difficulties  in  covering  the  trial  of  captured  American 
airman  Eugene  Hasenfus.  Interviews,  at  first,  were 
granted  only  to  the  U.S.  media,  as  was  access  to  captured 
documents. 

Nigeria 

The  scrapping  of  the  much-hated  Public  Officers  (Pro¬ 
tection  Against  False  Accusation)  Decree  Number  4  in 
August  1985  did  much  to  ease  the  plight  of  the  country’s 
journalists,  while  the  new  government  appeared  to  have 
sparked  new  life  into  the  press.  One  boost  was  the 
approval  for  a  50%  rise  in  cover  prices  and  advertising 
rates.  Another  was  the  formation  of  an  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation. 

Talks  between  the  government  and  the  press  were  held 
repeatedly  during  the  year  over  the  formation  of  a  new 
Press  Council.  To  the  IPI,  it  seemed  the  new  military 
government  found  an  ally  in  the  press,  an  example  of 
which  can  be  seen  by  the  appointment  of  Tony  Momoh, 
chairman  of  the  National  Union  of  Journalists  Accredita¬ 
tion  Board  and  former  general  manager  of  the  Daily  Times 
of  Nigeria,  as  Minister  for  Information. 

In  October,  Nigeria’s  newspeople  went  into  five  days  of 
mourning  after  a  percal  bomb  killed  the  country’s  leading 
investigative  journalist.  Dele  Giwa,  editor  of  the  weekly 
magazine  Newswatch. 

The  year  also  saw  a  boom  in  community  and  rural  press 
projects,  and  popular  and  specialty  magazines  flourished. 
To  meet  the  growing  demand,  a  S450-million  (U.S.)  news¬ 
print  manufacturing  plant  was  opened  by  the  government 
with  promises  of  future  self-sufficiency. 

Pakistan 

Although  martial  law  was  lifted  at  the  end  of  1985,  1986 
began  with  a  call  by  editors  for  the  government  to  scrap  the 


remaining  wide  range  of  controls  on  the  media. 

The  government  continued  to  apply  the  same  pressures 
as  before,  with  occasional  threats  and  manipulation,  such 
as  restricting  newsprint  supplies. 

Paraguay 

The  government  of  General  Alfredo  Stroessner  clamped 
down  on  opposition  demonstrations  midway  through  the 
year  and  harassed  journalists  and  broadcasters. 

Following  a  ban  on  rallies  commemorating  the  coun¬ 
try’s  independence  day  on  May  14,  demonstrations  were 
broken  up  by  force  and  journalists  seeking  to  cover  them 
were  arrested  and  beaten.  Two  West  German  and  two 
Argentine  cameramen  were  allegedly  set  upon  by  police 
and  held  for  several  hours  along  with  the  West  German 
Press  Attache. 

At  the  same  demonstration,  Paraguayan  journalist  Jose 
Luis  Simon,  who  works  for  the  weekly  newspaper  El 
Pueblo,  was  held  incommunicado  before  being  released 
without  charge  three  days  later.  The  independent  radio 
station  Radio  Nanduti  was  silenced  after  broadcasting 
news  of  protests  and  interviews  with  opposition  leaders. 

Peru 

The  government  attempted  to  introduce  a  new  state 
communications  law  that  would  prohibit  the  “use  of  tele¬ 
communications  media  against  state  security,  public 
order,  morality  and  good  taste.” 

Meanwhile,  journalists  continued  to  prove  tempting 
targets  of  terrorist  violence,  and  several  were  assaulted  in 
1986,  which  also  saw  a  bomb  attack  on  an  editor’s  home. 

Philippines 

The  situation  for  the  press  in  1986  changed  dramatically 
in  the  Philippines  from  the  year  before,  following  the 
revolution  that  placed  Corazon  Aquino  at  the  head  of  the 
government. 

Today  Manila  is  served  by  over  10  dailies,  including 
some  of  those  previously  published  by  supporters  of 
ousted  president  Ferdinand  Marcos,  as  well  as  a  wealth  of 
new  publications.  However,  those  connected  to  the  previ¬ 
ous  administration  have  lost  not  only  large  circulations  but 
considerable  credibility,  despite  changes  in  editorial  and 
management  policies. 

In  April,  the  authorities  announced  that  they  would 
sequester  the  Daily  Express  and  the  News  Herald, 
believed  to  be  owned  by  friends  of  Marcos.  Also  undergo¬ 
ing  investigation  were  the  television  channels  2,  9  and  13, 
as  well  as  the  Bureau  of  National  and  Foreign  Information, 
the  International  Press  Center  and  the  presidential  press 
staff. 

According  to  some  observers,  the  most  serious  threat  to 
the  press  was  not  from  the  government  but  from  opportu¬ 
nistic  and  competitive  journalists  bent  on  sensationalism 
to  advance  circulation  and  personal  careers.  The  present 
government,  however,  seems  content  for  the  time  being  to 
allow  the  rich  diversity  of  views  circulating  as  part  of  its 
general  commitment  to  the  full  return  of  democracy. 

Poland 

The  Polish  authorities  began  the  year  by  stepping  up 
their  campaign  against  the  organizers  of  clandestine  Soli¬ 
darity  television  and  radio  networks,  and  Western  jour¬ 
nalists  reported  difficulty  in  covering  trials  of  Solidarity 
activists  due  to  restrictions  that  seemed  to  have  become 
common  practice  over  last  year. 

The  editors  of  Respublica,  a  clandestine  quarterly  first 
launched  in  1978,  received  official  clearance  to  operate 
openly  as  Communist  Poland’s  first  privately-owned  and 
truly  independent  newspaper.  The  new  paper,  a  monthly, 
will  be  edited  by  a  Catholic  journalist,  Marcin  Krol,  who 
has  a  history  of  opposition  activity  and  was  once  barred 
from  publishing.  He  and  five  others  will  own  the  journal 
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through  a  limited  company.  Like  other  official  newspa¬ 
pers,  Respublica  will  have  to  submit  to  censorship 
although,  unlike  most,  it  will  indicate  where  the  censor 
intervened.  The  paper’s  staff  will  not  include  a  church 
censor,  a  watchdog  from  the  episcopate  who  customarily 
supervises  Catholic  publications. 

Portugal 

Press  freedom  was  restored  over  12  years  ago,  but  many 
problems  persist  —  poor  reading  habits  and  low  newspa¬ 
per  circulations,  the  difficult  financing  situation  of  many 
newspapers,  recurring  charges  of  government  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  state-controlled  media  and  uncertainty  regard¬ 
ing  the  future. 

A  long-awaited  radio  law  and  a  new  television  law  were 
pending  before  parliament,  the  outcome  of  which  will  have 
great  impact  on  press  freedoms,  as  they  consider  control 
over  the  nation’s  broadcast  media. 

Charges  of  government  manipulation  of  the  state-owned 
media  were  refueled  in  October  when  the  government 
fired  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  state-owned  Lisbon 
daily  Didrio  Popular  for  “repeated  disobedience  of  [the 
government’s]  expressed  instructions.’’  An  important 
objective  of  the  minority  Social-Democratic  Party’s  gov¬ 
ernment  media  program  is  to  reduce  drastically  the  num¬ 
ber  of  state-owned  papers,  a  move  that  encountered 
opposition  last  year  as  the  parliament  approved  a  law  that 
requires  both  parliamentary  approval  and  that  of  the 
Council  for  Social  Communication  for  any  sale.  The  Social 
Democrats  condemned  the  law  as  unconstitutional,  but 
the  sale  of  the  Porto  daily  Jornal  de  Noticias  was  sus¬ 
pended. 

The  government  continued  its  attempts  to  merge  the 
two  existing  news  agencies,  the  state-owned  ANOP  and 
the  private  co-operative  NP,  despite  opposition  from 
ANOP  workers  and  others.  The  newly  merged  agency  was 
slated  to  begin  operations  in  January  1987,  and  will  be 
owned  in  equal  parts  by  the  state  and  users. 

Newspaper  circulations  continued  to  drop,  falling  10% 
since  1985  and  nearly  34%  since  1983.  Portuguese  journal¬ 
ists  also  had  a  difficult  time  pressing  their  demand  fo/  wage 
hikes  and  changes  in  career  patterns. 

Romania 

The  government  continued  its  refusal  to  allow  entry  to 
foreign  journalists,  and  the  authorities  announced  tha^ 
typewriter  owners  who  do  not  register  their  machines  with 
the  police  would  face  stiff  fines  and  risk  confiscation. 

The  law  regarding  licensing  typewriters  also  prohibits 
private  ownership  of  telex  machines  and  photocopiers, 
and  was  enforced  more  rigorously  last  year  following 
increased  circulation  of  Hungarian  dissident  material  in 
Transylvania  and  the  Banat  in  western  Romania.  The  state 
closely  controls  its  own  press  and  editors  must  be  party 
members. 

Saudi  Arabia 

All  newspapers  and  broadcasting  media  are  subject  to 
total  state  and  Islamic  observance  while  the  country  as  a 
whole  enjoys  very  few  individual  rights. 

As  a  result,  there  is  no  criticism  of  the  monarchy  and 
strict  observance  of  Islamic  codes.  Toward  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  authorities  published  a  new  religious  edict 
making  the  throwing  of  Arabic  newspapers  into  dustbins 
an  offense.  Newspapers  generally  contain  verses  of  th'e 
Koran  and  Mohammed’s  sayings. 

On  May  13,  the  Cairo  daily  Al-Ahram  reappeared  in 
Saudi  Arabia  after  a  12-day  banning  order  following  a 
series  of  articles  by  its  editor,  Ibrahim  Nafeh,  on  Egyp- 
tian-Arab  relations  in  which  he  criticized  the  suspension  of 
economic  aid  to  Egypt  in  1979. 


Senegal 

As  the  original  sponsor  of  the  OAU  Human  Rights 
Charter,  Senegal  tolerates  a  higher  degree  of  criticism  in 
its  media  than  many  of  its  neighbors. 

While  the  broadcasting  media  continued  in  state  hands. 
President  Abdou  Diouf  does  allow  independent  newspa¬ 
pers,  although  their  existence  continued  to  be  shaky  with 
many  potential  advertisers  reluctant  to  support  any  dis¬ 
senting  voice. 

Seychelles 

The  tiny  Indian  Ocean  island  of  Seychelles  has  two  daily 
newspapers  —  the  Nation  in  English,  French  and  Creole, 
and  Le  Seychellois  in  English  and  French. 

The  Socialist  government  of  President  Albert  Rene 
keeps  a  very  tight  grip  on  the  media  with  the  result  that  the 
newspapers  are  often  dull  and  frequently  reproduce  gov¬ 
ernment  handouts  verbatim. 

Singapore 

The  past  year  saw  a  spate  of  new  anti-press  legislation 
and  the  expulsion  of  foreign  correspondents. 

Late  in  1985,  the  Singapore  High  Court  fined  the  own¬ 
ers,  editors,  printers  and  distributors  of  the  Asian  Wall 
Street  Journal  a  total  of  $8,000  for  an  editorial  it  said 
“scandalized"  the  judiciary.  Stephen  Duthie,  the  paper's 
Singapore  correspondent,  was  later  discharged  by  the 
court  after  he  said  he  had  no  hand  in  writing  the  editorial. 

In  April,  Reuters  correspondent  Marilyn  Odchimar  was 
expelled  after  the  government  accused  her  of  irresponsible 
reporting  and  revoked  her  employment  pass  after  a  story 
she  wrote  quoted  a  survivor  of  a  hotel  collapse  saying  he 
heard  a  resuce  worker  demanding  money  from  a  dying 
woman  before  trying  to  save  her. 

In  August,  the  parliament  approved  a  bill  that  gave  the 
government  powers  to  restrict  the  sale  of  foreign  publica¬ 
tions  thought  to  interfere  in  local  politics.  The  new  law  will 
also  cut  the  advertising  revenue  and  profits  of  offending 
foreign  journals  by  reducing  their  circulations.  Under  the 
laws,  anyone  illegally  selling  or  distributing  copies  of  a 
restricted  publication  are  liable  on  conviction  to  a  fine  of 
up  to  $10,000  (U.S.)  and/or  a  prison  term  of  up  to  two 
years. 

A  government  spokesman  said  the  minister  would 
determine  the  number  of  copies  permitted  to  be  sold  and 
the  period  of  restriction.  Each  authorized  copy  is  officially 
stamped,  and  it  is  the  job  of  the  offending  publications  and 
the  authorized  distributor  to  decide  how  to  appropriate 
copies  between  individual  subscribers,  corporate  custom¬ 
ers,  newsstand  sales  and  other  outlets.  These  copies  may 
be  freely  passed  around  and  photocopied  provided  they 
are  for  personal  use.  Persons  entering  the  country  with  a 
restricted  publication  would  have  to  declare  it  at  customs. 
In  addition,  anyone  subscribing  to  a  restricted  foreign 
publication,  except  through  an  authorized  dealer,  is  liable 
on  conviction  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $2,000  (U.S.)  and/ 
or  imprisonment  for  up  to  six  months. 

Somalia 

The  Somali  Revolutionary  Socialist  Party,  which  has 
ruled  the  country  for  the  past  16  years,  maintained  its  tight 
grip  on  the  state-owned  media. 

The  country’s  only  daily,  the  Somali-language  Xiddigta 
Oktoher  (October  Star)  and  the  weeklies  Heegan,  in 
English,  and  Horseed,  in  Italian  and  Arabic,  are  published 
by  the  Ministry  of  Information  and  National  Guidance. 

All  news  originates  from  government  handouts  and  no 
political  opposition  is  permitted,  with  arrests  and  deten¬ 
tions  commonplace. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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World  press  roundup 

(Continued  from  page  53} 

South  Africa 

South  Africa  began  the  year  in  the  midst  of  a  State  of 
Emergency  (July  21 ,  1985-March  7, 1986)  with  restrictions 
on  the  media.  It  drew  to  an  end  in  the  midst  of  another 
State  of  Emergency  (declared  June  12,  1986)  which  incor¬ 
porated  the  most  ferocious  curbs  on  the  press  that  the 
country  has  known  since  the  Nationalists  came  to  power 
in  1948. 

These  curbs  made  it  difficult,  sometimes  impossible,  to 
cover  the  unrest.  They  prevented  photographs  of  police 
action  during  disturbances,  required  reporters  to  remove 
themselves  from  the  scene  of  unrest,  and  gave  police  the 
power  to  seize  newspapers  on  the  street  —  and  to  ban  all 
succeeding  issues  —  if  they  contained  material  deemed 
“subversive”  —  a  term  which  was  widely  defined. 

The  emergency  curbs  forced  newspapers  to  become 
heavily  reliant  on  “authorized”  versions  of  events 
released  by  a  much-enlarged  State  Bureau  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  which  became  the  sole  official  conduit  for  unrest 
news . 

On  June  17,  the  local  printers  of  Time  magazine  pro¬ 
duced  three  blank  pages  in  place  of  coverage  of  the  South 
African  situation.  Three  days  later,  the  Sowetan,  the 
largest  daily  for  black  readers,  was  warned  by  police  that 
publishing  blank  spaces  might  be  construed  as  “subver¬ 
sive.” 

The  emergency  restrictions  were  not  taken  lying  down, 
although  attempts  to  unite  the  press  in  opposition  to  the 
curbs  failed.  The  split,  broadly,  was  between  Afrikaans- 
language,  government-supporting  newspapers  and 
English-language,  opposition  papers. 

English-language  newspaper  owners  combined  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  emergency  restrictions  in  the  Natal  Supreme 
Court,  and  they  won  some  victories,  enlarging  the  area  of 
permissible  publication  but  by  no  means  removing  all  the 
curbs. 

While  there  were  a  few  shafts  of  light  in  the  dark  situa¬ 
tion,  official  harassment  of  journalists  continued.  The  lists 
of  incidents  involving  clashes  between  the  authorities  and 
local  and  foreign  reporters  ran  many  pages.  So  many  were 
harried,  arrested,  assaulted,  or  otherwise  prevented  from 
reporting  —  particularly  in  the  tense  days  of  June  and 
July  —  that  many  incidents  were  not  even  mentioned. 

Two  journalists  lost  their  lives  and  a  number  were 
injured  while  on  duty.  Montsho  Lucky  Kutumela  of  the 
Lehowa  Times  died  on  April  4,  shortly  after  being  detained 
by  the  security  police,  and  George  De’ath,  a  cameraman 
for  ITN,  died  on  June  14,  four  days  after  he  was  hacked 
and  beaten  by  Xhosa  vigilante  groups  in  the  Crossroads/ 
KTC  squatter  camps  near  Cape  Town. 

A  number  of  journalists,  the  majority  black  free-lancers, 
suspected  by  the  state  of  being  actively  involved  in  “sub¬ 
versive  movements’”  were  held  in  detention  without  trial. 
In  addition,  police  increasingly  threatened  use  of  a  law 
that  enables  them  to  force  journalists  to  reveal  sources. 
The  effect  was  to  inhibit  publication  of  information  that 
might  result  in  victimization  of  informants,  and  some 
stories  went  unreported. 

The  area  where  the  pressure  was  greatest  was  on  black 
newspaper  people  on  all  newspapers.  Because  they  were 
the  only  reporters  with  access  to  the  black  residential 
qreas,  they  carried  the  brunt  of  the  duty  of  trying  to  report 
under  censorship.  Black  journalists  who  refrained  from 
committing  themselves  publicly  to  a  political  line  were 
physical  targets  for  both  the  right  and  the  left,  and  worked 


and  lived  in  conditions  of  extreme  danger.  At  least  one 
faced  threats  and  interrogation  from  both  the  police  and 
the  “people’s  committees.” 

On  the  economic  front,  forced  rationalization  drew  the 
two  large  English-language  press  groups  together  as  the 
smaller  South  African  Associated  Newspapers  disposed 
of  its  tangible  assets  and  handed  production  and  adminis¬ 
tration  to  its  bigger  rival,  Argus.  The  economic  base  of  the 
opposition  press  was  eroded.  Many  individual  newspa¬ 
pers  remained  unprofitable,  and  closure  remained  a  possi¬ 
bility  for  at  least  one  or  two  newspapers  as  the  year  came 
to  an  end. 

As  the  country  polarized  politically,  the  role  of  the  press 
came  under  increasing  criticism  —  from  the  government 
and  a  majority  of  whites,  who  considered  the  newspapers 
not  loyal  or  “responsible”  enough,  and  from  black  radi¬ 
cals,  who  thought  the  press  was  far  too  neutral  and  uncom¬ 
mitted. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  the  imposition  of  interna¬ 
tional  sanctions  raised  the  probability  of  further  govern¬ 
ment  restrictions  on  publication. 

Spain 

A  relatively  quiet  year  on  the  press  freedom  front  was 
marred  by  increasingly  frequent  court  actions  by  “popu¬ 
lar”  figures  who  used  legislation  on  the  “right  to  honor 
and  intimacy”  to  sue  newspapers  and  demand  large  sums 
of  money. 

Although  one  judge  created  a  stir  by  proclaiming  that  for 
“that  kind  of  publication”  there  was  indeed  legitimate 
right  for  “stars”  to  demand  payment,  most  of  the  civil 
suits  were  overturned. 

In  a  more  threatening  development,  the  parliament  of 
Catalonia,  Spain’s  richest  region,  passed  by  unanimous 
vote  a  law  which  creates  the  “colegio,”  or  cumpulsory 
association  for  journalists.  The  move,  according  to  the 
law,  would  also  apply  to  correspondents  for  non-Catalan 
media,  be  they  Spanish  or  foreign.  Only  graduates  from 
official  Spanish  journalism  schools  can  be  members. 

Spain’s  Defensor  del  Pueblo  (People’s  Defender  or 
Ombudsman)  Joaquin  Ruiz-Gimenez,  however, 
acquiesced  to  a  request  by  the  Spanish  Committee  of  the 
IPI  and  appealed  to  the  country’s  Constitutional  Court  to 
have  the  Catalan  law  overturned  on  the  grounds  that  it 
violates  article  20  of  Spain’s  constitution,  which  esta¬ 
blishes  freedom  of  expression  as  an  inalienable  right.  The 
case  is  now  before  the  court. 

Sri  Lanka 

The  continuing  separatist  war  and  the  implementation 
of  the  Prevention  of  Terror  Act,  together  with  the  State  of 
Emergency,  combined  to  restrict  reporting  by  both  the 
domestic  press  and  overseas  media.  Strict  censorship  was 
also  used  occasionally  to  spread  “blanket  bans”  over 
political  comment  by  the  country’s  own  newspapers. 

In  August,  the  government  asked  the  BBC’s  resident 
correspondent,  Humphrey  Hawkseley,  to  leave  immedi¬ 
ately.  No  reason  was  given. 

Sudan 

The  authorities  suspended  publication  of  two  newspa¬ 
pers,  al  Auyam  and  al  Sahafah,  in  August,  following 
orders  from  the  Minister  of  Information  and  Culture.  The 
government  insisted  that  the  suspensions  were  due  to 
financial  difficulties,  but  journalists  believed  the  move 
was  part  of  a  general  plan  to  control  the  media. 

Taiwan 

The  past  year  was  marked  by  numerous  arrests  of 
opposition  publishers  and  editors  and  the  closure  or  ban¬ 
ning  of  their  magazines. 

Observers  in  Taiwan,  including  the  human  rights  group 
Taiwan  Communique,  believe  the  crackdown  was 
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prompted  by  several  factors,  the  most  important  being  the 
collapse  of  the  Marcos  government  in  the  Philippines. 

On  March  12,  police  and  agents  of  the  Taiwan  Garrison 
Command  raided  the  office  of  Sheng  Ken  magazine,  and 
more  than  30,000  copies  of  that  magazine  and  others,  as 
well  as  reference  materials,  were  confiscated.  Two  days 
later,  secret  police  raided  a  storage  center  of  the  Eighties 
magazine,  confiscating  virtually  the  full  supply  of  back 
issues  —  over  150,000  copies.  And  during  the  night  of 
March  17,  Sheng  Ken  was  raided  again,  with  police  confis¬ 
cating  an  additional  7,000  magazines  and  books. 

On  May  30,  three  members  of  one  opposition  magazine 
were  jailed  and  another  arrested  for  libel.  On  June  2,  the 
publisher  and  editor-in-chief  of  Min  Chu  Shih  Tai  {Demo¬ 
cratic  Times)  was  arrested  for  failing  to  appear  in  court  on 
libel  charges. 

Tanzania 

During  the  year,  Shihata,  the  government  news  agency, 
introduced  what  amounted  to  be  compulsory  licensing  of 
journalists  practicing  in  the  country.  The  prohibitively 
high  price  of  the  press  cards  will  have  the  effect  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  number  of  independent  newspeople  operating  in 
the  country,  and  the  fee  for  resident  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  is  even  higher. 

In  addition  to  Shihata,  which  distributes  government- 
approved  information,  the  few  privately-owned  publica¬ 
tions  are  printed  on  government  or  party  presses. 

Thailand 

The  sensitivity  of  the  country’s  military  leaders  and  the 
sweeping  powers  available  under  the  Anti-Communist 
Activities  Act  often  caused  problems  for  Thailand’s  jour¬ 
nalists  and  editors. 

In  late  June,  for  example,  the  authorities  ordered  an 
editorial  shake-up  at  the  state-owned  television  station 
because  of  news  reports  critical  of  the  government. 

Tunisia 

The  state  continued  to  own  and  control  all  broadcasting 
activities,  while  most  newspapers  are  part-controlled  by 
the  government  and  subject  to  occasional  seizure  for 
“overstepping  the  line.” 

On  April  23,  al-Mustaqbal,  the  weekly  paper  of  the  main 
opposition  party,  was  seized  by  the  authorities  along  with 
the  April  issues  of  the  weeklies  Realite,  al-Rail  and  Tari-al 
Jahid.  On  May  9,  al-Mustaqbal  and  the  Communist  Party 
weekly  Tariq  al-Jadid  were  suspended  for  six  months  for 
“defaming  the  state”  and  “diffusion  of  false  informa¬ 
tion.” 

Turkey 

The  Law  on  Protection  of  Minors  (one  of  many  that 
collectively  impose  a  highly  restrictive  legal  framework 
for  the  press),  adopted  in  March,  introduced  new  restric¬ 
tions,  including  special  covers  for  publications  with  a 
“Harmful  to  Minors”  stamp.  Under  the  law,  those  found 
“harmful”  must  pay  an  additional  40%  sales  tax.  Also 
under  the  new  law,  companies  publishing  “obscene  mate¬ 
rial”  are  liable  to  fines  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  five  to  15 
times  the  total  revenue  of  their  average  circulations.  In 
addition,  the  Turkish  Press  Law  prohibits  employing  per¬ 
sons  who  have  previous  convictions. 

Uganda 

The  new  government  of  President  Yoweri  Museveni 
maintained  the  tradition  of  keeping  tight  control  over  the 
domestic  press  while  making  life  increasingly  difficult  for 
foreign  correspondents.  One  of  his  first  acts  as  new  presi¬ 
dent  was  to  kill  off  the  already  crippled  Uganda  Times 
while  founding  a  new  weekly,  the  New  Vision,  under  the 
editorship  of  a  British  journalist. 

Edward  Kayondo,  editor  of  Munno,  the  country’s  old¬ 
est  newspaper,  was  one  of  the  journalists  to  fall  prey  to  the 


new  government  as  he  and  one  of  his  reporters  were 
detained  briefly  for  a  story  on  opposition  troop  move¬ 
ments.  Sully  Ndiwalana  Kiwanuka,  editor  of  Focus,  was 
arrested  for  sedition  and  later  released.  Further,  the 
Weekend  Digest  was  banned.  In  early  October,  about  17 
people  were  arrested,  including  Anthony  Ssekweyma, 
editor  of  the  Citizen  newspaper.  They  are  thought  to  be 
detained  still  on  allegations  of  aiding  rebels. 

In  November,  the  president  warned  that  he  would  not 
tolerate  defamatory  articles  about  his  National  Resistance 
Army  in  the  Ugandan  press,  and  issued  a  special  warning 
to  three  Kampala  newspapers  —  the  Star,  Focus  and  the 
Citizen.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  he  accused  both  the 
BBC  and  the  Associated  Press  stringers  in  Uganda  of 
unreliable  reporting,  and  observers  believe  the  situation 
will  continue  to  grow  worse  as  the  president  tries  to 
maintain  power. 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

While  some  differ  over  the  degree  of  openness  operated 
under  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  there  are  still  genuine  signs  of 
increased  freedom  within  the  media.  Yet  while  Soviet 
newspapers  are  reporting  previously  hidden  topics,  jour¬ 
nalists  are  still  hampered  by  a  wealth  of  secrecy  laws. 

The  Soviet  Journalists’  Union,  in  a  plea  for  further 
freedoms,  took  the  unprecedented  step  in  November  of 
calling  for  new  legislation  allowing  greater  access  to  offi¬ 
cial  information  and  reform  of  the  secrecy  laws. 

In  other  areas,  the  new  Soviet  leadership  has  shown 
considerable  openness  in  dealings  with  the  foreign  press, 
seen  at  its  best  in  recent  summits.  The  authorities  also 
returned  direct  international  telephone  dialing  to  many  of 
the  foreign  correspondents  based  in  Moscow  during  the 
course  of  the  past  year.  However,  1986  was  marked  by  the 
detention  of  American  journalist  Nicholas  Daniloff  on 
Aug.  30  for  alleged  spying  acitivities. 

For  a  week  after  the  world’s  worst  nuclear  accident  at 
Chernobyl  on  April  26,  Moscow’s  behavior  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Soviet  obsession  with  secrecy.  Roy  Med¬ 
vedev,  a  Soviet  historian,  said  that  at  a  Politburo  meeting 
two  days  after  the  disaster,  Gorbachev  himself  argued  that 
the  government  should  reveal  what  had  happened  but  was 
overruled  by  his  colleagues.  Only  as  the  extent  of  the 
disaster  and  the  impossibility  of  hushing  it  up  became 
evident  did  extensive  reports  begin  to  appear  in  the  press 
and  briefings  were  arranged  for  foreign  journalists. 

United  Kingdom 

If  diversity  means  freedom,  then  1986  was  freedom  year 
for  British  newspapers.  Suddenly,  after  years  of  immobil¬ 
ity,  the  so-called  “new”  technology  which  has  been  help¬ 
ing  to  produce  papers  around  the  world,  broke  through  the 
barriers  of  Fleet  Street  union  resistance.  The  conse¬ 
quences  were  swift,  and  within  a  handful  of  months  there 
were  at  least  three  new  national  newspapers  and  at  least 
three  more  planned. 

The  catalyst  was  a  small  publisher  of  local  free  weeklies 
from  the  Manchester  area,  Eddie  Shah,  who  bought  a 
Hastech  system  and  presses  at  three  sites  around  the 
country  and  announced  the  first  British  direct  input  paper. 
Today,  with  full  color  as  well  as  full-screen  page  makeup. 
Early  in  1986  the  unions  prepared  for  a  program  of  trench 
warfare  to  stop  Shah,  but  they  were  looking  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

Over  a  single  weekend,  Rupert  Murdoch  moved  the 
printing  and  composition  of  his  four  papers  —  the  Sun, 
News  of  the  World,  Times  and  Sunday  Times  —  from  the 
old  technology  of  Gray’s  Inn  Road  to  the  new  technology 
of  a  barbed  wire  “fortress”  in  Wapping,  part  of  London’s 
decaying  dockland. 

Wapping  has  polarized  and  embittered  media  relation- 
( Continued  on  page  61) 
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A  columnist  who  does  pieces  on  chess 

Shelby  Lyman  self-syndicates  a  weekly  feature  about  the  game 
and  also  covers  world  championship  matches  on  public  tv 


By  David  Astor 

Chess  was  reportedly  invented  in 
India  around  the  5th  century  A.D., 
and  gradually  spread  to  places  like 
Persia,  Africa,  Europe,  and  the  U.S. 
(where  Benjamin  Franklin  was  an 
avid  player).  But  the  game  did  not 
become  a  truly  global  “phenome¬ 
non”  until  1972  —  the  year  of  the 
now-legendary  Bobby  Fischer-Boris 
Spassky  match  in  Iceland. 

One  reason  for  the  extraordinary 
interest  in  that  chess  duel  was  nation¬ 
wide  public  television  coverage 
hosted  by  Shelby  Lyman,  who  re¬ 
created  the  moves  and  offered  ad- 
libbed  commentary  in  a  decidedly 
“unslick”  way.  The  result  was  the 
highest  ratings  ever  received  by  a 
public  tv  program  up  to  that  point. 

After  1972,  the  U.S. -based  Fischer 
became  a  Greta  Garbo-like  recluse 
while  Spassky  (currently  a  resident  of 
France  and  still  a  top  player)  lost 
much  of  the  spotlight  to  fellow  Rus¬ 
sians  Anatoly  Karpov  and  Gari  Kas¬ 
parov.  Lyman,  however,  maintained 
a  high  profile  by  continuing  to  cover 
world  championship  matches  —  with 
the  help  of  guest  experts  —  for  over 
1 10  public  tv  stations.  And  he  started 
a  chess  column  in  1972  that  is  still 
being  syndicated. 

The  feature  was  first  distributed  by 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  for 
about  three  years,  after  which  Lyman 
began  handling  it  himself.  Clients  now 
include  the  Boston  Globe,  Camden 
(N.J.)  Courier-Post,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
Miami  Herald,  Newsday,  Oakland 
Tribune,  Providence  (R.I.)  Bulletin, 
St.  Petersburg  Times,  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News,  and  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Republican  as  well  as  foreign  papers 
(who  get  the  column  via  UPI)  in 
places  like  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia, 
Japan,  and  the  Philippines. 

When  Lyman  first  started  his  fea¬ 
ture,  he  would  provide  a  lot  of  serious 
analysis  of  chess.  But  over  the  years, 
Lyman  began  aiming  the  weekly  col¬ 
umn  at  a  more  general  audience  rang¬ 
ing  from  chess  experts  to  people  just 
getting  interested  in  the  game.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Lyman  reported  that 
the  “Beginner’s  Corner”  diagram 


Shelby  Lyman 


which  opens  his  feature  is  probably 
the  most  popular  section. 

Lyman,  in  every  column,  also 
offers  a  diagram  and  move-by-move 
tally  of  a  match  between  top  tourna¬ 
ment  players  such  as  current  world 
champion  Kasparov. 

In  the  text  portion  of  his  feature, 
Lyman  might  interview  a  chess  star, 
discuss  Fischer  and  his  refusal  to 
accept  multimillion-dollar  offers  to 
compete  again,  mention  the  lucrative 
prizes  some  tournaments  now  pro¬ 
vide,  describe  the  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  rigors  of  championship  matches, 
cite  the  increasing  number  of  women 
stars  (the  world’s  top-ranked  17-,  12-, 
and  10-year-old  players  are  three  sis¬ 
ters  from  Hungary),  talk  about  the 
international  nature  of  chess,  point 
out  the  educational  value  of  the  game, 
report  on  the  rising  sales  of  chess 
computers,  or  tell  interesting  histori¬ 
cal  anecdotes.  Some  column 
excerpts: 

•  “The  talents  of  the  rapidly 
maturing  Kasparov  are  immense.  His 
games  are  an  outpouring  of  creative 
energies  and  insights  .  .  .  .” 

•  “Chess  is  probably  the  most 
international  of  sports.  A  game, 
played  by  a  top  player  in  an  interna¬ 
tional  tournament,  soon  becomes  the 


common  property  of  millions  of  play¬ 
ers  in  the  more  than  (120)  chess-play¬ 
ing  countries  in  the  world.  Leading 
grandmasters  find  themselves  simul¬ 
taneously  heroes  in  such  disparate 
places  as  Bangladesh,  Mali,  Papua 
New  Guinea,  Hong  Kong,  and  Zim¬ 
babwe,  as  well  as  in  the  more  tradi¬ 
tional  chess  centers.” 

•  “Two  years  ago,  a  letter  from 
Nancy  McDaniel,  an  elementary 
school  teacher  in  Pulaski,  Va.,  was 
published  in  the  magazine  Chess  Life. 
It  was  a  passionate  avowal  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  value  of  chess  and  a  plea  for 
its  general  use  in  the  classroom. 

“She  wrote:  ‘I  have  discovered 
that  chess  playing  helps  children  learn 
cause  and  effect,  sequencing,  timing, 
organization,  patience,  and  is  an 
excellent  method  for  detecting  elu¬ 
sive  perceptual  difficulties.’” 

•  “Blatant  cheaters  are  rare.  An 
exceptional  case,  it  is  alleged,  was 
Napoleon,  a  notoriously  poor  player 
who  often  resorted  to  illegal  moves. 
His  opponents  are  not  known  to  have 
protested.” 

The  chess  knowledge  reflected  in 
Lyman’s  column  comes  from  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  sources.  He  knows  scores  of 
top  players  throughout  the  world, 
reads  numerous  chess  publications 
printed  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad,  and 
occasionally  travels  to  cities  and 
countries  where  the  game  is  espe¬ 
cially  popular. 

Lyman,  for  instance,  has  made 
three  visits  to  the  Soviet  Union  — 
where  chess  is  more  popular  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  He 
observed  that  the  USSR’s  chess  fed¬ 
eration  has  over  five  million  members 
—  many  times  more  than  the  member¬ 
ship  in  the  second-ranked  country. 

“There  is  tremendous  support  for 
chess  from  the  government  in  the 
USSR,”  said  Lyman.  “They  believe 
it  develops  the  population  intellectu¬ 
ally  and  helps  willpower,  concentra¬ 
tion,  and  sociability.” 

Other  nations  that  have  many 
national  federation  members  include 
Yugoslavia,  West  Germany,  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  the  U.S  (with  50,000  to 
60,0()0  people). 

Chess  has  been  booming  in  Amer¬ 
ica  the  past  15  years,  said  Lyman, 
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who  reported  that  at  least  40  to  50 
million  people  now  know  chess 
moves.  And  the  game’s  rising  popu¬ 
larity  is  not  just  attributable  to  media 
coverage  of  famous  matches  like  Kar- 
pov-Kasparov.  Lyman  noted  that 
chess  computers  are  popularizing  the 
game  and  that  there  is  also  chess- 
related  software  for  home  computers. 


And  Lyman  observed  that  more 
people  are  becoming  aware  of  the 
attributes  chess  has  always  had:  the 
way  winning  depends  on  skill  rather 
than  luck,  the  “aesthetic  appeal”  of 
the  game,  its  “highly  sociable” 
nature,  and  its  “democratic”  quality 
(poor  can  beat  rich,  young  can  beat 
old,  etc.). 


LATS  introduces  political  column 


A  weeky  column  by  political  ana¬ 
lyst  William  Schneider  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

Subscribers  include  the  Boston 
Globe,  Detroit  News,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Nashville  Tennessean,  News- 
day,  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  and 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


William  Schneider 


Schneider  —  who  often  focuses  on 
the  presidency,  election  issues,  and 
public  opinion  polls  —  is  a  resident 
fellow  at  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  is 
also  a  weekly  columnist  for  the 
National  Journal,  a  contributing  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  L.  A.  Times  and  The  Atlan¬ 
tic  magazine,  and  a  frequent  contribu¬ 
tor  to  publications  such  as  The  New 
Republic  and  Public  Opinion. 

The  writer  has  a  doctorate  in  politi¬ 
cal  science  from  Harvard  University, 
where  he  taught  for  eight  years  in  the 
department  of  government. 
Schneider  has  also  been  a  National 
Fellow  of  the  Hoover  Institution  on 
War,  Revolution  and  Peace  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University.  In  1980,  he  held  an 
international  affairs  fellowship  from 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
was  assigned  to  the  office  of  Sen. 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan  (D-N.Y.). 

Schneider  is  co-author  of  The  Con¬ 
fidence  Gap:  Business,  Labor  and 
Government  in  the  Public  Mind  (The 
Free  Press,  1983),  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  revised  edition  this  year  by 
John  Hopkins  Press.  And  he  fre¬ 
quently  makes  television  and  speak¬ 
ing  appearances. 


Schuller  writing  a  regular  column 


“You  Are  Loved,”  a  weekly  700- 
to-750-word  column  by  television 


Dr.  Robert  H.  Schuller 


pastor  Dr.  Robert  H.  Schuller,  is 
being  offered  by  Authors  Media  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

AMS  —  based  at  312  Avenue  D, 
Snohomish,  Wash.  98290  —  said 
Schuller  “blends  psychology  and 
theology  to  formulate  a  positive  mes¬ 
sage  of  faith  which  he  calls  ‘The 
Theology  of  Self-esteem.’”  The  Cali¬ 
fornia-based  pastor,  added  the  syndi¬ 
cate,  receives  over  40,000  letters  a 
week. 

According  to  Arbitron,  Schuller 
reaches  2.9  million  viewers  in  164 
markets  with  his  Hour  of  Power  tv 
program.  And  his  last  four  books  have 
been  bestsellers,  including  Be  Happy 
You  Are  Loved,  Tough  Times  Never 
Last  But  Tough  People  Do,  Tough 
Minded  Faith  for  Tender  Hearted 
People,  and  The  Be-Happy  Attitudes. 


Lyman  —  who  was  introduced  to 
chess  by  his  uncle  Harry,  a  New 
England  champion,  when  he  was  a 
nine-year-old  kid  in  Boston  —  knows 
firsthand  about  defeating  older  play¬ 
ers:  at  the  age  of  14,  Lyman  outlasted 
a  number  of  adults  to  win  Beantown’s 
chess  championship.  He  went  on  to 
become  the  top  player  at  Harvard 
University,  win  three  New  England 
championships,  and  —  by  1965  — 
reach  the  rank  of  18th  best  in  the 
country. 

But  the  50-year-old  Lyman,  now  a 
resident  of  New  York  City’s  Upper 
West  Side,  doesn’t  move  chess  pieces 
that  much  these  days.  “I  play  very 
seldom  because  I’m  so  busy  getting 
every  one  else  to  play,”  he  said  with  a 
laugh.  “I  dream  of  playing.  I  love  the 
game.” 

Lyman  —  besides  doing  his  column 
and  re-creating  tournament  matches 
on  public  tv  —  has  appeared  on  other 
shows  like  Nightline  and  Today, 
helped  start  chess  programs  in  several 
school  districts,  taught  chess  at  the 
college  level  (he  was  also  a  sociology 
lecturer  at  City  College  of  New  York 
for  over  three  years),  and  written 
free-lance  articles  for  publications 
such  as  Chess  Life,  Newsday,  the 
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Nat  Hentoff,  controversial  jour¬ 
nalistic  defender  of  thinking,  writing 
and  speaking  freely,  is  a  columnist 
for  the  Village  Voice.  A  New  Yorker 
staff  writer.  And  now,  an  honored 
contributor  to  Copley.  Order  his  col¬ 
umn  today.  It's  as  gocxl  as  passing  an 
amendment  for  more  readers. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  sample  of  Nat  Hentoff's  weekly 
civil  liberties  column.  Alaska, 
California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call 
collect  (619)  293-1818.  Get  the 
package  that  ties  up  readership 
and  revenues. 
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Boston  Globe,  the  Village  Voice,  and 
Popular  Mechanics.  Publications  that 
have  done  stories  about  Lyman 
include  TV  Guide,  People,  Time, 
Newsweek,  the  New  York  Times,  and 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  People  magazine  article  this 
past  October  described  Lyman  as  the 
“whimsical,  Socratic  host  of  public 
tv’s  World  Championship  Chess"', 
stated  that  the  show  “may  comprise 
the  two  funkiest  and  intellectually 
demanding  hours  on  tv”;  and  said 
Lyman  “makes  the  chessboard  as 
lively  for  spectators  as  the  gridiron.” 

Future  career-related  plans  for 
Lyman  —  who  also  enjoys  playing 
Scrabble,  perusing  four  or  five  news¬ 
papers  a  day,  reading  fiction,  and 
watching  baseball  and  basketball  — 
include  writing  four  chess  books  for 
Doubleday,  doing  an  instructional 
chess  series  on  public  tv,  and  creating 
a  chess  video. 

Lyman’s  Basic  Chess  Features 
operation  —  located  at  P.O.  Box 
1 138,  New  York,  N.Y.  10025  —  also 
offers  the  daily  “Chess  Quiz.” 

Fonda,  Dylan  books 

Excerpts  from  books  by  Jane 
Fonda  and  about  Bob  Dylan  are  being 
offered  by  the  New  York  Times  Syndi¬ 
cation  Sales  Corporation. 

There  are  ten  500-word  parts  from 
Jane  Fonda’s  New  Workout  and 
Weight  Loss  Program  (Simon  & 
Schuster).  And  there  are  five  1,500- 
word  parts  from  No  Direction  Home: 
The  Life  and  Music  of  Boh  Dylan  by 
Robert  Shelton  (Beech  Tree  Books/ 
William  Morrow). 

Number  will  change 

A  new  telephone  system  will  go 
into  operation  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  effective  February 
17. 

The  main  number  will  change  from 
213-972-7987  to  213-237-7987.  All 
direct-dial  lines  to  various  LATS 
departments  and  people  will  also  have 
the  new  237  prefix,  with  most  lines 
maintaining  their  previous  final  four 
digits. 

For  astronauts’  kids 

Over  $29,000  was  raised  for  the 
Space  Shuttle  Children’s  Fund 
through  the  sale  of  2,700  prints  of  Jack 
Ohman’s  editorial  cartoon  about  the 
Challenger  disaster. 


King-News  America  deal  finalized 

The  Hearst  Corporation’s  purchase  of  News  America  Syndicate  from  Rupert 
Murdoch,  first  announced  December  24,  was  finalized  February  11. 

“We  closed  the  deal,”  said  King  Features  Syndicate  president  Joseph  F. 
D’Angelo,  adding  that  “the  necessary  (U.S.)  government  approval”  was 
received  several  days  earlier. 

The  transaction  (see  E&P,  January  3,  10,  and  17)  brings  together  the 
country’s  first  or  second  largest  syndicate  (the  Hearst-owned  King)  and  the 
third  biggest  (NAS).  News  America  Syndicate  will  be  renamed  North  America 
Syndicate  and  become  one  of  the  King  “group  of  companies.”  D’Angelo 
reiterated  his  late  December  statement  that  NAS  will  operate  as  a  “stand-alone 
syndicate.” 

With  the  purchase  finalized,  NAS  staffers  are  hoping  to  soon  find  out  what 
their  future  job  prospects  are.  One  staffer  requesting  anonymity  stated  Febru¬ 
ary  10  that  a  number  of  NAS  people  are  upset  that  they  haven’t  yet  been  told 
who  might  be  kept  on  at  North  America,  what  kind  of  severance  payments  will 
be  offered  to  people  not  retained,  and  so  on. 

As  far  as  severance  goes,  the  staffer  said  NAS  people  are  specifically 
worried  that  they  might  lose  these  payments  if  they  leave  the  syndicate  for 
another  job  now,  if  they  turn  down  a  North  America  job  offer  that  is  “not 
comparable”  to  their  present  position,  or  if  they  don’t  want  to  move  to  New 
York. 

“Why  are  they  leaving  us  in  the  dark?”  asked  the  staffer,  who  is  based  at 
NAS  headquarters  in  Irvine,  California.  “We’re  just  asking  for  a  little  informa¬ 
tion  about  our  futures  ....  It’s  getting  very  frustrating.” 

D’Angelo  said  it  was  felt  the  purchase  should  be  finalized  before  NAS 
staffers  were  told  about  their  job  prospects  and  severance  payments.  He 
emphasized  that  Hearst  didn’t  actually  own  NAS  until  February  11. 

In  another  NAS-related  matter,  USA  Today  reported  February  10  that 
Chicago  “is  abuzz  with  speculation”  about  Ann  Landers  possibly  switching 
her  home  newspaper  base  from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  to  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune.  And  the  article  also  stated  that  “syndicates  are  said  to  be  wooing 
Landers,  who  may  soon  be  free  from  her  contract”  with  NAS  ....  “The 
change  of  owners  gives  Landers  a  chance  to  negotiate  a  (new)  deal  —  maybe 
elsewhere.” 

USA  Today  continued:  “Most  titillating  scenario:  Landers  will  sign  a  deal 
with  the  Tribune  or  .  .  .  Tribune  Media  Services.” 

The  widely  syndicated  advice  columnist  could  not  be  reached  for  comment 
about  what  moves  —  if  any  —  she  plans  to  make. 

TMS  president  Robert  S.  Reed  said  he  knew  “nothing”  about  Landers 
coming  to  the  Tribune  syndicate. 

And  Chicago  Tribune  editor  James  Squires  stated:  “We’re  not  recruiting 
her.  If  in  the  event  she  should  decide  to  change  home-base  newspapers  —  and  I 
have  no  direct  knowledge  she  (intends  to)  —  obviously  we  have  room  for  her.” 

— David  Astor  and  Mark  Fitzgerald 


Julie  Benson  named 

Julie  Benson  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate’s 
Entertainment  News  Service. 

Benson,  who  does  the  weekly 
“Entertainment  Update”  column, 
was  previously  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional’s  day  editor  in  Los  Angeles. 
She  also  worked  as  a  correspondent 
and  editor  for  UPI  in  Mexico  City. 


Ohman,  who  is  with  the  Portland 
Oregonian  and  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices,  also  recently  had  his  first  book 
published.  Back  to  the  ’80s  (Fireside/ 
Simon  &  Schuster)  includes  both  car¬ 
toons  and  essays  by  Ohman  as  well  as 
an  introduction  by  Ted  Koppel. 


Dow  Walling  is  dead 

Retired  “Skeets”  comic  creator 
Dow  O.  Walling  has  died  in  New 
Rochelle,  New  York,  at  the  age  of  84. 
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Weekly  editor 
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includes  subscribers  in  towns 
throughout  Plainville’s  Rooks  County 
and  two  adjoining  counties. 

The  editorial  content  of  the  paper 
might  be  described  as  complete  but 
cautious.  Lill  says  he  publishes  what¬ 
ever  news  comes  his  way.  If  a  news¬ 
worthy  story  happens  to  make  an 
individual  or  local  businessman 
cringe,  he’ll  still  go  with  it  but  leave 
out  the  heavy-handed  approach. 

While  some  newspapers  keep  after 
a  story  repeatedly,  Lill  hits  it  once 
and  lets  it  go.  In  that  way,  he  says,  the 
public  is  informed  of  what’s  happen¬ 
ing  but  not  constantly  confronted 
with  the  same  event. 

That  subtle  approach  helps  him 
stay  on  the  friendly  side  of  his  adver¬ 
tisers  and  readers,  and  it  helps  him 
play  a  leadership  role  that  has  often 
produced  visible  results. 

“It’s  like  the  old  principle  of  cook¬ 
ing  a  frog,”  Lill  says.  “You  throw  one 
in  hot  water,  he’ll  jump  out  immedi¬ 
ately  but,  if  you  just  gradually  warm 
that  water,  you  can  cook  it.  He  just 
gets  comfortable  and  he  doesn’t  real¬ 
ize  when  to  jump.” 

Beyond  that,  the  Times  is  a  place  to 
look  for  familiar  names  and  faces.  It 
reports  the  weekly  news  of  reunions 
and  get-togethers,  of  high  school  vol¬ 
leyball  and  social  events,  but  the 
paper  also  recognizes  a  unique  aspect 
of  small-town  living  —  the  contribu¬ 
tions  and  community  spirit  of  one 
neighbor  helping  another. 

If  Lill  learns  of  a  good  deed  that’s 
been  overlooked,  he’ll  track  it  down 
and  write  about  it.  Whether  it’s  a 
donation  to  a  family  in  need  during  the 
holidays  or  an  extra  set  of  hands 
harvesting  the  crop,  a  story  appears  in 
the  Times. 

“There’s  something  to  be  written 
about  everybody,”  he  says,  “and 
people  who  have  a  conscience  about 
their  community  and  the  people  who 
live  in  it  need  some  recognition.” 

One  man  who  might  be  a  prime 
subject  would  be  Tom  Allen,  the  73- 
year-old  printer  and  Linotype  man 
who  has  been  at  Lill’s  side  for  36 
years. 

A  fixture  with  the  paper  since  he 
was  13,  Allen  stayed  on  when  the  new 
publisher  took  over.  As  Lilt  tells  it, 
Allen  showed  him  the  importance  of 
discipline  in  getting  the  paper  out  on 
time  and  helped  him  through  many  a 
tight  spot. 

“He’s  the  best  thing  I  could  have 
inherited,”  says  Lill.  “If  you  don’t 
know  how  to  spell  a  word,  1  don’t  care 
what  it  is,  he’ll  know  it.” 


Until  her  death  two  years  ago, 
Lill’s  wife  Dorothy  was  also  at  his 
side  for  most  of  his  tenure.  She  was 
one  who  saw  the  business  for  what  it 
is  —  a  crazy  sort  of  job  with  long  and 
erratic  hours. 

But  Lill  says  he  would  still  do  it 
again,  especially  in  Plainville. 

“Yes,  the  hours  are  long  and  you 
don’t  eat  too  well,”  he  says,  “but  1 
wouldn’t  trade  places  with  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times.” 


Photo  dilemna 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


by-case  basis.  In  the  case  of  the 
Dwyer  suicide,  both  Times-Union 
assistant  managing  editor/news  Ron 
Littlepage  and  assistant  managing 
editor/news  illustrations  Foster  Mar¬ 
shall  agreed  that  nothing  would  have 
appeared  in  their  newspaper  had 
Dwyer  merely  resigned  or  had  killed 
himself  at  home.  Why?  Because  this 
would  have  held  little  interest  for 
readers  in  Jacksonville.  As  it  hap¬ 
pened,  the  episode  in  such  a  public 
forum  was  eminently  newsworthy. 

Assistant  managing  editor/editing 
Steve  Cheski  said  that  while  this  was 
a  public  act,  the  newspapers  have  a 
responsibility  to  their  readers  in  han¬ 
dling  such  stories  to  avoid  being 
“ghoulish.”  He  referred  to  the 
“Wheaties  test,”  a  somewhat  flip¬ 
pant  term  used  by  newspeople  to  help 
determine  what  a  reader  might  find 
unappetizing  as  he  reads  his  newspa¬ 
per  at  breakfast. 

Marshal  and  Cheski  pointed  out 
that  thought  must  be  given  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  evoked  by  such  photos.  The  pic¬ 
tures  were  not  gruesome  or  gory, 
Marshall  said,  but  were  harder  to 
accept  when  the  reader  realizes  what 
they  represent. 

WJKS  TV-17  elected  to  show  addi¬ 
tional  footage  of  the  incident  on  its  1 1 
p.m.  newscast  Thursday  after  run¬ 
ning  a  shortened  version  at  6  p.m. 
News  director  Michael  Crew  said  a 
disclaimer  telling  of  the  content  pre¬ 
ceded  the  footage  shown. 

“We  debated  about  it  all  day  but 
decided  that  everyone  knew  about  the 
story  and  expected  us  to  have  the 
tape  .  .  .  We  felt  the  audience  had  a 
right  to  decide  what  they  wanted  to 
see.”  Many  viewers  called  to  com¬ 
plain  about  the  footage,  he  said,  “but 
we  expected  this.”  He  said  the  station 
preferred  to  handle  the  complaints 
than  to  have  viewers  “think  we  were 
not  doing  our  job.” 

The  AP  story  reported  that  “In 
Philadelphia  WPVI-TV  showed  foot¬ 
age  of  Dwyer  shooting  himself  and 
falling  to  the  floor.  The  station 


warned  viewers  to  look  away  if  they 
didn’t  want  to  see  it.  WPVI-TV 
received  200  to  300  telephone  calls, 
mostly  negative,  said  spokesman  Art 
Moore.”  Shortly  after  the  morning 
suicide.  WPXl-TV  in  Pittsburgh 
showed  similar  footage,  the  story 
said. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that 
nothing  should  be  withheld  and  point 
out  the  number  of  times  photos  and 
tapes  of  the  shootings  of  John  and 
Robert  Kennedy  and  the  explosion  of 
the  Challenger  have  appeared  —  but 
there  are  differences.  There  are 
almost  always  differences  and  there 
are  no  clear  answers.  There  never  will 
be. 


Civil  rights 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


population  has  increased  by  more 
than  50%  in  the  past  15  years.  A  pro¬ 
file  of  the  area  would  show  that  now 
many  white-collar,  high-tech  profes¬ 
sionals  live  in  the  rural  county  by 
night  and  work  in  neighboring  Atlanta 
by  day. 

Baggs  said  he  has  “not  a  single 
doubt”  that  blacks  will  eventually 
live  and  work  in  Forsyth,  a  develop¬ 
ment  he  sees  as  a  positive  one  for  the 
community.  “Change  is  sometimes 
painfully  slow,”  he  added,  “and  we 
have  to  listen  to  those  moderate 
voices  who  resist  all  forms  of  violence 
and  extremism/’ 

Asked  if  he  had  any  regrets  over  the 
manner  in  which  the  Forsyth  County 
News  covered  the  civil  rights 
marches,  Baggs  said  only  one  came  to 
mind:  “We  should  have  paid  more 
attention  to  the  people  who  work  here 
and  try  to  do  business  here.  We 
should  have  talked  to  them  more. 
They’re  the  ones  who  will  have  to 
pick  up  the  pieces  of  this  thing  after 
everybody  else  has  left  town.” 
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Chairman 

{Continued  from  page  11} 

Contacted  by  E&P,  Penny  Sieffert, 
publisher  of  the  Manchester  Herald, 
said,  “Well,  I  really  don’t  think  that’s 
the  focus  of  Scripps  League  News¬ 
papers  at  all.  And,  in  fact,  I  know  that 
Mr.  [E.W.]  Scripps  is  very  concerned 
about  the  community.  The  Herald  is 
the  hometown  paper  of  Manchester. 
Their  focus  is  very  community- 
oriented,  and  [Scripps  League 
papers]  publish  probably  more  local 
news  than  anybody.” 

Rick  Diamond,  Scripps  League 
vice  president  in  charge  of  New 
England  newspapers,  said  Ottaway’s 
comparison  of  the  two  Manchester 
papers  is  unfair. 

“[The  Journal  Inquirer]  was  suc¬ 
cessful  long  before  it  came  into  Man¬ 
chester,”  said  Diamond.  “It’s  a 
regional  paper  that  competes  with  the 
Hartford  Courant.  It  really  isn’t  a 
one-on-one  situation,”  he  said  in  a 
telephone  interview. 

Ottaway  also  decried  what  he  said 
was  an  increasing  “predominance  of 
the  profit  over  the  search  for  truth, 
editorial  quality  and  public  service  in 
more  and  more  newspaper  owners, 
publishers  and  managers.” 

This  attitude  has  even  changed 
newspaper  terminology,  Ottaway 
said,  with  executives  increasingly 
adopting  the  language  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  or  bankers. 

“The  invasion  of  investment  bank¬ 
ers  into  the  buying  and  selling  of 
American  newspapers  has  led  to  too 
much  talk  about  ‘realizing  asset  val¬ 
ues’  or  ‘building  asset  values.’  We 
ought  to  be  publishing  newspapers  — 
not  running  banks,”  Ottaway  said. 

In  a  conversation  with  E&P  after 
his  speech,  Ottaway  said  chains  miss 
the  point  when  they  claim  they  do  not 
impose  editorial  restraints  on  their 
properties. 

“There’s  an  interesting  kind  of 
benign  neglect  that  goes  on.  [Chains 
say  to  papers,]  print  whatever  you 
want,  but  give  us  a  40%  return,”  he 
said. 

Chain  ownership  also  has  affected 
journalism  education  for  the  worse, 
Ottaway  told  the  gathering.  Finan¬ 
cially  strapped  journalism  schools 
increasingly  depend  on  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  media  companies  to  keep 
their  programs  going,  he  said. 

“I  think  journalism  deans  and  edu¬ 
cators  are  caught  in  a  serious 
dilemma,  a  serious  conflict  of  inter¬ 
est,”  he  said. 

“Consider  the  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion,”  Ottaway  added,  “the  most 
wealthy  and  generous  contributor  to 


journalism  education  programs  in 
America  .  .  .  What  journalism  school 
benefiting  from  such  generosity  will 
sponsor  a  major  study  of  the  quality  of 
Gannett  newspapers?  What  professor 
of  journalism  at  the  Donald  W.  Rey¬ 
nolds  School  of  Journalism  and 
Advanced  Media  Studies  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nevada  will  publish  critical 
studies  of  Donrey  newspapers  before 
and  after  purchase  by  that  profit- 
oriented  company?”  Ottaway  said. 

Ottaway  noted  that  he  had  been 
told  by  the  Gannett  Center  for  Media 
Studies  director,  Everett  Dennis,  that 
the  chain  has  never  suggested  any 
limits  on  research  in  the  program. 

Still,  he  said,  there  has  been  too 
little  criticism  of  newspaper  groups 
by  name  coming  from  America’s  j- 
schools. 

“A  steady  flow  of  intelligent  public 
criticism  of  the  best  and  worst  news¬ 
papers  in  America,”  Ottaway  said, 
“would  have  a  powerfully  positive 
cumulative  effect  on  our  profession.” 


Chief  Justice 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

devices  available  to  children  under  16 
was  proscribed  by  a  New  York  law 
but  the  Court  said  this  amounted  to 
suppression  of  expression  protected 
by  the  First  Amendment. 

Rehnquist  dissenting:  “If  those 
responsible  for  the  Bill  of  Rights,  by 
feats  of  valor  or  efforts  at  draftsman¬ 
ship,  could  have  lived  to  know  that 
their  efforts  had  enshrined  in  the 
Courts  the  right  of  commercial  ven¬ 
dors  of  contraceptives  to  peddle  those 
to  unmarried  minors  through  such 
means  as  window  displays  and  vend¬ 
ing  machines  located  in  the  men’s 
rooms  of  truck  stops,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  considered  judgment  of  the 
New  York  Legislature  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  their 
reaction.”  {Carey  v.  Population  Ser¬ 
vices,  1977.) 

*  *  * 

Just  before  the  end  of  the  last  term 
of  the  Court,  when  it  was  fairly  well 
known  that  President  Reagan 
intended  to  promote  him  to  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice,  Rehnquist  wrote  a  majority 
opinion  in  a  decision  upholding  the 
right  of  government  to  forbid  adver¬ 
tising  for  casino  gambling. 

Rehnquist:  “It  was  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture’s  interest  to  reduce  the  demand 
for  games  of  chance  [by  local 
residents].  If  the  legislature  could 
totally  ban  casino  gambling  by  resi¬ 
dents,  it  can  forbid  the  stimulation  of 
demand  for  activity  through  adver¬ 


tisements  on  behalf  of  the  operators. 
Legislatures  can  restrict  stimulation 
of  demand  for  harmful  products  such 
as  cigarettes,  liquor,  and  prostitu¬ 
tion.”  (Posada  de  Puerto  Rico  Asso¬ 
ciates  V.  Tourism  Council  of  P.R., 
1986.) 


Deiiverers 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

classic  definitions. 

“We  do  a  certain  number  of  audits 
every  month.  And  it’s  more  the  luck 
of  the  draw  in  getting  audited  rather 
than  any  kind  of  philosophical 
change,”  Mary  Kennedy  told  E&P. 

“No  one  is  ever  targeted,”  she 
added.  “We  don’t  have  a  task  force  or 
something  like  that  to  say,  ‘Let’s  look 
at  newspapers.’  It  just  isn’t  the  way 
we  operate.” 


Reply 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

although  the  right  of  response,  in  its 
formal,  legal  sense  is  not  extensively 
utilized,  it  may  well  have  the  salutory 
effect  of  encouraging  editors  to  be 
more  generous  than  they  might  other¬ 
wise  be  in  voluntarily  disseminating 
responses  to  their  messages.” 

One  disappointment  about  the 
effect  of  the  reply  law  in  France,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  that  it  has  apparently 
not  reduced  libel  suits,  he  said. 

“Those  of  us  who  are  such  propo¬ 
nents  of  direct  access  know  that  it  is 
not  a  panacea,”  Haiman  said. 

Three-year  grant  to 
Nev/spaper  Project 

The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  has  awarded  a  three-year 
grant  of  $805,602  to  complete  the 
bibliographic  and  microfilming 
phases  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 
per  Project.  The  stipend  follows  an 
initial  contribution  of  $312,418  from 
the  NEH  in  November  1984  to  begin 
work  on  the  project. 

Awarded  to  the  State  Library  in 
Harrisburg,  which  is  administering 
the  grant,  the  funds  will  cover  work 
performed  during  1987,  1988  and  1989 
by  four  institutions  engaged  in  the 
project:  the  State  Library  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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From  scratch 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


minimum  acceptable  return  of  30%. 

“We  liked  the  fundamentals  of  the 
newspaper  industry  and  their  strategy 
of  seeking  small  dailies  and  large 
weeklies  in  rural  and  suburban  mar¬ 
kets,”  Bartlett  continued,  comment¬ 
ing  that  the  “quality  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  team”  running  Westward  was 
another  factor  in  MVenture’s 
involvement. 

MVenture  “ideally”  likes  to  liqui¬ 
date  its  investment  in  five  to  10  years. 
In  the  case  of  Westward,  MVenture 
has  a  provision  enabling  it  to  offer  its 
stock  back  to  Westward  at  “fair  mar¬ 
ket  value”  in  10  years.  “It  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  liquidate  and  the  man¬ 
agers  the  opportunity  to  own  100%  of 
the  company,”  Bartlett  said. 

MVenture  also  can  see  a  profit  from 
either  the  sale  of  the  entire  company 
or  from  a  public  stock  offering,  but 
Bartlett  added  that  his  company  saw 
itself  as  Jarrett’s  and  Johnson’s 
“partners”  and  was  investing  in 
Westward  for  the  long  haul. 

“Normally,  a  venture  capital  firm 
will  give  an  ownership  position  to  the 
management  group.  They  add  value 
to  a  company  by  running  it,”  Bartlett 
said.  “It  can  range  from  10%  to  40%, 
depending  on  how  people  perceive 
the  value  of  the  management.  Will 
and  Ken  were  given  stock  and  they 
bought  common  stock.  Between  the 
two,  they  had  a  majority  of  the  com¬ 
pany.” 

Jarrett  and  Johnson  put  in  “a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  for  individuals,” 
Bartlett  said,  “but  they  aren’t  putting 
in  as  much  as  the  investor  group.” 

“They  want  exposure,”  Jarrett 
remarked  of  MVenture’s  “require¬ 
ment”  that  he  and  Johnson  also  put 
money  into  Westward. 

“We  did  put  in  a  fair  amount  of  our 
money,”  he  confirmed.  “They’re 
putting  out  a  great  deal  of  the  capital 


and  investing  in  our  management 
ability.” 

Bartlett  would  not  reveal  the  size  of 
MVenture’s  investment  in  Westward, 
but  he  remarked  that  as  a  small  busi¬ 
ness  investment  corporation  under 
Small  Business  Administration  reg¬ 
ulations,  the  firm  cannot  invest  more 
than  $3  million  in  any  one  company. 
He  added  that  MVenture  so  far  is  not 
near  its  limit. 


The  company’s  plans 
for  1987  Include  the 
acquisition  of  up  to  12 
more  newspapers,  with 
the  focus  on  large 
weeklies  and  small 
dailies  in  suburban  and 
rural  areas. 


SunWestern,  as  a  private  venture 
capital  fund,  does  not  have  a  limit  on 
its  investments. 

“We  have  a  good  relationship  with 
SunWestern,”  said  Bartlett.  “Origi¬ 
nally,  we  were  going  to  be  the  sole 
investor,  but  we  decided,  if  we  want 
to  grow,  we’ll  need  more  resources.” 
he  said,  adding  that  SunWestern  so 
far  has  only  put  up  “about  a  fifth”  of 
MVenture’s  investment. 

One  of  the  first  deals  Westward 
considered  was  buying  the  25  news¬ 
papers  and  shoppers  put  up  for  sale 
last  November  by  Harte-Hanks 
Communications.  The  publications 
were  sold  to  Worrell  Newspapers 
before  Westward  could  get  in  its  bid, 
Jarrett  said. 

Bartlett  remarked  that  MVenture 
was  prepared  to  use  its  contacts 
among  New  York  underwriters  to 
come  up  with  the  $70  million  to  $80 
million  in  financing,  in  the  form  of 
subordinated  debt,  that  would  have 
been  needed  to  buy  the  Harte-Hanks 


properties. 

Westward’s  acquisitions  so  far  do 
not  approach  those  sums,  but  the  fig¬ 
ures  give  an  indication  of  the  total 
amount  the  company  believes  it  can 
raise  for  assembling  its  newspaper 
group,  Jarrett  said. 

“There’s  money  out  there,”  he 
stated,  saying  that  he  expected  the 
“big  money  players”  to  continue 
their  interest  in  Westward.  “If  they 
can  hook  up  their  money  with  our 
expertise,  they’ve  got  a  good  thing 
going.” 

Westward’s  four  East  Texas  week¬ 
lies  are  the  Grand  Saline  Sun,  Wood 
County  Democrat,  Van  Progress  and 
Edgewood  Enterprise. 

Its  Colorado  newspapers  include 
the  Douglas  County  Daily  News- 
Press  and  Parker  Daily  News-Press, 
with  6,000  total  morning  circulation  in 
Castle  Rock,  and  the  weekly  Elbert 
City  News. 


Harvard  president 
resumes  interviews 


Harvard  University  president 
Derek  C.  Bok  will  resume  granting 
personal  interviews  to  the  Harvard 
Crimson,  the  daily  newspaper  on  the 
Cambridge,  Mass,  campus,  when  he 
returns  from  a  sabbatical  in  April. 

This  follows  a  semester  of  commu¬ 
nicating  with  student  reporters  only 
through  written  questions  and 
answers,  a  practice  found  by  the 
newspaper  to  be  “inadequate.” 

Bok,  breaking  with  long-standing 
practice,  suspended  all  face-to-face 
interviews  with  Crimson  reporters 
last  September.  At  the  time  he  cited  a 
heavy  fall  schedule.  He  also  refused 
all  phone  interviews,  expressing  con¬ 
cern  that  his  views  might  not  be 
reported  accurately  when  based  on 
brief  conversations. 


World  press  roundup 

(Continued  from  page  55) 

ships  more  than  any  newspaper  event  in  50  years.  While 
the  struggle  continued,  Shah’s  paper  failed  to  find  a  mar¬ 
ket  quickly  enough  and  was  taken  over  by  Lonrho,  a 
multinational  company  seeking  to  break  into  the  big  news¬ 
paper  league  and  add  a  daily  title  to  its  Sunday  Observer. 

Relations  between  the  media  and  the  government  con¬ 
tinued  to  prove  uneasy  throughout  1986,  as  the  single, 
simple  voice  of  British  government  seemed  to  allow  for  no 
diversity  at  all  when  the  press  seemed  to  challenge  its 
traditional  love  of  secrecy. 

The  New  Statesman  was  prevented  from  publishing  a 


view  of  Saudi  Arabian  society  penned  by  a  retiring  ambas¬ 
sador  in  Riyadh,  and  both  the  Guardian  and  the  Observer 
were  served  with  blanket  injunctions  banning  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  an  Australian  court  case  in  which  an  ex-M15 
officer  was  seeking  to  have  his  memoirs  published.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  High  Court  ordered  two  daily  newspapers  and  a 
free-lance  news  agency  to  hand  over  to  police  unpublished 
photographs  of  the  September  riots  in  the  St.  Paul’s  area  of 
Bristol.  The  police  also  sought  to  obtain  film  from  the 
region’s  two  television  companies,  the  independent  HTV 
West  and  the  BBC. 

By  the  end  of  October,  Conservative  Party  chairman 
Norman  Tebbit  produced  a  long-promised  report  through 
which  he  hoped  to  prove  an  anti-government  bias  within 
the  BBC  by  comparing  its  coverage  of  the  American 
bombing  of  Libya,  line-by-line,  with  that  of  its  indepen¬ 
dent  counterpart  ITN. 
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Who’s  the  ‘yellow  journalist?’ 

Washington  Times  and  the  Post  zap  each  other 


By  James  E.  Roper 

Rivalry  between  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post  and  Washington  (D.C.) 
Times  is  getting  personal  —  about 
who’s  a  yellow  journalist. 

Under  the  headline  “Yellow  Jour¬ 
nalists,  Up  From  the  Grave,”  Times 
managing  editor  Wesley  Pruden 
wrote  a  column  relating  —  in  unflat¬ 
tering  terms  —  that  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Bob  Woodward  of  the  Post, 
without  identifying  himself,  tried  to 
get  into  the  hospital  room  of  William 

J.  Casey  on  Jan.  22. 

“The  nurse  on  the  door  shook  her 
head,”  Pruden  wrote.  “She  had  her 

orders.  The  gravely  ill  director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  recov¬ 
ering  from  brain  surgery,  would  have 
no  visitors  except  his  immediate  fam¬ 
ily  and  any  others  specifically 
authorized  by  the  family.” 

Woodward  was  quoted  by  Pruden 
as  telling  the  nurse:  “But  he  sent  for 
me.  He  wants  to  see  me.” 

The  Times  account  continued: 
“Soon  a  supervisor  was  called  to  deal 
with  the  man’s  impudent  persistence. 
The  supervisor  demanded  identifica¬ 
tion.” 

“Only  then,”  wrote  Pruden,  did 
Woodward  “reluctantly”  identify 

himself. 

The  Post  replied  in  kind: 

It  said  Woodward,  who  won  a  Pulit¬ 
zer  prize  for  his  part  of  the  Post’s 
Watergate  coverage,  was  writing  a 
book  about  the  CIA  and  had  made  a 
number  of  trips  to  the  hospital.  The 
Post  said  Woodward  would  not  say 
whether  he  ever  got  into  Casey’s  hos¬ 
pital  room,  but  he  did  say  that  he 
always  had  identified  himself. 

Woodward  was  quoted  as  saying: 
“The  headline  [in  the  Times]  was 
about  yellow  journalism.  What  is  the 
color  of  the  journalist  who  never  calls 
to  get  the  facts?  He  [Pruden]  didn’t 
call  me.” 

Discrimination 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

including  former  metro  editor 
Richard  Oliver,  former  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  Richard  Blood  and 
Newsday’s  Payne. 

Thomas  Winship,  former  editor  of 
the  Boston  Globe  will  be  called  by  the 
News  as  an  expert  witness. 

The  jury  will  also  be  presented  with 
a  massive  amount  of  data  on  News 
salaries  and  promotions  which  will  be 
taken  from  a  statistical  study  both 
sides  paid  to  produce. 

The  trial  will  last  about  5'/2  weeks. 

If  the  plaintiffs  prevail,  then  a  second 
phase  of  about  a  week  will  be  held  to 
determine  compensatory  and  puni¬ 
tive  damages. 

Following  this  case,  the  News  must 
defend  charges  of  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  pay  and  promotions  brought  by 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  in  a  class  action  suit 
involving  25  black  employees. 

Most  observers  agreed  that  the  ver¬ 
dict  in  the  current  trial  will  determine 
the  fate  of  the  EEOC  suit,  which 
includes  many  of  the  same  charges. 

other  plaintiffs  who  no  longer  work 
for  the  News,  settled  out  of  court.  A 
seventh  plaintiff,  Hugh  Wyatt,  will 
have  his  case  tried  separately. 

Also  expected  to  testify  are  editor 
Gil  Spencer,  former  editors  Michael 
0‘Neill  and  James  Wieghart,  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  newsroom  officials. 

.  .  .  : 

Anderson  day 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

Anderson,  released  a  statement, 
accompanied  by  a  photograph  of  the 
newsman,  threatening  to  kill  its 
American  hostages  and  attack  Ameri¬ 
can  targets  with  “no  mercy  what¬ 
soever”  if  the  U.S.  attempts  a  mili¬ 
tary  strike  against  Moslems  in  the 
region. 

“Any  blow  directed  against 
Moslems  and  strugglers  will  be  met 
with  a  very  harsh  response  in  which 
we  shall  have  no  mercy  whatsoever,” 
the  statement  reportedly  read.  “Any 
attempted  military  operation  against 
Moslems  in  the  region,  particularly  in 
Lebanon,  will  spell  the  extinction  of 

the  hostages  and  American  interests 
in  the  area.” 

According  to  published  reports. 
Pentagon  officials  confirmed  that  two 
U.S.  aircraft  carrier  battle  groups  and 
a  Marine  assault  force  are  in  the  east¬ 
ern  Mediterranean,  but  a  Pentagon 
spokesman  said  the  moves  are  merely 
“precautionary  in  nature  and  should 
not  be  read  as  a  threat  to  anyone  who 
is  conducting  themselves  in  a  civil¬ 
ized  way.” 

As  E&P  went  to  press,  threats  to 
execute  some  of  the  hostages  had  not 
been  carried  out. 

of  his  craft,”  Esper  concluded.  “He 
has  suffered  much,  but  his  spirit  is 
unbroken  and  we  are  inspired  by  his 
determination  to  stay  the  course. 

“He  is  one  of  ours,  one  of  the  best. 
Let  us  wait  in  joyful  hope  for  the 
coming  of  that  day  when  Terry 
Anderson  —  and  all  the  other 
hostages  —  are  with  us  once  again.” 

Last  week,  however,  the  Islamic 
Jihad,  the  pro-Iranian  group  holding 

Sues  City 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

ers  and  smoked  it  with  them. 

In  the  new  suit,  Metzger  claims  his 
civil  rights  were  abused  when  police¬ 
men  contacted  advertisers  and  urged 
them  not  to  deal  with  him. 

Besides  the  city,  the  defendants 
include  former  police  chief  Ted  Mer- 
tens  and  Gary  Black,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Police  Officers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Police  officers  filed  a  countersuit 
against  Metzger  on  the  basis  of  the 
marijuana  story. 

In  the  federal  court  suit,  Metzger 
jaid  he  suffered  “humiliation,  mental 
anguish  and  emotional  and  physical 
distress”  because  of  the  alleged  boy¬ 
cott. 

Metzger,  who  gave  up  a  successful 
manufacturing  business  in  Los 
Angeles  to  get  into  journalism  in  the 
mountain  community,  is  the  sole  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Reporter.  He  is 
assisted  by  his  wife,  who  handles  the 
business  side,  and  a  woman  who 
does  typesetting. 

who  allegedly  distributed  statements 
accusing  him  of  illegal  drug  abuse  and 
“hanging  around”  boys’  bathrooms. 

The  publisher  originally  aroused 
the  wrath  of  the  police  department  by 
printing  a  story  about  an  anonymous 
teen-ager  who  said  he  had  supplied 
marijuana  to  Placerville  police  offic- 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


COMIC  STRIPS 

ORIGINAL  COMIC  strip  art  and  related 
material  wanted.  Cash  paid  for  1  piece 
or  1,000.  John  C.,  PO  Box  805,  Arling¬ 
ton  Heights,  IL  60006.  (312) 
882-0839. 

BABY  BOOMERS 

BABY  BOOMERS  CHEER  for  this  tough, 
tender,  funny  column.  Proven  winner. 
Try  free  samples.  Ron  Bianchi,  6316  E. 
Doubletree,  Paradise  Valley,  AZ  85253. 

GENERAL 

FOOTNOTES-A  weekly  column  making 
modern  history  entertaining.  What 
happened  when;  JFK  was  assassinated, 
the  Beatles  invaded  America,  the 
Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor.  Light 
reading.  600  words.  Reasonable.  Call 
(504)  891-3509  for  details. 

MONEY 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY’’— Proven 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money 
saving  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan, 
1802  S  13th,  Temple,  TX  76501, 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  12th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 

PUZZLES 

PUZZLES,  Puzzles,  Puzzles.  Everyone 
loves  ’em.  You  can  afford  us.  DICKSON 
(213)  515-5047. 

SPORTS 

SNAPPY  WEEKLY  sports  column 
available.  Often  humorous,  always 
entertaining  and  informative.  Can’t  beat 
$50  monthly  price.  Free  samples.  Larry 
Schimkowitach,  7812  Express  Lane, 
Orange,  TX  77630. 

SOAP  OPERA 

Soap  Opera  Summaries;  most  accurate, 
up-to-date  and  inexpensive  weekly 
summaries  T.V.  Soaps,  3535  N. 
Fremont,  Chicago,  IL  60657,  (312) 
549-2643. 

HEALTH 

"HEALTH  PERSPECTIVES’’-RE  News, 
ACC  news,  NFTA  Magazine,  147  avail¬ 
able.  700  word.  Guidance/Q&A/ 
informative.  Free  4-week  trial.  Dr. 
H.L.N.  Anderson,  Box  4277,  Ingle 
wood,  CA  90309,  (213)  382-6654. 

"SENIOR  CLINIC”  is  America’s  only 
health  column  addressing  exclusively 
the  medical,  surgical  and  psychiatric 
problems  of  past  middle  life.  Written  by 
a  specialist  physician,  SENIOR  CLINIC 
has  anchored  the  Sunday  health  section 
in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  &  Chroni¬ 
cle  since  1982.  "Warm  witty,  authorita¬ 
tive,  excellent  reader  response."  Now  in 
6th  year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates.  Dr.  Frank  Macinnis,  HFM  Literary 
Enterprises,  Box  307,  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7,  (403) 
973-2361. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

CLIP  NEWSPAPER  ITEMS,  $2-$25 
each.  Rush  stamped  envelope;  Kelley- 
1,  Drawer  389,  Clanton,  AL  35045. 

COLUMNIST,  CARTOONISTS  wanted. & 
For  instructions  send  SASE  to  Washing¬ 
ton  Writer’s  Syndicate,  Suite  131, 
1377  K  St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20005. 


MAKE  HUNDREDS,  Clipping  news¬ 
paper  items.  Rush  stamped  envelope; 
Kelley-2,  Drawer  389,  Clanton,  AL 
35045. 


YOUR  OWN  NEWSPAPER! 
Retirement  &  Leisure  News  is  a  publica¬ 
tion  mailed  free  to  persons  over  55,  in 
each  distributor’s  exclusive  area.  R&L 
News  writes,  publishes  and  distributes 
the  paper.  Distributor  sells  the  local 
advertising  (NO  FRANCHISE  FEE).  For 
free  information  packet,  call  (305) 
491-3001. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established, 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210  John¬ 
son  Drive,  Suite  lOOA,  Fairway,  KS 
66205  (913)  236-5400  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO 
65613  (417)  326-8700. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

30  years  continuous  service 
Brokers  -  Appraisers  -  Consultants 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
7811  Montrose  Rd. 

Suite  100 

Potomac,  MD  20854 
(301)  340-9654 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


ACQUISITIONS  &  MERGERS 
Let  18  years  negotiating  experience 
assist  you  in  finding,  acquiring  and  sell¬ 
ing  a  media  property.  We  also  welcome 
stockholders  with  a  minority  interest. 
Faulk  International,  2  Wall  St.,  NYC 
10005.  (212)  619-5666. 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (617)  644-5772. 
No  obligation.  Confidential  services. 

BEN  JOHNSTON  &  ASSOCIATES 
4363  Kingwood  Dr.,  Suite  150 
Kingwood,  TX  (713)  360-6186 


Sales  -  Appraisals  -  Consultations 
ATN,  INC.  -  Bill  or  Ed  Berger 
PO  Box  161503 
Austin,  TX  78716-1503 
(512)  476-3950 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 
(813)446-0871  nights;  or  write  Box 
3364,  Cleanwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No 
obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 
Office;  (913)  236-5400 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


Buyers  or  Sellers.  Contact  Dick  Briggs. 
No  obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  & 
ASSOCIATES,  Box  579,  Landrum,  SC 
29356,  (803)  457-3846. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Apprais£l«Brokerage*Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
(614)  889-9747  (614)  889-2659 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA,  INC. 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
PO  Box  607,  Berryville,  AR  72616 
RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (501)  423-6688 

WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  area  weekly 
Gross  $600,000  Price  $450,000 
SOUTHERN  OREGON  weekly  with 
building. 

EASTERN  WASHINGTON  weekly. 

$120,000. 

EASTERN  WASHINGTON  weekly 
$65,000.  $15,000  Down. 

FOURNIER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
PO  Box  5789 
Bend,  OR  97708 
Phone  (509)  786-4470 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

GROWING  PUBLISHING  Company  4 
paid  adjudicated  weeklies  plus  shop¬ 
per.  Total  market  coverage  with  room  to 
grow.  Located  in  Califoria’s  central 
valley.  Write  Box  1760,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

WISCONSIN  weekly  and  shopper 
combo.  Owner  wants  to  retire. 
$350,000.  Terms. 

BARGAIN  in  Central  Missouri.  Two 
weeklies.  Priced  under  gross  at 
$125,000. 

BLACK  HILLS  SD  weeklies  and  shop¬ 
per.  Near  metro,  outdoor  tourist  attrac¬ 
tions.  $275,000.  Terms.  -  $80,000 
down. 

IOWA  WEEKLIES,  unopposed,  central 
plant  with  6-unit  press,  good  building. 
Grossing  $1  million.  $950,000.  Terms 
-  $125,000  down. 

3-WEEKLY  GROUP  in  Missouri,  central 
plant,  central  composing,  4  unit  poress. 
$600,000  includes  buildings.  Terms. 
OKLAHOMA  EXLCUSIVE  county  seat 
weekly.  Nice  property.  Owner  wants  to 
retire  $195,000  with  terms. 

KANSAS  WEEKLIES  -  Group  of  6  small 
newspapers,  including  2  county  seats. 
3-unit  web  press.  Priced  for  quick  sale 
at  $250,000  because  of  illness.  Terms. 
TWIN  WEEKLIES  in  Iowa.  Near  metro 
$33,000  with  30%  down,  terms. 
BUSINESS  JOURNAL  in  mid-south 
college  community.  Quick  sale. 
$30,000.  down,  $30,000  over  4  years. 
Grossing  $145,000. 

SMALL  SUBURBAN  in  eastern  PA. 
Groundfloor  opportunity  for  the  right 
team.  Owner  financing. 

For  information  contact 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
Bolitho-Sterling 
PO  Box  492 
Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


MONTANA  WEEKLY  near  pristine 
wilderness.  Office  on  national  register 
of  historic  places.  Expanding  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising.  Perfect  for  young 
family.  $22,000.  (406)  562-3877. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  well  established 
weekly,  grosses  1.3  million.  Rapidly 
growing  area.  C.A.  Kasten  &  Associates, 
(314)  241-2568. 


TENNESEEE  quick  turn-around 
needed  by  established  paid  circulation 
weekly  challenged  by  new  competition. 
Assume  debts  and  pay  reasonable  down 
payment  or  lease  to  lease-purhase. 
Total  asking  price  $300,000,  including 
debts  but  will  consider  any  reasonable 
offer.  Call  or  write  Jim  Hall  Media 
Sen/ices,  PO  Box  1088,  Troy  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198. 


The  Jewish  Post  of  New  York;  monthly; 
gross  sales  $150,000,  2nd  class 
privileges,  operating  since  1974,  Char¬ 
les  Roth,  57  E  11.  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10003,  (212)  420-0042. 


Two  paid,  two  controlled  weeklies, 
north  central  Texas.  $250K  for  all 
including  real  estate,  press. 

Central  Texas  weekly,  asking  $70K. 
Owner  financing.  We  have  others,  free 
list.  ATN,  Inc.,  Bill  or  Ed  Berger,  PO 
Box  161503,  Austin,  TX  78716-1503, 
(512)  476-3950. 


Two  paid  weeklies  in  growing  suburbs  of 
Indianapolis,  $250,000.  Legals.  Cash 
only.  Box  708,  Greenwood,  IN  46142. 


EXCLUSIVE-McCormick  SC.  The  paper 
featured  on  60  Minutes.  $125,000, 
$40,000  down.  Good  opportunity  for 
new  owner.  Call  Dick  Briggs,  RICHARD 
BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES,  Box  579, 
Landrum,  SC  29356,  (803) 
457-3846. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


ON  BEHALF  of  a  client  we  are  seeking 
to  acquire  a  profitable  daily  newspaper, 
a  controlled  circulation  publication  or  a 
radio  station  with  revenue  in  the  range 
of  $3  to  $50  million.  Contact  Faulk 
International,  2  Wall  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10005.  (212)  619-5666. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


EXCEPTIONAL  QUALITY  established 
periodical  first  time  offered.  Estab¬ 
lished  7  years.  Exclusive  in  its  region. 
Explosive  growth  area.  Southeast  Flori¬ 
da.  Statewide-regional  recognition  and 
linkages.  Some  paid.  Send  inquiries  to 
Box  1743,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RESEARCH 


SUNBELT  RESEARCH  established 
1971.  Probability  based  readershipand 
advertising  market  research.  Bob  Tarta- 
glione  (904)  338-1783. 


BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 


MAJOR  newspaper  press  and  mailroom 
equipment  firm,  nationwide  contracts, 
$3  million  assets,  32%  operating  profit 
on  $2.5  million  1986  gross,  (most 
years  profit  higher),  offers  24%  share  of 
firm  for  $350,000  investment.  Fully 
audited  financial  statements  available. 
Investor  may  join  firm  as  working  part¬ 
ner.  For  details  contact,  Karl  Wray 
Broker,  2420  South  Ola  Vista,  San 
Clemente,  CA  92672.(7  1  4) 
492-5241. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


DAILIES.  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250, 


MARKET  SALES  &  SERVICES  -(516) 
595-2777  NEWSPAPER  &  MAGAZINE 
CONSULTANTS  SERVING  GREATER 
NEW  YORK  AREA  CIRCULATION, 
SALES,  BILLING,  TRUCKING  AND 
OTHER  SERVICES  FOR  THE  PUB¬ 
LISHER 

PROFESSIONALISM 

IN  TELEPHONE  SALES 

Circulation  Development,  Inc. 

Toll  Free  1-800  (247)-2338 

PRO-MARC  “creative  promotions  and 
marketing  for  newspapers  on  the  move 
in  the  '80's."  If  you’re  tired  of  the  same 
old  run  of  the  mill  promotions  with 
limited  success  in  your  circulation 
department  let  our  professional  staff 
show  you  how  to  INCREASE  YOUR 
CIRCULATION  through  innovative 
single  copy,  carrier  and  readership 
promotions  as  well  as  fund  raisers  that 
will  make  your  circulation  department 
COME  ALIVE.  Call  today  (201) 
997-0426. 

WOODS  NEWCOMB,  INC. 

The  Marketing  Approach 
High  productivity,  low  charge  backs 
professional  telephone  sales,  low  cost 
with  impeccable  references. 

(901)  761-1692 

WRITING  TOO  MANY  STARTS 
compared  to  your  circulation  growth? 

Verify  100%  and  save  stops! 

Call  Ver-A-Fast  (216)  779-4050 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


GHOSTING,  editing,  indexing,  etc.  20 
years  in  business.  Wordsmiths,  Box 
5882-e,  Chicago,  IL  60680,  (312) 
383-7845. 


CONSULTANTS 


EDITORIAL  CONSULTANTS.  Our  team 
of  prize-winning  veteran  journalists  will 
work  with  your  staff  to  add  vitality  and 
stimulate  reader  appeal  tor  your  news/ 
editorial  pages.  Format  redesign.  Refo- 
cused  content.  Budget/staff/ 
management  planning.  Writing/editing 
seminars.  Proven  results.  KWA  Editorial 
Consultants,  400  1st  Ave.,  Ste.  602, 
Minneapolis,  MN  55401.  (612) 
338-1207, 


JMB  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Bob  Tartaglione,  (904)  338-1783 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


BERKLEY  ENLARGER  &  CONSOLE- 
Excellent  condition  $2,000.  Model 
#4901-02-02.  Serial  #303-267. 
Freight  COD.  Tampa  Tribune.  (813) 
272-7892. 


SQUeeze  Lenses  for  SAU/TAB. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  Herb  Carlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


CIRCULATION  SUPPLIES 


490  BRAND  NEW  S— 33  Tab  vending 
machines.  MFG.  in  1986.  Sunday 
quick  change,  regular  shelf,  12-12 
armored  housing.  Will  sell  part  or  all. 
Contact  Donna  Carey,  (215) 
622-8858. 


COMPUTERS 


HARRIS  Compuedit  terminals-14  avail¬ 
able.  All  in  working  order.  Only  $600 
each.  Call  Bob  Gemske,  The  Times, 
New  Milford,  CT.  (203)  354-2261. 


MAILROOM 


1982  KANSA  320  inserter,  5  into  1. 
Good  condition.  Available  for  inspec¬ 
tion.  $15,000.  David  or  Chuck  Dix. 
(216)  296-9657. 


24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed 
production;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


M  M  ITM  A492R 
Quarter  Folding 
Machine. 


MULi-KR-MARTINI 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


CHESHIRE  Labeling  Machine.  Model 
717,  with  glue  kit,  vacuum,  6  foot 
conveyor.  EXCELLENT  CONDITION, 
over  $21,000  new  $9,000  or  best 
offer.  CALL;  John  Mellott  or  Jerry  Loos 
(216)  723-2332. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Hels- 
ley;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214) 
357-0196. 


KANSA  320  Didde  Glaser  newspaper 
inserter  4  station  $8,500.  Call  Bill 
Schneider  (414)  784-0110. 


NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  manufac¬ 
tures  their  own  conveyor  wire.  Standard 
flex  and  extra  flex,  also  manufactures 
wiretyers.  (213)  256-4791, 


WE  HANDLE  all  types  of  wire  conveyors 
and  spare  parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel 
Flex  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

AC  drive  conversions 
Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  and  pasters 
Sta-Hi  251  &  257  S  stackers  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104’s,  108’s 
45°  90°  Floor  Curves 
Signal  MLN  II  Tying  Machines 
3  ML2EES  Signal  Tying  Machines 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone;  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


APS  5-108  PICA  still  in  factory  carton, 
$125,000. 

BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  831-0480. 


BUY/SELL/BROKER  reconditioned  CG 
typesetting  equipment.  Large  supply  of 
CG  parts  available.  Call  GRAPH-X  INC. 
(215)439-1942  Telex  846239 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


COMP  EDIT  7500,  hi-range,  process, 
fonts,  $7900  (919)  638-6737. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  UNIVERSAL  7900,  2 
MDT 

350’s,  Editwriter  750,  processor  for 
sale.  Excellent  condition.  Call  Steve 
Robertson,  (803)  248-6671.  Asking 
$9,500. 


COMPUGRAPHIC 
EQUIPMENT 
FOR  SALE 

2  Comp  IV’s  TG,  HR  both  with  MCS  5 
interface,  one  has  spare  parts  kit. 

. ea.  $2,800 

9  MDT's,  2  with  phone  interface 

. ea.  $800 

1  Trendsetter  812,  HR,  Spare  parts 
. $3,000 

1  Unisetter,  HR  spare  parts,  MDT  read¬ 
er . $2,700 

2  7200’s  HR,  spare  parts  kit 

. ea,  $1,000 

1  4-disk  Mini  Wire  Recorder 

. $500 

1  2941  Spare  Parts  kit,  MDT  reader 

. $500 

1  Comp  I,  spare  parts . $700 

All  in  working  condition,  replaced  by 
new  system. 

Contact:  Mike  Lindsey,  Lindsey 
Publishing  Company,  Box  1054, 
Torrington,  WY  82240.  (307) 
532-7097. 

EDIT  7770  II  HR,  $7,000; 

EDIT  7700  HR,  $5250; 

EDIT  7500  HR,  $4500. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


EDIT  7900  LR,  UNIVERSAL,  $3000; 
MDT  350,  Plain,  $1000; 

EDIT  2750  I,  $1250. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


•HARRIS  1420  terminals,  7  keyboard 
and  tubes  in  excellent  working  order, 
with  cables,  $15,095  for  all  or  $1,995 
each. 

•HARRIS  double  sided  MicroStors,  2 
upgradged  model  1250s  in  perfect 
condition,  $6,295  for  both,  or  $3,495 
each. 

•TALLY  printer,  plugs  into  Harris 
system,  $95.  All  of  this  equipment  may 
be  seen  working  on  our  floor.  Herman 
Baumann,  (312)  824-1111. 


HARRIS  Ad  Layout  Terminal  P/N 
4-0640-001,  Serial  No.  052,  Model 
2220.  Harris  Tape  Punch  Station 
Model  34,  Type  EDYK  13,  Serial  No. 
92407.  Two  Compugraphic  Videosetter 
Universals  Model  01210,  Serial  Nos. 
429  and  431.  Make  Offer.  Call  William 
J.  Roddy,  The  Times  Record,  Troy,  NY 
(518)  272-2000. 


MCS  8668  Phototypesetter,  $25,000. 
BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  831-0480. 


ONE  SYSTEM  MODEL  300  with  67 
Terminals  plus  9  Spares,  (2)  300  Meg 
plus  (2)  80  Meg  Hard  Drivers,  KSR  820 
and  300  LPM  Printer,  Advantage  Inter¬ 
face,  8600  Driver,  2  1'2  yrs., 
$135,000. 

BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  831-0480. 


PRINTED  CIRCUIT  BOARDS  and  a  wide 
variety  of  typesetter  parts  for  almost  all 
models  of  CG  equipment  and  other 
manufacturers.  Call  for  a  free  catalogue 
tailored  to  your  needs.  Over  1000 
boards  in  stock. 

BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  831-0480. 


PRINTED  CIRCUIT  BOARDS  and  a  wide 
variety  of  typesetter  parts  for  almost  all 
models  of  CG  equipment  and  other 
manufacturers.  Call  for  a  free  catalogue 
tailored  to  your  needs.  Over  1000 
boards  in  stock. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


PRESSES 


7  UNIT  COLOR  King  with  KJ8  and  KJ6 
folders  and  8  50”  stacked  roll  stands 
with  air  shaft  and  chain  hoists. 
$125,000.  See  it  running  at  The  Destin 
Log  in  Destin,  Florida  or  call  Jack  Beck- 
lund  at  (904)  837-2828. _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  3-Unit  press, 

running  side  register,  folder  w  20  H.P. 

drive,  complete  press  with  all 

accessories. 

GOSS  SC  FOLDER  rebuilt,  1  4  fold  tape 
delivery,  50  H.P.  Fincor. 

NEWSKING,  reconditioned  add-on  unit 
and  roll  stand.  1973  excellent 
condition. 

UPPER  FORMER,  Harris,  new  1979 
like  new.  Priced  to  sell. 

REBUILT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  Oil  bath 
presses,  add-on  units. 

All  machinery  is  on  our  floor  available 
for  immediate  delivery. 

WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  MACHINERY 
WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and 
accessories 

Call  us  before  your  trade! 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

73  N.  Sunset  Drive 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  14,  1987 


Use  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1987  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  nov  ,  1 986) 
1986  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  April,  1986) 

Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1987  Edition  $60  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $55.00  each  _ _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $75  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  -  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1986  Edition  $60  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $55.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $75  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

Name _ _  Title _ 

Company _ _ 

Nature  of  Business _ _ _ 

Address _ Ste./Apt _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Payment  must  accompany  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 


New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 


Enclose  this  card 
with  your  payment. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES _ 

HAKKIb 

Harris  V15-A,  4  units  1  folder 

Harris  V15-A  3  units  1  folder,  brushed 

dampening 

Harris  4  position  stacked  roll  stand 
Harris  V15-A  add  on  units,  refurbished 
Harris  upper  former 

GOSS 

Creusot  Loir,  5  unit  with  splicers  with  a 
UB  -  30  folder 

1  Goss  1500  series  unit 

2  Goss  1000  series  stacked  unit 

2  Goss  community  units  as  add  ons, 
as  is  or  rebuilt 

KING 

News  King  6  units  KJ-6  folder,  imma¬ 
culate  condition,  large  spare  parts 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Gregg  imprinter 
Goss/Harris  parts  in  stock. 

Cylinder  exchange  program  available. 

We  have  in  stock  V15-A,  V15-D,  V25 
Goss  community  cylinders  and  coppper 
rollers 

All  equipment  available  immediately  in 
our  warehouse.  Delivery,  installation 
and  financing  can  be  arranged. 

All  Equipment  Guaranteed. 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  KILL  RD.,  NAUGATUCK, 
CT  06770 

(203)  723-0928  Telex  140186 
HARRIS 

-N-1650,  4  units,  1972,  22 
-N-845,  8  units,  1-RBC2. 

-N-845,  6  units,  1-RBC2,  3  MEG. 
-V-15A,  4  units. 

-V-15  "Vanguard",  2  units  (add-on) 
GOSS 

-Metroliner,  2  units,  half  deck,  22%" 
-Metroliner,  6  units,  3  half  decks,  22" 
2:1  folder,  1980 
-Urbanite,  9  units,  1972 
-Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 
-8  Cary  45-40  Autopasters 

BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 

HARRIS  V15D  press  complete,  8  V15D 
units,  8  roll  stands,  2  roll  hoist  frames, 
2  electric  hoists,  1  JF25  folder  with 
upper  former  and  lOOHP  drive,  1  JF4 
folder  with  40HP  motor,  double  parallel 
and  cross  head  preferator.  Lincoln  ink 
pump,  ink  tank,  ink  mixer,  ink  scale. 
Harris  plate  bender,  Accumeter  gluer. 
A-1  condition,  ready  to  ship. 

Goss  Community  Press,  3  units,  folder 
complete  1962,  30  HP  drive  1984. 

Dev  Industries  Inc. 
l-(800)  323-7683. 

HARRIS  V-25:  2  units  available  with  1 
JF-4  folder  with  double  parallel  fold, 
cross  performance  and  quarter  assemb¬ 
ly.  Also  one  control  cabinet,  75HP  DC 
Drive  Motor.  Open  for  bid.  Call  Clarence 
(513)  542-8833. _ 

NEWS  KING.  3  units  with  KJ6 
folder,  1975,  very  good  condition.  Less 
than  1  shift  operation.  Can  be  seen 
running.  Available  now.  Call  Howard 
O’Dell  (816)  781-2626. 

CUSTOM-BILT  3-knife  trimmer.  Model 
TK  300  4  Goss  S-C  folder.  Web  Special- 
ties  Inc.  (916)  635-1610 _ 

FOLDERS  FOR  SALE 
Five  (5)  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II  Imperial 
3:2  Folders  at  $250,000  each. 
Contact: 

Ramsey  Altman  or  Hal  Brown 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
_ (404)  526-5151. _ 

GOSS  Community  folder  6  web  high 
drive,  totally  remanufactured.  Mountain 
States  Inc.,  (602)  574-0031.  Telex 
9109510065. 

We  buy  used  presses 

URBANITE  1/4-  folders.  One  700-ser¬ 
ies,  one  50(1  series.  Both  in  excellent 
condititon.  Make  an  offer.  Contact  Bob 
Bowyer  at  (805)  252-7397  or  John 
Tygret  at  (805)388-1951. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


COLOR  KING  PRESS 
J-8  FOLDER  ON  OUR  FLOOR 

Reconditioned  COLOR  KING 
22-3/4x36,  5  Unit  web  offset 
perfector.  Equipped  with  4  Roll 
controls  and  air  system,  heavy 
duty  KJ-8  Folder,  75  H.P.  motor 
drive  and  Baldwin  Count-0- 
Veyor.  This  press  is  extremely 
low  priced  and  can  be 
purchased  as  is  or  including 
delivery  and  installation. 
INTERWEB  SYSTEMS 
1614  Sligh  Blvd. 

Orlando,  FL  32806 
(305)  423-4330 

GOSS 

Goss  Community  Presses 
5  Units,  1  S.C.  folder,  40  HP  drive 

3  Units,  1  S.C.  folder,  50  HP  drive 
Goss  Suburban  Press 

5  Units  (1-1500  Series),  6  pos.  roll 
stand,  40  HP  press  drive 
HARRIS 

Harris  V-15A  press  with  JF7  folder 

5  Unit  V-15A  press  mfg.  1975  with 
JF15  folder  and  upper  former 

KING 

Color  King  Press,  5  units  reconditioned 
with  2-KJ6  folders,  30  HP 
and  20  HP  press  drives 

NEWS  KING  PRESSES 

6  Unit,  KJ6  folder,  30  HP  drive 

4  Unit  Daily  King,  KJ6  folder, 

30  HP  drive 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Ebway  splicers 
3-Knife  trimmers 
Baldwin  count-o-veyor 
All  presses  available  "as-is",  recondi¬ 
tioned  or  delivered  and  installed.  Will 
sell  complete  presses  or  add-on  units. 
WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  Office  (816)  931-5291 
4200  Pennsylvania,  Ste.  210 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 

GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units 
Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accesories. 

Goss  Urbanite  1,000  Series,  3  mono, 
folder,  3  color  unit. 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Goss  Metroliner  6  units  22" 

Harris  V-15A  7  units  1977 

Harris  1650  Add-on  unit 

Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 

balloon  formers  &  drives 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 

KING 

KJ-6  folders  1980 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
3  Butler  Pasters 

1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  &  trimmer 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago).  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 

TWO  GOSS  COMMUNITY  units  with 
running  circumferential  and  sidelay 
and  SC  folder. 

IPEC  INC 

97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

_ PRESSES _ 

PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
2  News  King  floor  position  add-on  units 

5  Unit  News  King  with  KJ6  -  very  good 
condition  -  1972 

6  Unit  News  King  with  KJ6,  1970-74 
5  Unit  Color  King,  KJ6  folder.  Complete 

press  or  add-on  units 

5  Unit  Daily  King  II.  KJ8  folder  mfg. 
1983  -  like  new 

1  Community  oil  lubricated  add-on  unit 

2  Unit  Community,  oil  lubricated  with 
Community  folder 

6  Unit  SSC,  1983  21  1-2",  4-high, 
stacked  set  of  units,  2  Butler  splicers 

7  Unit  SSC,  1983,  21  1  2,  4-high 
with  heatset  package,  3  floor 
Community  units 

1  Urbanite  Tri-color  units  -  U-731 
1  Harris  V-15A  unit  and  JF7  folder 
4  Unit  Harris  V25  with  JFIO  folder 

4  Unit  Solna  RP36  Commercial  web 
press  with  combination  folder  can  be 
used  for  newspaper  and  or  commer¬ 
cial  applications. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050 _ Tlx  42362 

SUBURBAN  FOLDER  rebuilt  12-1  4- 
D.P.  fold.  Drive  box  either  for  suburban, 

5  C,  or  urbanite  folder.  Call  Web 
Specialties  Inc.  (916)635-1610. 

WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letterpress. 

4  Mark  II  half  decks 

Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 

balloon  formers  C.O.  22  3  4". 

Complete  5  unit  VI 5  Harris  press 

Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  3  4  cutoff 

Goss  Skip  Slitter 

Portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  single  width  balloons 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Hoe  balloons 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
_ (213)  256-4791 _ 

_ PLATEMAKING _ 

LETTERFLEX  290As 
FOR  SALE 

Four  (4)  290A  systems  and  related 
punch-bend-trim  equipment  available 
due  to  conversion  to  offset. 

Contact: 

Ramsey  Altman  or  Hal  Brown 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
(404)  526-5151 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

GOSS  URBANITE  and  Community 
press.  Also,  Harris  V25  or  VI 5A.  Box 
1775,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HELP 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHER 

Start-up  weekly  newspaper  circulation 
45,000,  in  California's  central  valley 
needs  publisher  to  make  this  well 
funded  plan  a  reality.  Drive  and  sales/ 
marketing  experience  essential.  Good 
chance  for  current  number  2  to  move 
up.  Salary  $28,000  to  $34,000.  Send 
letter,  resume  and  salary  expectations 
to  consultant,  Tim  Clark,  2160  Sterling 
Ave,  Menlo  Park,  CA  94025. 


HELP  WANTED _ 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

NEW  ENGLAND  Press  Association 
seeks  general  manager  to  direct  office 
staff  and  plan  activities  for  more  than 
300  member  newspapers  in  6  states. 
Should  have  organzation,  budget  and 
people  skills.  Candidate  with  signitcant 
media  management  experience  also 
would  have  opportunity  to  teach  in 

Graduate  journalism  program  on  North 
astern  University’s  Boston  campus, 
where  association  headquarters  is 
located.  Attractive  salary  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  references  to  Emer¬ 
son  Lynn,  NEPA  President,  St.  Albans 
Messenger,  281  North  Main  St.,  St. 
Albans,  VT  05478.  Deadline  April  1, 
1987. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  MANAGER  for 
community  newspapers  of  Washington 
State  (WNPA).  Salary  D.O.E.,  benefit 
package.  Send  complete  resume  to: 
Box  1636,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MINORITY  JOB  BANK-A  job  bank  has 
been  formed  by  New  England  newspap¬ 
er  organizations  to  alert  minority  candi¬ 
dates  to  job  opportunities  in  all  phases 
of  the  newspaper  industry.  The  New 
England  Newspaper  Association  is  serv¬ 
ing  as  job  bank  coordinator  and  main¬ 
taining  a  list  of  job  openings  in  editor¬ 
ial,  advertising,  circulation,  mechanical 
operations  and  business  departments  of 
New  England  Newspapers.  In  addition 
to  NENA,  the  participating  organiza¬ 
tions  include  the  New  England  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  The  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  the  Connecticut  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association,  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists/Sigma  Delta  Chi,  New 
England  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tive  Association,  Northeast  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  Association,  New 
England  Association  of  Circulation 
Executives  and  the  New  England  News¬ 
paper  Operations  Association.  Minority 
candidates  should  send  resumes  to 
Minority  Job  Bank,  New  England  News¬ 
paper  Association,  70  Washington  St., 
Salem,  MA  01970.  A  letter  of  acknow¬ 
ledgement  will  follow  and  explain  the 
referral  service.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  central  Jersey 
seeks  shirt  sleeved  accountant  to  take 
charge  of  small  accounting  department. 
Successful  candidate  will  have  a 
college  degree  end  experience  in  news¬ 
paper.  CPA  a  plus.  NY/NJ  native 
encouraged  to  respond.  Box  1761, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANPA  FOUNDATION 
NIE 

PROJECTS  COORDINATOR 
To  administer  national 
projects  supporting  local 
Newspaper-In-Education 
programs-annual  confer¬ 
ence,  newsletter,  curriculum 
materials,  NIE  Week  coordi¬ 
nation,  special  projects  and 
workshops,  clearing  house 
activities.  Knowledge  of 
education  and  newspaper 
promotion  required.  NIE 
experience  preferred.  Send 
resume  to  Rose  Stormer, 
ANPA  Foundation,  Box 
17407,  Dulles  Airport, 
Washing^n,  DC  20041. 
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HELP  WANTED _ 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
800  Member  Newspaper  Association 
Danville,  Illinois  headquarters.  The 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  (ANCAM)  is 
searching  for  a  replacement  for  its 
General  Manager  who  is  retiring.  Candi¬ 
dates  will  be  considered  who  possess  a 
minimum  of  5  years  of  proven  newspap¬ 
er  executive  of  association  management 
experience.  Major  responsibility  will  be 
to  lead  trhe  administrative  activities  of 
ANCAM  to  include  financial  planning 
and  budgeting,  convention  and  meeting 
arrangements,  publications,  other 
revenue  centers,  membership  develop¬ 
ment,  etc.  Position  reports  to  the 
Executive  Committee.  Starting  salary 
up  to  low  $40K,  benefits,  relocation 
expenses.  Submit  resume  in  confidence 
by  March  31  deadline  to  ANCAM 
Search  Committee,  c/o  Jim  Conner,  PO 
Box  588,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 
70821-0588.  Telephone  (504) 
388-0102. 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

DISTRICT  SALES  REPRESENTATIVES 
Zone  9  based  fast  growing  national 
financial  newspaper  is  looking  for 
aggressive  energetic  sales  representa¬ 
tive  experienced  in  home  delivery 
networks,  single  copy  sales  and  second 
class  mailing.  Candidate  must  have 
marketing  skills  and  be  willing  to  travel. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Investor’s  Daily,  C.  McKernan,  PO  Box 
25970,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90025. 

BOY  CREVI/  SALES 

Daily  newspaper  in  Hollywood  Florida 
seeks  an  individual  experienced  in  boy 
crew  sales  to  contract.  Solid  experience 
and  references  are  a  must.  Send 
resume  with  references  to:  Circulation 
Director,  The  Sun  Tattler,  2600  N. 
29th  Ave.,  Hollywood,  FL  33020. 


\A/ANTED:  Door  Crew  Company 
To  Sell  The  Bay  Area’s  Best 
The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  is  looking 
for  door  crew  company  that: 

-Can  produce  high  order  volume 
-Has  at  least  two  years  of  experience  in 
door-to-door  sales. 

-Has  a  clear  understanding  of  Califor¬ 
nia  child  labor  laws. 

Compensation  will  be  determined  by 
order  volume. 

If  your  company  is  ready  for  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  working  with  the  Bay  Area’s 
Best,  please  send  your  resume  to  Harry 
C.  Davis,  Consumer  Sales  and  Market¬ 
ing  Dept.,  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  750 
Bidder  Park  Drive,  San  Jose,  CA 
95190. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 

Dynamic  47,000  plus  daily  in 
Zone  2  is  in  need  of  an  aggres¬ 
sive  experienced  individual  to 
manage  part  of  its  home  deliv¬ 
ery  in  a  very  competitive  mark¬ 
et. 

The  ideal  candidate  would  be 
creative  sales/goal  oriented 
with  Sunday  experience  help¬ 
ful.  A  proven  growth  record  is  a 
must.  We  offer  great  corporate 
benefits,  competitive  salary 
plus  a  bonus  package.  Great 
opportunity  for  career  growth. 
Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Albert  Manzi, 
Tbe  Times  Leader,  15  North 
Main  Street,  Wilkes  Barre,  PA 
18711. 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGEMENT 


Circ  Mgr  to  $60,000 

A  200,000  circulation  newspaper  in 
the  Southwest  is  looking  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  with  a  heavy  circulation  back¬ 
ground  plus  experience  in  market¬ 
ing  and  advertising.  Background  in 
a  competitive  market  with  a  major 
metro  necessary. 

Circ  Mgr  to  $55,000 

Major  metro  in  New  England  seeks 
an  individual  with  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  sales  and  promotion  and 
experience  in  working  with  indepen¬ 
dent  contractors  and  single  copy 
sales.  Proven  supervisory  skills 
necessary. 

Circ  Mgr  $45,000 

An  individual  experienced  in  work¬ 
ing  with  wholesalers,  single  copy 
sales,  and  a  major  metro  back¬ 
ground  may  qualify  for  this  position 
in  the  Northeastern  United  States. 
Requires  a  self  motivated  person 
with  good  organizational  skills. 
Compensation  package  includes 
bonus  plus  a  company  car. 

District  Mgr  to  $30,000 

Major  metro  in  New  England  seek¬ 
ing  candidates  with  wholesaler 
experience  in  a  union  environment. 
No  home  delivery  involved. 

Zone  Mgr  to  $30,000 

A  newspaper  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
states  is  looking  for  a  person  with 
good  supervisory  ability  who  can 
handle  8-12,000  daily  circulation. 
Non  union  environment. 

Circ  Mgr  to  $25,000 

A  15,000  circulation  daily,  located  in 
the  Midwest,  is  seeking  a  strong 
supervisor  with  sales  and  promotion 
background.  TMC  knowledge  is 
required.  Compensation  package 
includes  salary  plus  bonus. 

Circ  Mgr  to  $25,000 

A  Southeastern  United  States 
15,000  daily  is  seeking  a  circulator 
with  the  ability  to  motivate  people 
and  who  is  promotion  oriented. 

Telemarketers  to  $20,000 
A  Midwestern  major  metro  is  look¬ 
ing  for  experienced  peole  for  its 
telemarketing  department. 

Asst  Circ  Mgr  to  $20,000 
A  candidate  with  district  manager 
experience  at  a  larger  newspaper  is 
needed  at  a  10,000  daily  in  the 
South.  One  to  two  years  of  news¬ 
paper  experience  required. 


All  positions  fee  paid 
Send  a  resume  to  or  call: 


F.  Lincoln  Marx 

GORDON  WALHLS 
EXECUTIVE  SEARCH 
610  East  Baltimore  Pike 
PO  Box  905 
Media,  PA  19063 
(800)  523-7112 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

SALES  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
100,000  plus  daily  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut  is  seeking  a  highly  moti¬ 
vated,  creative  promotion  manager  for 
circulation.  Ideal  candidate  will  have 
3-5  years  circulation-promotion.  Appl¬ 
icants  should  have  solid  knowledge  of 
telemarketing,  crew  operations,  youth 
and  adult  contests  and  layout-design  of 
promotional  material.  Please  send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Kirk  A. 
Davis,  New  Haven  Register,  40  Sargent 
Dr.,  New  Haven,  CT  06511. 

_ ACADEMIC _ 

ANTICIPATED  OPENING  for  9/l,'87 
Director  of  Journalism  teach  5  classes 
per  year.  Advised  student  newspaper 
and  year  book.  MA  required  Ph.D 
preferred.  Low  $20’s.  Send  letter, 
resume,  transcripts  and  3  references  to 
Patricia  Jefferson,  Department  of 
Communications,  University  of  Indiana¬ 
polis,  Indianapolis,  IN  46227.  Dead¬ 
line  March  1,1987.  EEO. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMUNICATION 
Assistant/Associate  Professor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  (2  positions):  Seeking  exper¬ 
ienced  journalists  with  significant 
academic  and  professional  credentials 
for  positions  (1)  teaching  reporting  of 
Business  and  Economic  Affairs  and  (2) 
teaching  Reporting  of  Strategic  Affairs, 
Defense  and  Military  Affairs.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  each  position  would  be 
expected  to  also  teach  other  print  jour¬ 
nalism  courses.  Master’s  Degree 
required  and  candidates  should  have 
significant  professional  experience  and 
publication  record.  Some  teaching 
experience  also  preferred.  Positions  to 
begin  in  September,  1987.  Send  letter 
of  application,  a  vita,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  three  references  to: 
Faculty  Search  Committee,  c/o  Ms. 
Joyce  Rogers,  Boston  University, 
College  of  Communication,  64C) 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  MA 
02215.  Deadline  for  receipt  of  applica¬ 
tions  is  March  15,  1987. 

Boston  University  is  an  affirmative 
action,  equal  opportunity  employer. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
Journalism 
Fellowship  Director 

The  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  seeks  a  Director  for  the 
Walter  Bagjehot  Fellowship  Prog¬ 
ram  in  Economics  and  Business 
Journalism,  a  mid-career  fellow¬ 
ship  for  professional  journalists. 
This  position  may  also  involve 
teaching  a  business  writing 
course  to  Journalism  School 
students.  Applicants  should  have 
a  solid  background  in  economics 
and  business  journalism.  Teach¬ 
ing  experience  is  desirable  but 
not  mandatory. 

Please  send  applications  by 
April  1  to: 

Professor  Kenneth  K.  Goldstein 
Faculty  Appointments  Committee 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
Columbia  University 
New  York,  NY  10087 
Columbia  University  is 
an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


TEACHING  ASSISTANTSHIPS:  Salary 
plus  tuition  waiver  for  qualified  doctoral 
and  master’s  students  in  journalism. 
News  or  advertising  experience  a  plus. 
Enroll  June  or  August,  1987.  Write: 
Graduate  Adviser,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  SlU,  Carbondale,  IL  62901-6601. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ ACADEMIC _ 

DEPARTMENT  CHAIRPERSON, 
Department  of  Mass  Communication. 
Appointment  at  associate  professor  to 
professor  level.  Tenure  track.  To  lead 
established  and  growing  department  of 
9  full  time  faculty  plus  instructional 
personnel  from  other  disciplines  across 
the  university.  Teach  6  hours  per 
semester.  Programs  include  electronic 
and  print  media,  public  relations, 
advertising,  journalism  education, 
media  studies,  and  community  journal¬ 
ism.  Department  houses  co-curricular 
production  opportunities  in  radio  broad¬ 
casting,  televisions,  newspaper,  and 
magazine  publications.  Ph.D.  and 
evidence  of  administrative  ability 
required.  Send  vita,  three  letters  of 
recommendation,  no  later  than  March 
13,  1987,  to:  Dr.  Fred  B.  Goodwin, 
Dean,  College  of  Humanities,  Southeast 
Missouri  State  University,  (Jape  Girar¬ 
deau,  MO  63701.  Southeast  Missouri 
State  University  is  an  equal 
opportunity/m-f/affirmative  action 
employer. 

Director  of  Student  Publications  for 
award  winning  student  daily  newspaper 
and  quarterly  magazine  needed  at  Texas 
Christian  University.  Should  have  mini¬ 
mum  of  three  years  of  experience  on 
general  daily.  Master’s  degree  required 
or  equivalent  experience.  Must  have 
experience  with  electronic  editing, 
typesetting  equipment.  Teach  one 
course.  Annually  renewable  nine-month 
contract.  Summer  teaching  possible. 
Supervise  editorial  and  advertising 
activities  of  bofh  publications.  Applica¬ 
tions  accepted  until  position  tilled. 
Contact:  Dr.  Jack  Raskopf,  Journalism 
Department,  Box  32930,  Texas  Christ¬ 
ian  University,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
76129.  TCU  is  an  EEO/AA  Employer. 

THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  IN 
CAIRO  invites  applications  for  one 
faculty  vacancy  in  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion.  Teach  editing,  reporting,  and 
feature  writing  skill  courses,  and  intro¬ 
duction  to  mass  communication,  mass 
media  issues  and  ethics.  The  ability  to 
teach  photojournalism  as  well  would  be 
highly  appreciated.  Candidates  must 
have  at  least  the  master’s  degree, 
though  the  Ph.D  degree  is  preferred. 
Substantial  experience  as  a  profession¬ 
al  print  journalist  and  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  are  required.  Teach,  in  English, 
three  courses  per  semester.  Rank, 
salary  based  on  qualifications  and 
experience.  Two-year  appointment 
begins  September  1987;  renewal  possi¬ 
ble.  Air  travel,  housing,  and  partial 
school  tuition  included  for  expatriates. 
Write,  with  resume,  to:  Dean  Cleorge  H. 
Gibson,  The  American  University  in 
Cairo,  866  United  Nations  Plaza,  Suite 

517,  New  York,  NY  10017. _ 

University  of  Maine,  Department  of 
Journalism  and  Broadcasting  seeks 
applicants  of  a  tenure  track  faculty 
position  beginning  in  Fall,  1987.  Assis¬ 
tant  or  Associate  Professor  with  salary 
commensurate  with  qualifications  and 
experience.  Teach  and  advise  undergra¬ 
duates  in  area  of  specialty  within  one  or 
more  of  the  following  departmental 
sequences:  Advertising,  Broadcast 
Journalism,  News  Editorial,  and  Broad¬ 
cast  Production;  conduct  scholarly 
research  or  creative  activities  and 
perform  service.  An  earned  doctorate  of 
ABD  in  journalism,  mass  communica¬ 
tion,  or  a  closely  related  field,  profes¬ 
sional  experience  and  a  commitment  to 
research  or  creative  activities  are 
required.  Send  a  letter  of  application, 
vita,  transcripts,  and  the  names  of  three 
references  by  March  31st  to:  Dr.  Steve 
Craig,  Chair,  Department  of  Journalism 
&  Broadcasting,  107  Lord  Hall,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maine,  Orono,  ME  04469.  This 
position  is  offered  pending  final  approv¬ 
al  by  the  University  administration.  The 
University  of  Maine  is  an  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  14,  1987 


HELP  WANTED _ 

_ ACADEMIC _ 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WYOMING 
Department  of  Journalism  and  Tele¬ 
communication  is  currently  accepting 
applications  for  the  position  of  Assis¬ 
tant  Professor  of  Media  Management. 
This  tenure  track  position  will  start 
September,  1987.  Responsibilities 
include  teaching  introductory  as  well  as 
advanced  courses  in  advertising.  This 
person  will  be  responsible  for  the 
management  and  programming  course 
in  the  core  curriculum  and  will  teach 
upper  division  writing  courses  and  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  department's  internship 
program.  A  Ph.D.  or  equivalent  is 
required.  The  appointee  must  be 
committed  to  a  unified  mass  media 
curriculum,  have  research  and  publica¬ 
tion  interests  and  significant  agency  or 
corporate  account  experience.  The 
University  of  Wyoming  is  located  in 
Laramie,  a  community  of  about  25,000 
situated  within  a  few  miles  of  two  scen¬ 
ic  mountain  ranges  in  southeast  Wyom¬ 
ing.  The  community  offers  recreational 
and  cultural  opportunities  and  the 
surrounding  Medicine  Bow  National 
Forest  offers  excellent  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tional  choices.  Send  appliction  letter, 
vita,  references  and  other  supporting 
materials  to:  Fredric  Homer,  Acting 
Department  Head,  Journalism  and  Tele¬ 
communication,  University  of  Wyom¬ 
ing,  Box  3904,  University  Station, 
Laramie,  Wyoming  82071.  Application 
deadline  is  March  20,  1987.  The 
University  of  Wyoming  is  an  Affirmative 
Action  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

25,000  Zone  3  5-day  daily  seeking 
aggressive  Advertising  Director. 
Management  experience  required.  TMC 
and  sales  training  background  helpful. 
Excellent  pay,  bonus,  and  benefit  prog¬ 
ram.  Send  resume  to  Box  1770,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  an  individual  who  has 
minimum  of  2  years  managerial  experi¬ 
ence  in  advertising  sales.  This  person 
must  have  good  sales  ability,  be  highly 
competitive,  very  resourceful,  aggres¬ 
sive  and  energetic,  possessing  strong 
people  skills.  Our  newspaper,  a  daily 
and  Sunday  publication,  is  located  in  a 
very  competitive  metro  area  in  the 
Southwest  (Zone  6).  Please  send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
1751,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER  WANTED 
Experienced  space  sales  person  for  new 
community  weekly  in  Fairfield  County, 
CT.  Publishing  experience  helpful. 
Must  be  able  to  sell  retail  and  build  a 
commision  sales  force.  Ability  to 
prepare  promotions  and  assist  small 
advertisers  in  preparing  copy  and  layout 
is  a  must.  List  current  salary.  Send 
resume  to:  Box  1763,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for 
Economic  World,  monthly  magazine  on 
Japanese  business.  Salary  or  commis¬ 
sion  basis.  Experience  essential.  Qual¬ 
ifications  to  Publisher,  Economic 
World,  60  E.  42nd  St.,  NYC  10165 
(212)  986-1588. 


Run  your  ad  for 
12,  26  or  52  issues 
to  increase  awareness 
while  benefitting  from 
our  low 
contract  rates 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


AD  SALES  MANAGER 

Baltimore  Magazine,  part  of  an 
aggressive  newspaper  chain, 
wishes  to  hire  a  sales  manager 
familiar  with  all  the  techniques 
vital  to  moving  forward  in  a 
competitive  market.  The  ideal 
candidate  should  have  a  degree 
in  marketing  and  be  well  versed 
in  leading  an  aggressive  sales 
staff  as  well  as  handling  major 
accounts.  This  is  an  outside 
position  and  only  those  willing  to 
make  massive  calls  and  demand 
the  same  of  the  outside  staff 
should  apply  for  this  position. 
The  person  who  is  successful 
will  rapidly  progress  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  advertising  director.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  in  confi¬ 
dence  to.  Advertising  Director, 
The  Washingtonian,  1828  L  St., 
NW,  Suite  200,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  10,000  Illi¬ 
nois  daily  seeking  someone  with  the 
right  combination  of  aggressiveness, 
creativity,  enthusiasm,  businsess  sense 
and  analytical  know  how  to  lead  our 
advertising  department.  Person  could 
be  an  assistant  with  a  large  paper  who 
wants  to  step  up.  College  education 
preferred.  Replies  confidential.  Send 
letter,  resume,  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1774.  Editor  A  Pnhlichpr 

CLASSIFIED/TELEMARKETING  MGR. 
We  are  a  first  class  publishing  company 
in  a  growth  market  of  Florida  with  a 
state-of-the-art  front  end  system  and  20 
eager  sales  people  looking  for  a  leader. 
You  should  be  an  experienced  tele¬ 
phone  sales  manager,  competition 
tested,  enthusiastic  and  creative. 
Proven  success  a  must.  Competitve 
salary,  full  benefits  and  loads  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Please  send  cover  letter  and 
resume  detailing  education,  experience 
and  background  in  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  to  Box  1762,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITY 
Outstanding  opportunity  for  career 
minded  individual  as  retail  advertising 
manager  of  medium  sized  daily  in  Zone 
3  (university  community).  Top  perfor¬ 
mance  can  lead  to  number  1  ad  slot  or 
publishership  at  one  of  the  many 
community  weeklies  and  dailies  in  our 
group.  Box  1745,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LOCAL  DISPLAY  SALES  MANAGER 
Mid  sized  Zone  2  daily  Sunday  seeks  an 
aggressive  marketing  oriented  manager 
to  challenge  and  lead  experienced  local 
sales  staff  of  15  to  reach  the  potential. 
Must  demonstrate  leadership  abilities 
and  possess  excellent  human  relation¬ 
ship  skills.  The  ideal  candidate  will  be 
strong  in  ideas,  planning  and  follow- 
through  and  a  major  contributor  to  our 
sales  management  team.  Live  in  a  clean 
and  progressive  community  and  enjoy 
an  excellent  compensation  and  benefit 
package.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  1683,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NATIONAL  SALES  Representative 
needed  to  sell  syndicated  fashion  and 
craft  feature  to  newspapers.  Requires 
high-energy  person  who  enjoys  travel. 
Send  resume  to  Mr.  Edward  Zeik,  Read¬ 
er  Mail  Inc.,  62-10  Northern  Blvd., 
Woodside,  NY  11377. 


HELP  WANTED 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

APPLICATION  MGR. -ADVERTISING 
Creative  Data  Systems,  a  high  growth 
Kansas  City  based  software  firm,  mark¬ 
eting  nationally  to  the  publishing  indus¬ 
try,  seeks  a  proven  results  oriented  indi¬ 
vidual  to  assume  the  position  of  appli¬ 
cation  manager.  This  position  reports 
directly  to  the  vicepresident  of 
advertising. 

Responsibilities  include  project  instal¬ 
lation  management  and  development  of 
system  installers.  Position  would 
require  travel. 

The  ideal  candidate  must  have  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  manage  long  term  projects  and 
communicate  effectively  at  the 
publisher  level. 

Salary  and  bonus  incentive  are 
commensurate  with  experience  level 
and  performance.  Please  send  a  resume 
with  qualifications  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Advertising  Personnel  Mana¬ 
ger,  Creative  Data  Systems,  9300  W. 
noth  St.,  Suite  150,  Overland  Park, 
KS  66210. 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

3  MOXIE  REPORTERS 
Your  editors  give  you  dull,  perfunctory, 
mindless  time.  They  call  you  a  prima 
donna  to  cut  you  to  their  size.  You’d 
make  more  money  pumping  gas.  The 
Citizen  has  3  better  reporter  openings: 
utilities,  business/economy  and  county 
government.  25  Dill  St.,  Auburn,  nY 
13021.  Clips,  please. 

6  REPORTERS 

We’re  looking  for  reporters  who  want  to 
grow.  We’re  in  one  of  the  nation’s  most 
rapidly  growing  regions  and  we’re  grow¬ 
ing  with  it.  What  we  want  is  a  person 
who  is  experienced  in  writing  business 
news,  a  feature  writer  who  wants  to 
focus  on  people  and  four  general 
assignment  reporters.  The  six  people  we 
hire  will  be  inquisitive  self-starters; 
people  who  know  their  craft  as  writers 
and  want  to  employ  it.  We’re  looking  for 
people  with  at  least  a  year  of  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience:  people  who  have  set 
high  career  goals  for  themselves.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume,  a  substantial 
sampling  of  clips  to:  Personnel  Mana¬ 
ger,  The  Telegraph,  PO  Box  1008, 
Nashua,  New  Hampshire  03051. 

BUREAU  CHIEF 

The  Racine  Journal  Times  needs  an 
experienced  reporter  to  help  direct  news 
coverage  and  develop  circulation  in  the 
Western  portion  of  our  county.  We’re  a 
38,000  PM  going  AM  June  and  seeking 
a  bureau  chief  to  live  in  Burlington,  a 
city  of  8,500  at  the  edge  of  our  circula¬ 
tion  area. 

The  bureau  chief  will  work  from  a  down¬ 
town  office  with  another  reporter  and 
circulation  employees.  In  close  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  city  editor  in  Racine,  the 
bureau  chief  will  cover  a  beat  and  help 
direct  daily  and  long  term  news 
coverage. 

We  need  a  person  who  wants  to  live  in 
beautiful  Burlington  and  is  willing  to 
make  a  commitment  to  helping  build 
our  strengths  there.  We  are  aggressive 
about  covering  the  news,  and  serving 
our  readership. 

Apply  by  February  27,  with  resume  and 
up  to  10  of  your  best  clips  to:  Susan 
Dembowski,  Human  Resources  Mana¬ 
ger,  The  Journal  Times,  212  Fourth  St., 
Racine,  Wl  53403. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

ALTERNATIVE  STYLE  weekly  on 
Boston’s  North  Shore  has  openings  for 
investigative  and  entertainment  repor¬ 
ters.  Former  must  be  able  to  dig 
beneath  the  obvious  stories  for  the 
unusual  angle.  Latter  must  be  a  stylish 
writer  of  features  and  reviews  who 
makes  entertainment  sound  like  tun. 
Good  pay,  benefits  for  experienced 
reporters.  Send  clips,  resume  to  Greg 
Bean,  Editor,  North  Shore:  Sunday,  Box 
293,  Danvers,  MA  01923. 


_ HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

AGGRESSIVE  ZONE  5  business  weekly 
seeks  Number-2  editor  to  run  daily 
newsroom  operation.  Candidates  must 
have  minimum  7  years  experience  or 
equivalent.  Must  also  demonstrate  good 
writing  and  clear  thinking.  Replies  to 
Box  1746,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
Exhilarating,  rewarding,  tormenting. 
Your  clips  must  demonstrate  your 
extraordinary  news  nose.  The  Citizen, 
25  Dill  St.,  Auburn,  NY  13021. 

ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 
Challenging  job  on  midnight  shift. 
Looking  for  skilled  editor,  strong  on 
layout  and  color,  careful  with  details, 
experienced  supervisor.  Pagination 
experience  would  help.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  quick  advancement.  A 
Gannett  newspaper  one  hour  from  New 
York  City.  Send  layout  samples,  resume 
and  letter  telling  what  you  do  best  to 
Charles  Nutt,  Executive  Editor,  The 
Courier-News,  PO  Box  6600,  Bridgewa¬ 
ter,  NJ  08807.  For  more  details  call 
(201)  722-8800. _ 

BUSINESS/MEDICAL  writer:  Exper¬ 
ienced  hand  to  cover  business  beat  for 
daily  paper  and  weekly  section.  Also 
coverage  of  health  and  medicine,  two 
hospitals.  Send  clips,  resume  to  Bob 
Unger,  Managing  Editor,  Transcript- 
Telegram,  120  Whiting  Farms  Road, 
Holyoke,  MA  01040. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 
The  Journal  Times  seeks  a  reporter  who 
would  rather  write  about  business  than 
oreathe  oxygen.  We  are  a  38,000  daily 
PM  paper  going  AM  in  June  and  want 
our  3-member  business  reporting  team 
to  cover  local  business  news  like  they 
have  never  done  before. 

Name  it  and  we’ve  got  in  Ra.cine:  manu¬ 
facturing,  retail,  automotive,  high-tech, 
mom-and-pop,  entrepreneurs,  recrea¬ 
tion,  tourism  and  industry.  You’ll  never 
lack  for  stories  to  write. 

The  successful  applicants  will  have  3-5 
years  of  reporting  experience  (business 
preferred),  and  an  intense  desire  to 
report  news,  good  people  skills  and  an 
uncontrollable  curiosity. 

The  application  deadline  is  February 
27,  and  I  hope  you  will  call  me  if  you 
would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  posi¬ 
tion.  Resume  and  clips  can  be  sent  to: 
Mike  Reddin,  City  Editor,  The  Journal 
Times,  212  Fourth  St.,  Racine,  Wl 
53403.  (414)  634-3322. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR  for  expanding, 
competitive  daily.  Department  head 
position  requires  extensive  writing  and 
proven  ability  to  motivate  staff  and 
direct  section.  Some  copy  editing  a 
plus.  Minimum  5-10  years  preferred. 
Resume,  clips  to  Linda  Cunningham, 
The  Times,  PO  Box  847,  Trenton,  NJ 
08605. _ 

CITY  EDITOR-  Award  winning  Mid 
Atlantic  dailies  of  105,000 
circulation— newest  members  of 
Tribune  Company— seeks  editor  who 
loves  hard  news  and  good  writing  and 
can  lead  staff  introducing  both.  Must 
have  3  to  5  years  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume,  samples  of  your 
own  writing  and  summary  of  news 
projects  you  were  proudest  of  in  86,  to 
Box  1773,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CLASSICAL  MUSIODANCE  CRITIC 
The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  Dispatch,  a 
Knight-Ridder  daily  in  the  culturally 
rich  Twin  Cities,  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  a  classical  music/dance 
critic.  Candidates  should  have  a  back¬ 
ground  that  includes  substantial  experi¬ 
ence  in  critical  writing,  feature  writing, 
and  reporting.  Send  resumes  and  clips 
to  Roy  Close,  Entertainment  Editor, 
345  Cedar  St.,  St.  Paul,  MN  55101,  or 
call  (612)  228-5588. 
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HELP  WANTED 


A  NEWSLETTER  needs  top  news  and 
analysis  skills:  Heavy  phones,  light 
travel,  tight  writing,  nonsmoker.  Prefer 
knowledge  of  entertainment  or  consum¬ 
er  electronics.  Publisher,  Box  85486, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90072. 


COPY  EDITOR—  LAYOUT  PERSON  We 
need  a  copy  editor  with  solid  skills  and 
someone  with  contemporary  layout 
design  experience  and  an  undestanding 
of  the  use  of  graphics  who  can  design 
crisp,  lively  and  attractive  news  and 
feature  pages.  Send  samples  to:  Sandra 
Thompson,  Managing  Editor,  Las  Vegas 
Sun,  121  S.  Highland,  Las  Vegas,  NV 
89106. 


COPY  EDITOR  needed  on  medium  sized 
PM  7  day  in  Zone  5.  We’re  successfully 
battling  tough  competition  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  We  need  a  clear  headed  quick- 
study  with  experience  who  wants  to 
learn  and  take  responsibity.  Will  rotate 
on  wire,  local,  business,  Sunday  copy/ 
layout  and  work  with  excellent  graphic/ 
photo  department.  Box  1750,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  Weekly  newspaper  group 
serving  Monmouth  and  central 
Middlesex  county’s  seeks  exerienced 
professional  with  background  in 
community  journalism.  Duties  will 
include  copy  editing  on  VDT.  pencil 
editing,  and  page  makeup  on  electronic 
system.  Skills  should  include  ability  to 
structure  stories;  correct  spelling, 
grammar  and  punctuation;  and  act  as  a 
watch  dog  against  errors  of  fact.  A  sense 
of  humor  helps.  We  will  train  the  right 
person.  Good  starting  salary,  excellent 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  The  Indepen¬ 
dent  Newspapers.  PO  Box  81,  Keyport, 
NJ  07735, 

'  COPY  EDITOR 

College  Degree-5  years  experience. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Box  1767,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor 

Leading  national  business 
magazine  (850,000  ABC 
circ.)  needs  skillful  journal¬ 
ist  and  strong  operations 
manager  for  NO.  Z  position. 
Excellent  opportunity  for 
future  advancement  for 
person  who  demonstrates 
high-level  abilities  in  guid¬ 
ing  creation  of  articles,  edit¬ 
ing  them,  and  directing  and 
motivating  talented  15 
person  staff. 

Monthly  magazine  recently 
redesigned,  upgraded  in 
content  and  focused  on 
useful  information  for 
owners  and  managers  of 
small  and  medium-size 
businesses. 

Competitive  salary  and  excel- 
lent  benefits.  Reply  to 
Nation’s  Business. 

Personnel  Department 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
1615  H  Street,  NW 
U.S.  Citizenship  Required 
EOE 

(The  U.S.  Chamber  is  not  a 
government  agency.) 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR  The 
Dayton  Daily  News  and  Journal  Herald 
is  looking  for  an  assistant  features 
editor/lifestyle  to  supervise  the  staff  of 
this  all-day  paper  with  a  circulation 
close  to  200,000.  Duties  include 
generating  story  ideas,  making  assign¬ 
ments,  planning,  copy  editing  and  writ¬ 
ing  headlines.  Candidates  should  have 
some  management  experience.  Please 
send  cover  letter,  resume,  and  samples 
of  your  work  to  Karla  Garrett  Milton, 
Executive  Features  Editor,  Dayton  Daily 
News  and  Journal  Herald,  45  South 
Ludlow  St.,  Dayton,  OH  45402. 


REPORTERS  NEEDED  who  can  aggres¬ 
sively  and  accuratley  cover  business 
and  general  assignment  beats  for  two 
paper  7  day  operation  reaching  60,000 
subscribers  in  hotly  competitive  metro¬ 
politan  market.  If  you’re  good  and  want 
a  challenge,  send  resume/clips  to  Russ 
Scott,  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily 
Dispatch,  1720  Fifth  Ave.,  Moline  IL 
61265. 


COPY  EDITOR 

We’re  looking  for  a  copy  editor  with 
exceptional  skills  for  the  night  desk  of 
our  125,000  circulation  newspaper  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  area.  We  want 
a  demanding  editor  who  cares  about 
accuracy,  clarity  and  thoroughness. 
Send  a  resume,  clips  or  tearsheets  and 
a  1  page  autobiography  to  William  K. 
Warren,  Managing  Editor,  Roanoke 
Times  &  World  News,  PO  Box  2491, 
Roanoke,  VA  24010.  An  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer. 


DIRECTOR  OF  GRAPHICS  The  (Stam¬ 
ford)  Advocate  and  Greenwich  Time,  2 
Times  Mirror  daily  and  Sunday  papers 
in  Fairfield  County  Connecticut,  want  to 
hire  an  individual  who  will  supervise 
graphic  and  design  operations.  We  need 
someone  with  at  least  6  years-and 
preferably  more-experience  in  photo- 

traphic,  page  design  and  graphics. 

ome  of  this  experience  must  have 
been  managerial.  Good  news  judgment, 
an  ability  to  initiate  and  execute  photo 
and  design  projects  and  good  people 
skills  are  musts.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  have  day-to-day  responsibility 
for  insuring  that  our  use  of  photos  and 
other  graphic  elements  is  imaginative 
and  consists  with  our  overall  news  and 
editorial  philosophy.  Applicants  should 
write  no  more  than  a  3  page  outline  of 
their  background,  experience  and  philo¬ 
sophy  of  newspaper  design  and  include 
a  resume  with  complete  salary  history. 
Send  in  confidence  to  Kenneth  H. 
Brief,  Executive  Editor,  The  Advocate 
And  Greenwich  Time,  75  Tresser  Blvd., 
Stamford,  CT  06904-9307.  Envelope 
should  be  marked  "Graphics  Director 
Applicant." 


EDITOR 

Excellent  opportunity  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Retired  Persons  for 
an  experienced  professional  to  direct  all 
editorial  aspects  of  our  tabloid  size 
newspapers.  With  a  circulation  of  over 
15  million  copies,  these  newspapers 
inform  our  members  about  topical  and 
political  developments  of  interest  to 
older  Americans  and  efforts  of  Associa¬ 
tion’s  program  and  legislative  deci¬ 
sions.  Successful  candidate  will  deter¬ 
mine  news  and  feature  coverage,  assign 
stories  and  pictures,  edit  and/or  write 
articles,  maintain  orderly  plan  to  meet 
deadlines,  manage  staff,  etc. 

BS  plus  a  minimum  of  7  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  news-oriented  editorial  envi¬ 
ronment  required,  with  at  least  3  years 
in  a  management-level  position.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  to  $50K,  plus  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  employee  benefit  package.  Please 
send  resume  tO:  AARP,  Human  Resour¬ 
ces  Department — Editor,  PO  Box 
19269,  Washington,  DC  20036.  AA/ 
EOE. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR.  Alabama  daily  newspaper 
seeks  editor  with  excellent  witing  and 
editing  skills.  Must  have  the  ability  to 
manage  others.  The  person  we  seek  is 
likely  now  the  editor  of  a  large  weekly  or 
small  daily  who  has  the  desire  to  even¬ 
tually  become  a  publisher.  Send 
resume  to:  Shelton  Prince,  Publisher, 
The  Times-Journal,  PO  Box  611, 
Selma,  AL  36702-0611. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER.  Our  view:  maxi¬ 
mum  individual  liberty,  limited  govern¬ 
ment,  free  enterprise,  need  for  strong 
national  defense  in  face  of  very  real 
Soviet  threat.  Send  resume  to  Editorial 
Page  Editor,  Gazette  Telegraph,  Box 
1779,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80901. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  for  Economic 
World,  monthly  magazine  on  Japanese 
business.  Telephone  reception,  contact 
with  ad  agencies,  typing,  mail  distribu¬ 
tion,  filing;  Japanese  language  ability 
preferred.  Qualifications,  salary 
requirements,  to  Publisher,  Economic 
World,  60  E.  42nd  St.,  NYC  10165 
(212)  986-1588. 


EDITOR  PROGRESSIVE  Zone  2  weekly 
group  seeking  an  editor  for  100  year  old 
flagship  paper.  Manage  a  staff  of  18. 
Candidate  should  have  excellent  editing 
and  layout  skills,  superb  news  judg¬ 
ment,  must  motivate  and  reward  staf¬ 
fers.  Community  involvement  a  must!  If 
local  journalism  is  your  life,  we  want 
you.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
join  a  progressive,  growing  company  in 
a  top  position.  Write  to  us  explaining 
why  you  are  the  right  person.  Box  1724, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-  Prize  winning  upstate  New 
York  PM  seeks  bright  aggressive  editor 
for  copy,  layout  to  help  direct  local 
desk.  Nice  living  environment  near 
capital  and  resort  areas.  Resume  and 
clips,  Mai  Provost,  The  Recorder,  1 
Venner  Rd.,  Amsterdam,  NY  12010. 


EDITOR  WANTED 

Experienced  newspaper  journalist  to 
manage  new  community  weekly  in  Fair- 
field  Country,  CT.  Top  editing,  rewriting 
and  reporting  skills  required.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  layout  head  writing  and  produc¬ 
tion  necessary.  Candidate  must  be 
personable,  unflappable  and  have  abili¬ 
ty  to  supervise  professional  staff  and 
freelancers.  List  current  salary.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1764,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTERS 

We  need  two  reporters  who  can  think 
and  write,  who  are  curious  about  life 
around  them,  and  who  care  about  the 
craft  of  reporting.  The  Sandusky  Regis¬ 
ter  is  a  27,500,  7-day  P.M.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  clips  to  Rex  Rhoades, 
Sandusky  Register,  314  W.  Market  St. 
Sandusky,  OH  44870.  To  return  mater¬ 
ial,  include  SASE. 

FEATURE  WRITER  Self  motivated 
general  assignment  reporter  sought  to 
lead  award  winning  feature  section  of 
20,000  NJ  daily  to  new  heights.  Must 
have  1  to  2  years  daily  experience.  Send 
clips,  resume,  and  salary  history  to  Pam 
Abouzeid,  The  Register,  1  Register 
Plaza,  Shrewsbury,  NJ  07701. 

FEATURE  WRITER 

If  you’re  a  polished  feature  writer  with  a 
flair  for  off  beat  stories,  we’d  like  to  talk 
with  you.  We’re  looking  for  someone 
with  these  qualites  as  well  as  energy, 
self  motivation  and  at  least  3  years  of 
feature  writing  experience.  Our 
125,000  circulation  newspaper  is  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  area  with  low 
cost  of  living  and  a  moderate  climate. 
Send  a  resume,  clips  1  page  autobio- 

traphy  to  William  K.  Warren,  Managing 
ditor,  Roanoke  T'mes  &  World  News, 
PO  Box  2491,  Roanoke,  VA  24010.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


FREELANCE  WRITERS  and  photogra¬ 
phers  in  every  state.  Articles  on  the 
alcohol  beverage  industry  for  trade 
newspaper.  Resume,  clips  to  Jean 
Marie  McKowen,  Box  283,  Wayne,  NJ 
07470. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  Reporter 
needed  at  the  farmer-hub  in  Millersburg 
Ohio.  Entry  level  position.  You’ll  learn  it 
all  at  this  fine  weekly  newspaper  in  the 
heart  Ohio’s  Amish  country.  Write  to 
Ken  Blum,  Manager,  Weekly  Division, 
The  Daily  Record,  4()9  North  Main  St., 
Orrville,  OH  44667. 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS  $16,040- 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call  (805) 
687-600(5  Ext.  R-4261  for  current 
federal  list.  (Fee  required.) 


HEALTH  WRITERS 

Millionaire  a  new  national  magazine 
needs  freelance  writers  to  contribute 
articles  on  health  and  fitness.  Experi¬ 
ence  required.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  Millionaire,  PO  Box  2903, 
West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33402. 


INTERNSHIPS 

Spend  6  months  interning  with  crack 
professional  journalists  in  the  Illinois 
statehouse  pressroom  as  part  of  Sanga¬ 
mon  State  University’s  one-year  MA 
Public  Affairs  Reporting  program.  Prog¬ 
ram  has  an  81  percent  placement 
record.  Tuition  waivers  and  $2,640 
stipends  during  internship.  Applica¬ 
tions  due  by  April  1.  Contact  Bill  Miller, 
PAC  429a,  SSU,  Springfield,  IL 
62794-9243.  (217)  786-6535. 

JEWISH  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in 
Washington,  D.C.  seeks  energetic, 
experience  editor  to  lead  talented  team 
of  writers.  Must  have  solid  journalism 
and  management  skills,  ability  to  over¬ 
see  layout  and  design,  news  judgment, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  American 
Jewish  community,  Israel  and  national 
politics.  Send  resume,  references  and 
clips  to  Box  1734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  quality  32,000 
PM  daily  in  university  community.  Our 
former  editor  was  promoted,  and  we  are 
looking  for  a  shirt-sleeve  editor  who 
enjoys  working  with  an  eager  staff. 
Strong  editing  and  layout  skills  a  must. 
Send  resume  to  Lawson  Marshall,  The 
Daily  Progress,  PO  Box  9030,  Charlot¬ 
tesville.  VA  22906. 


MID-SIZE  Zone  3  PM  has  immediate 
openings  for  experienced  general 
assignment  reporters.  Award  winning 
paper;  nice  place  to  live.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1748,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MILLIONAIRE  EDITORS 
Millionaire  a  new  national  magazine  has 
staff  openings  for  an  associate  editor 
and  copy  editor.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  candidates  in  the  south  Florida 
area.  Experience  required.  Send 
resume  to  Millionaire,  PO  Box  2903, 
West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33402. 


- ^ -  OREGON  17,000  PM  daily  seeks  fast 

ER  accurate  experienced  design-minded 

I  writer  with  a  news  editor  to  help  continue  upgrade  of 
!’d  like  to  talk  paper.  Successful  applicant  should 
for  someone  have  a  minimum  of  5  years  experience 
ill  as  energy,  inavarietyof  newsroom  jobs,  with  some 
st  3  years  of  supervisory  work.  Goal  is  to  become  the 
ience.  Our  best  little  paper  in  the  Northwest.  Send 
(spaper  is  in  letter  of  application  telling  why  you 
area  with  low  want  the  job  and  your  news  and  design 
irate  climate,  philosophy,  full  resume  with  refer- 
)age  autobio-  ences,  10  of  your  best  headlines  and  5 
“n.  Managing  of  your  best  page  designs  to;  Roger 
World  News,  Morton,  Editor,  Grants  Pass  Daily  Cour- 
A  24010.  An  ier,  PO  Box  1468,  Grants  Pass,  OR 
ir.  97526.  Deadline  March  1. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NIGHT  EDITOR  chance  to  put  your 
stamp  on  North  Dakota’s  oldest  daily 
and  newest  morning  paper  going  AM 
April  6.  We  need  a  wordsmith  and 
layout  expert  to  give  us  the  sharpest 
heads  and  brightest  pages  in  the  upper 
West.  Full  color  printing,  modern  plant 
in  a  beautfiul  capital  city.  Reply  with 
clips  and  tearsheet  to  Dave  Fuselier, 
Editor,  The  Bismarck  Tribune,  PO  Box 
1498,  Bismarck,  ND  58502,  and  don’t 
believe  anything  they  tell  you  about  the 
weather. 


PENNEY-MISSOURI  AWARD  winning 
(’83  and  ‘85)  23,00  circulation  Texas 
Gulf  Coast  daily  needs  strong  feature 
writer  with  excellent  editing/layout 
skills  to  join  five-person  features  staff. 
We  need  someone  to  assist  in 
designing/laying  out  two  sections  and  a 
weekly  entertainment  magazine  each 
week  plus  act  as  swing  writer.  We 
believe  in  giving  creative  people  a 
chance  to  be  creative  and  we  want 
someone  who  isn’t  afraid  of  hard  work, 
who  can  be  a  good  idea  person  and  who 
can  work  with,  and  guide,  other 
talented  people.  Experience  preferred 
but  will  consider  recent  journalism 
graduates  with  internships,  work  on 
college  daily.  Send  clips,  samples  of 
layouts,  references  to:  Dee  Mclhenny, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Brazosport  Facts, 
Clute,  TX  77531. 


INVESTIGATIVE  Skills  a  must  if  you 
want  to  be  considered  for  a  metro 
reporting  position  on  one  of  America’s 
fastest  growing  papers.  You  need  at 
least  5  years  experience  (including 
some  on  a  big  city  daily),  dynamite  clips 
and  enthusiastic  references.  We  offer 
top  pay,  competitive  challenge  and 
growth  opportunities.  Only  the  very  best 
need  apply.  Send  letter,  resume,  clips 
and  references  to  Joe  Jennings,  Assis¬ 
tant  Managing  Editor/Metro,  News  Sun 
Sentinel,  PO  Box  14430,  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale,  FL  33302. 


PROGRESSIVE  NEWSPAPER  group 
needs  experienced  wire  editor  and  staff 
reporter  for  new  daily  in  south  central 
Louisiana.  Positions  are  open  now. 

Good  opportunity.  Pleasant  working  bruKib  uul 
conditions.  Apply  to  Steve  Dines,  Beau-  reporter.  We 
regard  Daily  News,  PO  Box  846,  De  section.  Phoen 
Bidder,  LA  70634  or  call  (318)  and  growing. 
462-0616. _  NBA,  Spring 

PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR  The  NCAA  is  Lurnia^Thbum 
accepting  applications  for  a  publica-  pj^st  Ave  Me‘ 
tions  editor  position.  3  years  profession¬ 
al  editing  experience  required.  Experi-  cdcidtc  rnp 
ence  editing  different  types  of  publica-  ““L 

tions  preferred.  Candidate  should  have  SI  nJPnV-ii' 
sports  knowledge  and  be  adaptable  to 
d  e  s  k  -  b  0  u  n  d  environment. 

Salary-$18,000  to  $20,000.  Send 

cover  letter,  resume  and  salary  history 

to  Wallace  Renfro,  NCAA,  PO  Box  ® 

1906,  Mission,  KS  66201,  no  later  ?  „  k 

than  March  2  material  tc 

tnan  iviarcn 

REPORTER  05701. 

Needed  for  an  upstate  South  Carolina  _ 

semi-weekly,  currently  a  national  blue  cpoR-rc  rnn 
ribbon  newspaper.  Applications  invited  nm  rirrn  J 
from  EXPERIENCED  reporters  ready  to 
start  up  the  ladder  to  editor  of  this  ^ 'I 
award  winning  newspaper.  Give  newsoaoerand 
complete  information  as  to  experience,  ^  , 

education  and  salary  expected.  Top  g  Pi‘°  ''  |jj 
entry  level  reporters  also  invited  to 
apply.  Box  1707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  Ten  year  old  rapidly  grow-  has  a 

ing  weekly  news  and  lifestyle  tabloid  bright,  clear, 
magazine  has  an  opening  for  an  exper-  expect  excell 
ienced  newspaper  reporter.  We  have  a  outstanding  op 
strong  tradition  for  local  hard  hitting  person.  We  cov 
reporting.  Circulation  50,000,  strong  local  Mor 
use  of  process  color.  Competitive  salary  Women  and  ri 
and  benefits,  experience  required,  urged  to  app 
Send  resume  and  samples  to  (jhristo-  resume,  tear  i 
pher  Nesbitt,  Publisher,  Worcester  ences  to  Cha 
Magazine, PO  Box  1000,  Worcester,  MA  Editor,  The  Ha\ 
01614.  Burlington,  lA 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  14,  1987 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER  Monmouth  County’s  largest 
weekly  newspaper  group  is  seeking  a 
reporter  with  a  minimum  of  one  year 
professional  experience.  The  successful 
applicant  will  have  a  command  of  gram¬ 
mar,  punctuation,  and  spelling;  will 
know  how  to  cover  a  community  thor¬ 
oughly;  and  will  set  high  standards  for 
his  (her)  performance.  Our  managing 
editors  are  demanding,  but  they  offer 
reporters  an  opportunity  to  cover  a 
community  the  way  it  should  be 
covered.  Reporters  also  have  a  voice  in 
determining  the  editorial  content  of  our 
papers.  Good  starting  salary,  excellent 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  a  covering 
letter  to  The  Independent  Newspapers, 
PO  Box  81,  Keyport,  NJ  07735. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  for  top 
quality  weekly.  Montana’s  largest  circu¬ 
lation  weekly,  award  winner.  Entry 
level,  immediate  opening.  Must  know 
writing,  photography,  darkroom.  Salary, 
travel  expense,  insurance.  Resume  to 
High  Country  Independent  Press,  PO 
Box  1019,  Belgrade,  MT  59714. 


REPORTER  Hard  working  aggressive 
reporter  needed.  Must  be  good  on  dead¬ 
line  news  stories.  Must  have  at  least  3 
years  experience.  A  Gannett  newspaper. 
Send  clips  and  resume  to  Mike  Blecha, 
Metro  Editor,  Green  Bay  Press- 
Gazette,  PO  Box  19430,  Green  Bay, 
Wl  54307-9430.  Equal  opportunity 
employer. 


SCIENCE  WRITER  experienced  writer 
sought  by  University  of  California-Davis 
News  Service  to  research,  write  and 
market  news  stories  in  applied  and 
theoretical  sciences  to  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  media.  Salary:  $2,733-3,296  per 
month.  Submit  writing  sample.  Apply  to 
UC-Davis,  Employment  Office,  TB-122, 
Davis,  C^  95616  for  job  number  7 
-0026  by  3/20/87.  Call  (916) 
752-7140  for  application,  M-F  10 
am-2pm.  EOE. 


SPORTS  COLUMNIST  needed  to  do 
weekly  sports  column  on  freelance  basis 
for  central  Massachusetts  weekly.  Box 
1723,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  COLUMNIST,  desk  chief, 
reporter.  We’re  beefing  up  sports 
section.  Phoenix  area  AM  daily,  60,000 
and  growing.  Arizona  State  Pac-10, 
NBA,  Spring  training.  Send  resume, 
work  samples,  references  to  Dave 
Lumia,  Tribune  Newspapers,  120  West 
First  Ave.,  Mesa,  AZ  85202. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  for  the  best 
newspaper  in  Vermont.  We  are  a 
25,000  daily  that  covers  our  local 
teams  in  depth  and  is  read  statewide. 
Good  graphics,  headline  writing  and 
editing  skills  a  must.  Minimum  two 
years  copy  editing  experience  on  a 
daily.  Send  resume  and  other  support¬ 
ing  material  to  Dennis  Jensen,  Sports 
Editor,  Rutland  Herald,  Rutaland,  VT 
05701. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITOR-PUBLISHER  for  a  twice  weekly 
North  Georgia  community  newspaper 
with  daily  potential.  Modern  offices  no 
production  responsibility.  One  hour 
from  Atlanta.  Please  send  resume  to 
Box  1686,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  for  125,000  all 
day  paper  who  can  evaluate  stories  of 
proper  play;  edit  to  meet  tough  stan¬ 
dards  of  clarity,  conciseness  and 
completness;  produce  lively  layouts 
with  up  to  the  minute  updating.  College 
degree  preferred;  2  years  sports  writing 
and  or  sports  desk  experience.  Send 
resume,  2  page  autobiography,  work 
samples  to  Bill  Bern,  Sports  Editor, & 
Ronake  Times  &  World-News,  Box 
2491,  Roanoke,  VA  24010.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


SPORTS 

Versatile  sports  writer  with  photo  experi¬ 
ence  needed  at  AM  daily  in  beautiful 
south  central  Wyoming.  (Jontact  Chuck 
Bowlus,  Daily  Times,  PO  Box  370, 
Rawlins,  WY  82301.  (307  )324-3411. 


SPORTS  WRITER  need  experienced 
reporter  to  be  in  two-person  operation 
covering  high  school  sports  in  Nashville 
and  Middle  Tennesee.  Preps  is  impor¬ 
tant  element  in  this  13-person  depart¬ 
ment  that  is  committed  to  local  news 
coverage.  Applicants  must  be  able  to 
assume  leadership  position  on  high 
school  issues.  Send  resume  to  Joe 
Worley,  Executive  Editor,  Nashville 
Banner,  1100  Broadway,  Nashville,  TN 
37202. 


TALENTED  REPORTER  ready  to  move 
up?  One  of  the  Pacific  Northwest’s  top 
weekly  needs  key  editor  to  use  latest 
technology,  help  us  achieve  our  poten¬ 
tial.  Need  editing,  layout,  news  skills; 
knowledge  of  computer  graphics,  laser 
printing  helpful.  (Community  judged  1 
of  10  most  liveable  in  U.S. — tops  for 
sailing,  fishing,  ideal  climate.  Send 
resume,  work  examples  to:  Publisher, 
PO  Box  519,  Friday  Harbor,  WA 
98250. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


THE  PALM  BEACH  POST  is  looking  for 
a  state  capital  bureau  chief  who  can 
keep  up  with  the  daily  news  generated 
by  government  in  a  fast  growing  state 
and  also  do  major  enterprise  reporting. 
Send  clips  resume,  and  references  to 
Randy  Schultz,  Managing  Editor,  2751 
S.  Dixie  Hwy.,  West  Palm  Beach,  FL 
33405. 


"TOP  GUN"  Experienced  news  reporter 
to  handle  tough  assignments  on  our 
16,000  pm  7  day  paper  in  South  West 
Louisiana.  Minimum  3  years  profes¬ 
sional  experience  required. 
$15-$20,000  to  start.  The  Daily 
Iberian,  PO  Box  1270,  New  Iberia  LA 
70561. 


WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  GET  THE  JOB  YOU 
WANT!  Get  the  Facts.  Free  Valuable 
Report.  Northwest  Marketing,  Box 
3658-J,  Lacey,  WA  98503. 


WRITER-EDITOR 

National  magazine-tops  in  its  field- 
needs  a  seasoned  pro  to  write  features 
on  complex  subjects  for  a  highly 
educated  audience.  If  you  can  deliver 
clear,  lively  articles  that  go  beyond 
straight  reporting  to  analyze  problems 
and  convey  authoritative  advice,  we 
have  the  job  you’re  looking  for.  Your 
credentials  will  be  even  stronger  if  you 
can  also  strengthen  and  polish  other 
writers’  copy  without  overrriding  their 
originality.  We’re  offering  excellent  pay 
and  benefits,  with  plenty  of  room  for 
salary  growth  and  the  chance,  if  you 
want  it,  to  work  your  way  into  editorial 
management.  Send  a  resume  and 
samples,  but  make  your  best  case  with 
a  letter  that  summarizes  your  back¬ 
ground  and  shows  how  well  you  put  your 
thoughts  on  paper. 

Box  MBW  6658 
ONE  LINCOLN  PLAZA 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10023 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SPORTS  EDITOR-The  Hawk  Eye,  a 
20,000  circulation  daily  in  Burlington, 
Iowa,  is  seeking  a  sports  editor.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  have  experience  on  a  daily 
newspaper  and  be  willing  to  cover  parti¬ 
cipatory  and  spectator  sports;  issues 
and  personalities.  We  need  a  sports 
editor  who  believes  in  exciting  page 
design,  who  insists  on  consistent  cover¬ 
age,  who  has  ability  to  edit  and  to  write 
bright,  clear,  accurate  stories.  We 
expect  excellence  and  will  provide 
outstanding  opportunities  for  the  right 
person.  We  cover  Univ.  of  Iowa  (Big  10) 
and  local  Montreal  Expo  farm  team. 
Women  and  minority  candidates  are 
urged  to  apply.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume,  tear  sheets,  clips  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Charles  Gates,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Hawk  Eye,  800  S.  Main  St., 
Burlington,  lA  52601. 


HIESTMENT  BANKING 
NERGERSi  ACQUISITIONS 
PUBLISHING  AND  BROADCASRNG 

THE  OPPORTUNITY: 

•  Elite,  small  N.Y.  investment  bank,  leader  in  its 
field 

•  AVP  in  mergers  &  acquisitions  group 

•  Identify  and  develop  leads  for  publishing  and 
broadcasting  deals 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

Respond  ONLY  If  you  are: 

•  Aggressive,  hands-on,  self-starter.  Highly  in¬ 
telligent.  A  natural  salesperson. 

•  Knowledgeable  and  interested  in  the  publishing 
and  broadcasting  fields. 

•  Prepared  to  develop  leads  from  numerous  cold 

COMPENSATION  $60K  PLUS 
UNLIMITED  TOP  BONUS  POTENTIAL 

Send  resume  in  strictest  confidence  to: 

Box  1 776,  Editor  &  Publisher 
Our  employees  are  aware  of  this  advertisement. 


HELP  WANTED 


SALES 


RECRUITMENT 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

MID- 

ATLANTIC 

REGION 


CW  Communications,  Inc.,  (CWCI)  the 
world’s  leading  publisher  of  computer- 
related  newspapers  and  magazines, 
announces  an  excellent  Washington 
D.C. -based  opportunity  for  Its 
publication,  Computerworla. 

Computerworld,  the  nation's  leading 
publication  for  computer  involved 
professionals  maintains  a  strong 
recruitment  advertising  section  sold  by 
our  newly  formed  national  sales  staff.  A 
strong  interaction  exists  between  our 
regional  managers  and  a  solid 
telemarketing  sales  team.  The 
successful  candidate  for  this  position 
will  receive  support  from  an  in-house 
sates  promotion,  research  and  direct 
marketing  department. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  recruitment  advertising 
sales  and  be  a  self-starter,  able  to  sen 
effectively  without  immediate 
supervision.  Regional  travel  Is 
necessary  in  order  to  work  with 
agencies  and  clients.  Opportunity  for 
career  growth  and  increasing  amounts 
of  responsibility  exists  for  an 
energetic,  creative  and  well-organized 


John  Corrigan 
National  Recruitment 
Advertisir>g  Director 
CW  Communications,  Inc. 
375  Cochituate  Road 
Framingham.  MA  01701 
iOE  M/F 


CW  COaaMUNKATION&  me. 


HELP  WANTED 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


Dewar  Information  Systems  Corporation 
currently  has  a  position  open  in  Appli¬ 
cations  Services  Department.  Person 
must  be  experienced  in  one  or  more  of 
the  following  areas— systems  manager, 
applications  or  training.  Must  be  able  to 
travel.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  resume  to  B.  Pearson, 
DISC,  Application  Services  Depart¬ 
ment,  9901  Derby  Lane,  Westchester, 
Illinois  60153. 


FRONT-END  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
We're  planning  to  convert  our  front  end 
system  in  the  immeditate  future  to  Sll 
and  need  a  versatile  system’s  manager. 
This  challenging  position  includes 
management  of  the  systems  operations 
staff  and  coordination  of  the  editorial 
classified  and  production  system  appli¬ 
cations.  Good  interpersonal  skills  and  a 
trouble  shooter’s  instincts  a  must.  No 
regular  travel.  Great  Gulf  Coast  loca¬ 
tion.  We  offer  a  competitive  compensa¬ 
tion  package.  Since  our  conversion 
schedule  is  ambitious,  mail  your 
resume  or  call  today.  Contact  David 
Parker,  Mobile  Press  Register,  Box 
2488,  Mobile,  AL  33630.  (205) 
433-1551. 


FORMAT  WRITER/CONSULTANT 
ATEX/SIl/CSI  systems.  Must  know  exist¬ 
ing  format  libraries  and  be  able  to  write 
new  formats  for  area  composition. 
Contract  jobs.  Rates  negotiable.  Send 
resume.  Strategic  Development  Corp., 
7  Railroad  Ave.,  Bedford,  MA  01730. 
(617)  275-3870. 


PROFESSIONAL  retail  display  ad  sales¬ 
person  needed  to  work  in  western 
Chicago  suburbs  for  growing  newspaper 
group.  If  you  are  energetic,  enthusiastic 
with  new  ideas  and  a  proven  track 
record  in  newspaper  sales,  we  offer  a 
good  base  salary  plus  commission  and  a 
company  car.  Send  resume,  letter  and 
salary  requirements  to  Examiner  Publi¬ 
cations,  PO  Box  266,  Winfield,  IL 
60190. 


HELP  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED 

It’s  your 
PeopIe-to-People 
Meeting  Place! 


INVESTMENT  BANKING 
MERGERS  &  ACQUISITIONS 
PUBLISHING  AND  BROADCASTING 


THE  OPPORTUNITY: 

•  Elite,  small  N.Y.  investment  bank,  leader  in  its  field 

•  VP  in  mergers  &  acquisitions  group 

•  Identify  and  execute  deals  in  publishing  and 
broadcasting 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

Respond  ONLY  if  you  are: 

•  Aggressive,  hands-on,  self-starter.  Highly  intelligent. 

A  natural  salesperson. 

•  Presently  working  as  an  investment  or  commercial 
banker,  or  as  a  media  broker,  with  an  exceptional 
track  record. 

•  Knowledgeable  and  interested  in  the  publishing 
and  broadcasting  fields. 

•  Prepared  to  travel  10  weeks  a  year;  develop  leads 
from  cold  calls. 

COMPENSATION  $120K  PLUS 
UNLIMITED  TOP  BONUS  POTENTIAL 

Send  resume  in  strictest  confidence  to: 

Box  1777,  Editor  &  Publisher 
Our  employees  are  aware  of  this  advertisement. 


NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 
TRUST 

E&P  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING. 

Call  212  675-4380 

Editor  &  Publisher 
11  Wbst  19  Street 
New  Vbik,  N.Y.  10011 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR 
Experience  in  complete  generated 

Graphics  as  well  as  free  hand  art-at  least 
years  experience.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Box  1768,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


LIBRARY  ASSISTANT  MANAGER 
Seattle  Times,  Washington’s  largest 
newspaper,  is  looking  for  assistant 
library  manager.  Collections  include 
books,  serials,  clippings,  microfiche, 
roll  film,  vertical  file  and  photographs. 
The  Times  full-text  database  is  avail¬ 
able  on  DataTimes.  Other  online 
services  include  Dialog,  Nexis  and  Vu/ 
Text.  Qualifications  of  the  position 
include:*  3-5  years  reference  experi¬ 
ence  (including  traditional  and  elec¬ 
tronic  sources)*  Minimum  of  2  years 
library  supervisory  experience.*  Ability 
to  train  and  motivate  staff  including 
research  specialist  and  reference 
staff.*  Function  well  in  a  high-pressure 
work  environment  and  stays  abreast  of 
latest  advances  in  field.*  Imaginative 
and  flexible;  able  to  fully  participate  in 
recomendations  and  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  a  broad  range  of  services  for  our 
newsroom  staff.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary  and  excellent  benefit  package. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  history 
to:  R.C.  FOLLETT,  THE  SEATTLE 
TIMES,  PO  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA 
98111.  please,  no  phone  calls.  All 
inquiries  will  recieve  a  response. 


HELP  WANTED 


FREELANCE 


PHOTOJOURNALISTS.  Free-lancers 
assigned  to  write  and  photograph  plant 
profiles  for  trade  publication-in 
Midwest  and  Southeast  USA.  Pay  on 
acceptance  $300.00  per  article  (up  to 
2,500  words)  plus  $10.00  per  photo 
and  expenses.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Box  1753. 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM 

ASSISTANT  MANAGER 
We  need  an  assistant  for  the  mailroom 
manager  of  this  medium-size  morning 
daily/Sunday  newspaper  in  one  of  the 
most  desirable  living  locations.  North¬ 
ern  California. 

We  have  a  brand  new  facility  with  state- 
of-the-art  Ferag  mailroom  packaging 
and  inserting  equipment.  The  person 
we  are  looking  for  will  be  a  strong  line 
foreman  who  has  the  ability  to  assist  the 
large,  sophisticated  mailroom 
operation. 

All  replies  strictly  confidential.  Please 
send  cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Box 
1733,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKETING 


SALES/MARKETING  MANAGER 
Continued  growth  has  produced  an 
opening  in  sales  at  Creative  Data 
Systems--the  newspaper  software 
professionals  with  the  largest  customer 
base  of  installed  business  systems  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 

As  an  IBM  VAR,  CDS  markets  its  soft¬ 
ware  applications  on  System/36  and 
System/38  hardware  to  newspapers 
internationally.  The  opening  is  based  in 
the  company’s  Kansas  City  headquar¬ 
ters  with  40%  travel  anticipated. 
Providing  excellent  products  and 
sp.  vices  starts  with  an  unyielding  orien¬ 
tation  toward  truly  understanding 
customer  needs.  Candidates  with  prior 
newspaper  and/or  computer  sales 
consultant  experience  have  the  highest 
likelihood  of  success. 

We  offer  salary,  incentives,  and  a  career 
path  commensurate  with  your  experi¬ 
ence  and  performance.  Please  send 
your  resume  with  qualifications  and 
requirements  to: 

VP  of  Marketing 

Creative  Data  Systems 

9300  W.  noth  Street,  Suite  150 

Overland  Park,  KS  66210 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 

MARKETING  AND  RESEARCH 
Large,  diversified  communications 
company  looking  for  individual  to  coor¬ 
dinate  marketing  and  research  at  the 
local  newspaper  level.  Responsibilities 
include  developing  sales  materials  for 
advertising  sales  people  and  for  circula¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  coordination  of  the 
newspaper’s  research  projects.  Position 
reports  to  the  publisher  and  individual 
is  expected  to  be  an  active  member  of 
the  newspapers  marketing  team.  News¬ 
paper  experience  required.  Background 
should  include  promotion  planning  or 
sales.  Excellent  benefits  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  professional  growth.  Competi¬ 
tive  salaries.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to;  Box  1759,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESS  PERSONS 

Journeymen  press  persons  wanted  for 
daily  south  Florida  newspaper.  Applic¬ 
ants  must  be  experienced  on  GOSS 
double  width  offset  and  letterpress 
WEB  presses.  We  offer  competitive 
salary  and  excellent  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  The  Personnel  Department, 
The  News  Sun  Sentinel,  PO  Box 
14430,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33302. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  14,  1987 


HELP  WANTED 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER  of  printing  opera¬ 
tion  needed  for  East  Coast  daily  and 
weeklies.  Must  have  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  press  and  plate 
making  operation.  Will  be  responsible 
for  all  day-to-day  press  room  opera¬ 
tions,  plus  have  input  on  long-term 
planning.  We’re  a  growing  company  in  a 
great  place  to  raise  a  family.  Send 
resume,  letter  stating  what  you  can  do, 
to  James  M.  Bartee,  Publisher,  Ocean 
County  Observer,  8  Robbins  St.,  Toms 
River,  NJ.  08753. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

DAILY  WITH  SUNDAY  in  competitive 
Zone  2  suburban  area  needs  self  starter 
with  solid  technical  organizational  and 
people  skills  to  manage  all  phases  of 
daily  newspaper  production,  composing 
through  mailroom.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1772, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  success- 
ful  ACBJ  business  journal.  Candidate 
should  have  5  years  management  exper¬ 
ience  with  daily  or  weekly.  Strong 
communications  and  operations  skills  a 
must.  The  right  hands  on  team  leader 
will  inherit  a  young,  motivated  staff. 
Inquiries  will  be  held  in  confidence. 
Resumes  to  The  Business  Journal, 
2030  J  St.,  Sacramento,  CA  95814, 
Attention  Jarilyn. 


THE  WATERTOWN  Daily  Times,  a 
42,000  circulation,  7  day  newspaper, 
located  in  northern  New  York  near  the 
beautiful  1,000  islands  is  seeking  a 
qualified  production  director  who  will 
have  full  charge  of  pressroom,  pre¬ 
press,  composing  room  and  mailroom. 
New  7  unit  M. A. N. -Roland  double 
width  press  installed  in  9/86.  Help  us 
plan  new  mailroom  during  1987.  Send 
detailed  resume  including  salary 
requirements.  All  inquiries  held  in  strict 
confidence.  Reply  to  Kenneth  A.  Hollo¬ 
way,  General  Manager,  Johnson  News¬ 
paper  Corporation,  260  Washington 
St.,  Watertown,  NY  13601.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR  one 
person  office  responsible  for  all  publi¬ 
cations  in  public  relations  for  an  excit¬ 
ing  independent  school  going  into  a 
capital  campaign.  Excellent  writing 
skills  and  prior  pr  or  development  writ¬ 
ing  experience  required.  Apply  to  Public 
Relations  Search  Committee,  The 
Williston  Northampton  School,  19 
Payson  Avenue,  Easthamton,  MA 
01027. 


POSITIONS 


WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  14  year 
sales/management  background  involv¬ 
ing  major  metro  dailies,  smaller  dailies, 
weeklies  and  a  shopper  seeks  a  Retail  or 
Classified  Manager  position  with 
40,000-circulation  or  larger  daily  or  Ad 
Director  position  with  25,000-circula¬ 
tion  or  larger  group-owned  daily  in 
zones  7,  8,  9.  Ken  Stuart,  (916) 
583-1115. _ 

_ CARTOONIST _ 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  seeking  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  daily  newspaper.  Photo, 
Graphic  skills.  Work  is  currently 
published  in  a  southern  Michigan  daily. 
For  resume  and  samples  write  Box 
1756,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
+  10  years  track  record.  Samples,  info 
on  request.  Box  1769,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

AGGRESSIVE  PROFESSIONAL  skilled 
in  every  area  of  circulation  including 
ABC,  CIS,  TMC,  sales  and  marketing. 
Team  leader  able  to  promote  and  moti- 
vate.  (913)  762-3430. _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
An  aggressive  marketing  oriented  circu¬ 
lation  executive  seeks  director's  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  20M  to  40M  daily. 

Skilled  in  all  facets  of  circulation 
management  including  ABC  audit,  IBM 
computer  applications,  DM  training, 
budgeting,  and  designing  sales 
campaigns. 

Team  leader  with  effective  management 
style.  Prefer  Midwest.  Outstanding 
references  and  background  credentials. 
College  trained.  Box  1715,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
2  1/2  years  as  director  10  years  addi¬ 
tional  experience  in  distribution  and 
sales,  ABC  audits  TMC,  shopper  CIS, 
looking  for  position  at  mid  size  daily  in 
Fla.  Already  in  Fla.  Box  1754,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER  B.S.  Business 
Administration.  Solid  circulation  exper¬ 
ience  in  sales,  leadership  and  training. 
Seeking  position  with  advancement 
opportunities.  Contact  Marvin  Clapp 
(206)  695-5989. _ 

I  HAVE  more  than  4  years  of  Manage¬ 
ment  Experience.  Skilled  in  all  facets  of 
newspaper  telemarketing  including 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

ATTENTION  ALL  INDIANA 
PUBLISHERS!  Don’t  let  this  one  get 
away  former  weekly  editor-publisher, 
28,  needs  journanism  job  in  the  Hoosier 
state!  Can  do  it  all:  Newswriting. 
Layout.  Camera.  Dark  Room.  Typeset¬ 
ting.  Ad  Sales.  Strong  management  and 
people  skills.  Award  winner.  Daily  and 
weekly  experience.  Produced  10-page 
weekly  by  self  for  4  years.  Experienced 
in  all  phases  of  newspaper  production. 
No  newspaper  is  too  small  for  job 
consideration.  CALL  DAVID,  (812) 
522-7719,  mornings. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER  with  daily 
experience  and  proven  ability  to  write 
lively,  insightful  copy.  Zones  1,  2  and 
5.  Ted  Knutson,  2629  N.  Hampden  Ct, 
#305,  Chicago,  IL  60614.  (312) 
348-7594. 

DEFENSE  ORIENTED  news  bureau  will 
provide  Washington  congressional 
coverage  for  your  publication.  Fee 
contingent  on  coverage  desired.  Write 
Capitol  Hill  Defense  Digest,  PO  Box 
44801,  Washington,  DC  20026-4801 
or  call  (202)  387-6704. 

DO  YOU  NEED  baseball  spring  training 
stories?  I  can  help.  Florida  journalist, 
based  in  Tampa,  can  cover  Grapefruit 
League  games  and  do  features.  Call  Jim 
Jenks  at  (813)  831-4645  or  (813) 
272-7852. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  seeking  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  daily  newspaper.  Photo, 
Graphic  skills.  Work  is  currently 
published  in  a  southern  Michigan  daily. 
For  resume  and  samples  write  Box 
1  756,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR/REPORTER.  10  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  news,  feature,  editorial  and 
column  writer  ability.  (804)  797-3604, 
(804)  288-2434. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  wants 
Texas  Gulf  Coast  or  Texas.  Copy  desk 
layout,  news  bureau,  courts,  police, 
federal.  Uses  camera.  Six  years  weekly 
publisher.  I  do  what  I  say  I  can.  Open  to 
right  offer.  R.A.  Kemp,  Rt.  2,  Box  544, 
Fayetteville,  TN  37334. 

EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST  seeks 
freelance  assignments.  Work  in  news¬ 
paper  field  as  reporter,  features  writer, 
sports  writer,  sports  editor,  editor  gives 
me  insight  from  all  angles.  Based  in 
South,  but  have  typewriter  will  travel. 
Can  write  it  all.  Box  1771,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GOOD  STYLIST  with  sense  of  humor 
and  familiarity  with  small-town  life, 
looking  for  entry-level  news  or  features 
position  on  small  daily  or  weekly.  David 
Allen  (707)  542-8832  or  538-0643. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

INTERNATIONAL  EDITOR 
Foreign  journalist  with  17  years  of 
experience  as  reporter,  copy-editor  and 
editor  of  dailies,  weeklies  and  month¬ 
lies  (last  4  years  as  senior,  then  manag¬ 
ing,  editor  of  Boston-based  internation¬ 
al  monthly)  seeks  position  in  major 
metropolitan  area.  Strong  background 
in  international  affairs  and  cultural 
artistic  issues.  A  cosmopolitan  mind 
and  a  worldly  view  of  news  events, 
anyone?  Box  1765,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  seeks  position  on 
100,000-plus  daily.  Top  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  layout,  supervisory  skills.  10  years 
experience.  Responsible  for  20-30 
pages  nightly,  page  1  and  12-person 
desk.  Box  1730,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  WITH  financial  experience 
seeks  similar  or  general  assignment 
spot  on  daily  in  Zone  2.  Box  1700, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  NEWSMAN  seeks  editor 
position  Gulf  Coast,  Central  America  or 
Caribbean.  25  years  experience.  News, 
features,  skilled  photographer.  Energe¬ 
tic  enthusiastic.  PO  Box  5435,  Talla¬ 
hassee,  FL  32314.  (904)  877-9851. 

SPORTS  COLUMNIST  with  15  years 
experience  (2,000  columns).  1985 
State  Sportswriter  of  the  Year,  25 
national  and  state  writing  awards. 
National  reputation.  Lookikng  for  new 
challenge  on  progressive  sports  page. 
Location  is  no  problem.  Let  me  spice  up 
your  sports  page.  For  resume,  clips  Box 
1752,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  seeks  job  with 
metropolitan  daily.  Eight-year  veteran 
experienced  and  efficient  in  pagination. 
Prefers  job  in  Zones  1,  2,  3  or  9. 
Contact  Mike  Weaver  at  (509) 
735-3167. _ 

SPORTS  VETERAN 

Zones  3-4  preferred.  Laid  off  after  13 
plus  years  as  successful  P.M.  sports 
editor.  Wants  work  for  sports  field.  Good 
clips  and  references.  No  photography. 
Dan  Richards  (704)  256-7796  or  leave 
message,  (704)  256-5063. 

TOP  NEWS  POST  sought  by  award¬ 
winning  20  plus  years  experience 
editor-writer.  Box  1728,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALISM 

MULTI-TALENTED  PHOTOGRAPHER 
with  degree  and  8  years  experience 
seeks  staff  photography  position.  Past 
job  was  photo  chief  of  20,000  South 
Texas  daily  sold  in  December.  Strong 
references  and  clips.  Mark  Cantwell, 
(512)  724-9366. 


stop-saver  and  p.b.m.  programs. 
Outstanding  references  who  can  verify 
I’m  one  of  the  best.  College  degreed. 
Box  1766,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROFESSIONAL,  seasoned,  energetic 
circulator  seeking  challenge.  PO  Box 
4231,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92701. 

_ PROMOTION _ ' 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Midwestern  80,000  circulation  AM/PM/ 

Sunday  in  growing  market  with  high 
quality  of  life  seeks  bright,  energetic 
person  to  develop  product  promotion  in 
all  media  for  circulation,  editorial  and 
advertising  departments,  as  well  as 
community  relations  and  public  service 
programs.  Ability  to  create  advertising 
sales  tools  and  presentations  a  plus. 

High  quality  copy  skills  and  the  ability 
to  conceptualize  as  well  as  execute,  are 
a  must.  Ideal  candidate  has  several 
years  promotion  experience.  Please 
submit  resume  and  salary  expectations 
by  February  28  to  Personnel  Manager, 

Journal-Star  Printing  Co.,  926  P  St., 

Lincoln,  NE  68508. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  14.  1987 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSIGNMENT  EDITOR,  Major  metro, 
36,  family  man,  14  years  experience, 
seeks  new  position,  steady  record  of 
advancement.  Box  1727,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

JERUSALEM-BASED  CORR. 
Uniquely  talented  journalist  and  photo¬ 
grapher  with  Middle  East  experience. 
Box  1755,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SCIENCE/BIOMEDICAL  magazine 
senior  editor;  15  years  publishing 
experience  plus  M.A.  journalism.  Seek 
magazine,  PR,  or  newspaper  position. 
Acquisitions,  copyediting,  rewrite  back¬ 
ground.  Box  1729,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  Salary  $10,400. 
Cover  letter,  resume,  references,  3  clips 
to  Alan  Blanchard,  Managing  Editor, 
Clovis  News-Journal,  Clovis  NM  88101. 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY - 


Congress  removes  restrictions  on  journaiists’  use  of  recorders 


By  Stuart  Pierson 

A  little-noticed  change  in  the  fed¬ 
eral  wiretapping  law  has  removed 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  recording 
devices  by  journalists,  lifting  unin¬ 
tended  barriers  to  accurate  news¬ 
gathering. 

As  the  99th  Congress  was  closing 
its  session  in  December,  it  amended 
the  Federal  Wiretap  Statute  to  allow 
journalists  to  record  conversations 
without  apprising  all  participants 
involved  if  the  journalist  is  clearly  and 
openly  pursuing  the  news. 

The  amendment  clarifies  a  misin¬ 
terpretation  on  the  part  of  the  Sixth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  regarding 
the  “injurious  purpose”  provision 
within  the  Federal  Wiretap  Statute’s 
“one-party-consent  rule.” 

At  the  core  of  the  problem  is  the 
Omnibus  Crime  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968,  commonly  called  the  Federal 
Wiretap  Statute,  which  was  enacted 
in  response  to  Supreme  Court  rulings 
defining  the  limits  of  secret  audio 
recordings  by  police. 

The  law  is  comprehensive,  how¬ 
ever,  covering  all  audio  recordings  by 
anyone.  Violation  of  the  statute's  pro¬ 
visions  is  a  crime  and  also  provides  a 
civil  right  of  action.  While  there  are 
exceptions  to  its  provisions,  the  stat¬ 
ute  has  been  a  source  of  confusion  for 
journalists  and  many  have  steered 
wide  of  it  as  the  confusion  has  per¬ 
sisted. 

In  the  20  years  since  the  act  was 
passed,  the  federal  courts  and  Con¬ 
gress  have  approved  police  use  of 
undercover  electronic  recording 
when  one  of  the  participants  con¬ 
sented,  often  reasoning  that  there  is 
no  legal  inhibition  to  accurately  pre¬ 
serving  words  and  actions  which 
could  have  been  reported  from  mem¬ 
ory  by  the  person  who  used  the 
recording  device.  This  same  principle 
apparently  did  not  apply  to  private 
recordings,  however,  whether  made 
by  journalists  or  anyone  else. 

In  an  ambiguous,  last-minute 
amendment  to  the  1968  legislation. 
Congress  provided  a  qualification  of 
its  general  exception  which  allows 
anyone  to  record  a  conversation  to 
which  he  or  she  is  a  party:  the  so- 
called  “one-party-consent  rule.”  The 
qualification  provided  that  the  excep¬ 


(Pierson  is  a  partner  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  law  firm  of  Verner,  Liip- 
fert,  Bernhard,  McPherson  and 
Hand.) 


tion  would  not  apply  to  anyone  who 
recorded  the  conversation  with  a 
criminal  or  tortious  purpose,  or  “for 
any  other  injurious  purpose.”  Con¬ 
gress  appeared  content  then  to  let  the 
courts  define  what  “injurious  pur¬ 
pose”  was. 

In  time,  some  courts  narrowly 
defined  “injurious  purpose”  as  anal¬ 
ogous  to  a  venal  purpose  which  the 
criminal  and  tort  law  incidentally  had 
not  prohibited.  Others,  however, 
interpreted  the  phrase  broadly,  even 
finding  a  violation  where  it  could  be 
inferred  merely  that  the  purpose  was 
only  to  embarrass. 


all  the  parties,  should  be  careful  to 
comply  with  any  state’s  common  or 
statutory  law  relating  to  invasion  of 
privacy  and  eavesdropping. 

Some  courts  might  still  hold  that 
ABC’s  behavior  was  an  invasion  of 
privacy  under  state  common  law 
because  the  plaintiff’s  consent  to 
speak  was  vitiated  by  the  deception 
that  she  would  not  be  recorded.  Simi¬ 
larly,  use  of  false  identities  and  other 
subterfuges  to  get  a  person  to  speak 
for  a  hidden  recorder  may  well  be  held 
to  be  actionable  invasions  of  privacy. 

While  the  amendment  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Wiretap  Statute  does  not  insulate 


The  amendment  now  clearly  allows  journalists 
under  federal  law  to  record  conversations  that  they 
are  part  of,  without  telling  all  participants,  when  they 
are  openly  pursuing  the  news. 


The  most  extreme  of  these  holdings 
was  given  by  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  Though  it  had  earlier  held 
that  the  statute  allowed  any  partici¬ 
pant  to  record  a  conversation  without 
telling  others,  the  court  reversed  itself 
and  held  in  1984  that  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  was  not  protected 
by  the  one-party  exception  when  it 
secretly  recorded,  and  later  broad¬ 
cast,  an  interview  with  a  woman  who 
agreed  to  talk  to  a  reporter  but  refused 
an  on-camera  interview. 

In  its  holding,  the  court  adopted  an 
expansive  interpretation  of  “injuri¬ 
ous  purpose,”  saying  that  the  phrase 
included  a  simple  purpose  to  embar¬ 
rass. 

At  the  close  of  the  99th  Congress, 
the  Federal  Wiretap  Statute  was 
amended.  Congress,  expressly  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  Sixth  Circuit’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  misapprehended  its  earlier 
meaning,  struck  the  “injurious  pur¬ 
pose”  language  from  the  law  in  the 
Electronic  Communications  Privacy 
Act  of  1986. 

In  its  legislative  report.  Congress 
overruled  the  holding  in  the  ABC  case 
and  carefully  confined  the  one-party- 
consent  limitation  to  recordings  made 
for  the  purpose  of  violating  criminal 
or  tort  law.  While  the  amendment 
does  not  allow  all  one-party-consent 
recordings,  it  removes  the  confusion 
which  has  deterred  many  journalists 
from  proper  use  of  tape  recorders. 

A  journalist,  or  anyone  else  using  a 
recording  device  without  informing 


one-party-consent  recordings  under 
state  law  when  the  journalist’s  iden¬ 
tity  and  position  are  known,  it 
removes  an  unintended  barrier  to 
accurate  newsgathering.  The  amend¬ 
ment  now  clearly  allows  journalists 
under  federal  law  to  record  conversa¬ 
tions  that  they  are  part  of,  without 
telling  all  participants,  when  they  are 
openly  pursuing  the  news. 

As  readers,  viewers  and  courts 
ever  more  closely  examine  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  news  reports,  this  clarification 
of  the  federal  law  has  removed  a 
counterproductive  restriction  on  one 
of  the  most  reliable  means  of  report¬ 
ing. 


Austin  newspaper 
ends  p.m.  delivery 

The  Austin  (Tex.)  American- 
Statesman  ended  home  delivery  of  its 
afternoon  edition  over  a  period  of  six 
weeks.  The  18,000  subscribers  who 
received  afternoon  delivery  will  begin 
receiving  the  morning  edition  as  the 
later  edition  is  phased  out. 

The  American-Statesman  had  only 
minor  changes  between  the  two  edi¬ 
tions.  Saturday  and  Sunday  editions 
were  delivered  only  in  the  morning, 
and  advertising  in  the  two  weekday 
editions  was  identical.  The  American- 
Statesman  had  been  an  “all-day” 
newspaper  for  nearly  14  years. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  14,  1987 
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Photo  by  Jeff  McAdory.  The  Commercial  Appeal 


THIS  DESHUR  DESERVES 
MORE  THAN  A  PASSING  GLANCE 


After  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  described 
Hinica  County,  Miss.,  as  America’s  Ethi¬ 
opia,  the  media  descended  on  'Rinica.  Then 
the  cameras  and  notepads  went  away. 

The  Commercial  Appeal  in  Memphis  had 
been  covering  the  story  for  months.  Rather 
than  simply  reporting  the  gut-wrenching 
poverty,  it  chose  to  find  out  why  Tinica  is 
the  poorest  county  in  the  continental  U.  S. 
Three  staff  members — Celeste  Williams, 
Kevin  Kittredge  and  Jeff  McAdory — moved 
to  Thnica  and  lived  there  for  two  months. 

What  they  found  is  that  poverty  alone 
isn’t  the  news.  Poverty  is  the  result  of  a 
system  in  which  all  of  the  living  is  in  terms 
of  polar  opposites — black  or  white,  rich  or 
poor,  powerful  or  helpless. 

As  they  explained  in  their  series,  ‘  "Rinica 


in  black  and  white,’  ’  a  minority  of  rich, 
powerful  whites  own  the  big  houses  and 
large  farms.  They  also  largely  control  local 
government. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  few  jobs  for  un¬ 
skilled  workers,  mainly  due  to  the  end  of 
sharecropping.  The  leading  source  of  in¬ 
come  is  government  assistance.  And  the 
cycle  of  poverty  is  perpetuated  by  the  high 
percentage  of  teen-age  births. 

The  Commercial  Appeal  did  not  propose 
easy  solutions.  But  its  in-depth  look  re¬ 
vealed  the  depth  and  complexity  of  the 
problems. 

SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
i!i  NEWSPAPERS 
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